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A Necessity in Every Home. 


MUSIC THAT SOOTHES, CHEERS, ELEVATES AND INSPIRES! 


For a limited period 
offers on two of our v 


Special Offer_—__— 


On our Entirely New Cabinet Reed Organ, 


<0. The SILVER CHIME. 
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y we make tho following special 
ry latest and best Instruments 


Fall Size Five Octave 


~Double Reed Action—12°% Reeds—10S8tops—15 Combinations, 


While this Photo-Engraving ts an exact picture of one of the hand. 
ever invented by us, the instrument is far better even than 


f Cabinet Reed Organs 


CHIME” is tho resalt of our efforts to 
jase instrument within the reach of a jour 


1 Two Thousand during th» run of BUT IT’S A FACT: 


bafiding User + 


a 
pecial o a 
is sare 10 com 
ail sum of $33.00 ( Thirty-five a : 
ihoass with your order, No agent 
Bs go han organ (or twice as 
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ALMOST INCREDIBLE, 


BUYS THIS ORCAN, 
CASH WITH ORDER. 


Al cescription 
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Better send CASH i 
] WLTH YOUR ; b 
oney QAIKS! Chek Your : 
pocket isricheras Wy 
youget the beneilt -—— 
ofa handsome cash discount, and as for taking any risk in sending money in / Z : 
advanee, you know our motto {s to all ) SATISFACTION, NO PAY.” “ 
Your money and the forward freight cl s will be Immediately refunded if d byl, m4 a 
the instrument sent you is not entire i ‘yand as represented AFTER 4 . Hal 
#% DAYS'TPIAL IN YOUR OW ME. You take NO RISK; we ha . AR 
PLANT and PROPERTY, and ASH, to the extent of over ONE ; unt 
M ION DOLLARS to bac ar COL 5 = > mes 
NOTE.—We can supply this low top cxse, elegantly hed = Se: 
price. j me ) 
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10 most desirable of our UPRIGHT CABINET 
Household Fai 
ouseno airy, 
Warranted for 25 year: 


SPECIAL OFFER, of 
GRAND PLANOS, Stylo" 


both front and back, sultable for church, schoolor lodge, at the sam 
This beautiful Upright Cabinet’ Gran 


Style A, Housochold Fairy, the retail value of which 


CASH WITH ORDER. 


is #400 (four hundred dollars) for only $135 (one Runared and 
only our own small profitadded. With the plang’ Date. 


adjustable plan 

whole outfit for $1 
Ifa cash-down Ia not possible, we will setl this Pls 

terms to sult the conventence 

jatest improvement, including PRACTICE CLAVIER. Is 

Unsurpassed in Touch, Tone and Finish. Exqulaite In Appearance, 

ne Width, 
D1bs. Warranted fo! 


lars), the actual cost to manufacture, with 
ndsome silk scarf, a solid-wood circular-seated 
and our celebrated plano instructor. The 
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patrons, This beaut if 


inches; Depth, 23 
years, 


IMPORTANT.—Many who seo this announcement 


bought from us or have a Piano oran Organ and 
ot desirous of purchasing again at present—To such 
make the following special offer: V 
handsome, immedin 
Plano or Organ mad 
us, You may not wan 

body who send us the 
best to make the sale—{t will cost ye 
our friends draw a handsome salary © 
n commissions. 


ill pay a 
y¥ cash bonus on every sale ofa 


nothing. Some of 
very year from us 


LBLE | SITION.—At your re- 
will send you Absolutely Free of Charge our 
Elegant Souvenir Jatalogue, illustrated in ten colors, 
containing a full and correct description of every Piano 
and Organ we make, and we will ship you on 30 days* 
trial in your own home any Piano or Organ you may 
select from our catalogue. “Make your own choice, Ar. 
range your own terms. Wo warrant instrument 23 years, 
and guarantee safe delivery, 
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| the STEVENS CLOAKS..- 


Possess a degree of perfection unknown in other garments. They are the recognized standard of excellence for the 
entire cloak trade, Positively superior in STYLE, FIT, FINISH and WORKMANSHIP to any other line produced. 
We have many imitators as far as pictures go, but uo further. None can equal our garments; that’s why we sell more 

than any other three houses combined. It’s the re-orders that come from each garment we send out. Try one of the 
following five; return it if not more than pleased. Send postal for Catalogue to-day. Mailed FREE. 
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308—Black Cloth Jacket | 304—Black 505-—Seal Plush Cape 400—Tan 325—Black Cloth Jacket, 
te 28 inches Cloth Jacket made 2-in. longfrom fine seal Cloth Jacket made from fine quallty all wool 
madefromfineall plush and lined with fancy madefromabeau- Cheviot, 2¢in. long. body lined 
: € changeable silk serge, made — tiful Irish f t 


throughout with all-silk serge and 


with double plait beautifully trimmed with braid and 


beautifully trimm 
broldery, fot and 


rhadam 


back and «a pre a y 
bewuti fall 
sy 


sott 
with em- will be 
when 


$10.00 | fur. Others wi 


; $6 50 inferior garm 
y . 
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CHICAGO MERCHANDISE COMPANY, 808 and S810 MARKET STREET, 
HEAVY SUPER INGRAIN CARPETS. - 2 


PHILADELPHIA, PENN?A. 


; ] ; EEE 
Buy Y S BE J 
uy Your Carpets, Rugs, THIS BEAUTIFUL HARD WOOD, 


f 7 OAK FINISH, SOLID WOOD SEAT, 
Furniture, Bedding. 
© ig 4 Highly polished, 
Clothing and Shoes. u x | Nicely carved rock 
er, worth $2.00. 
By Mail from the Greatest Our price, 


. . a 
American Mail Order House. $1 af Q 
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| Pp 
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COMPANY | to the consumer. Do 
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| not purchase until you have seen our 


te woven by the latest imp 
@e. por yard « 


| large illustrated furniture catalogue, 
808-810 Market St, | showing the finest stock of high- 
rt Gd furniture ever offered. 
one ic Bay postnge will mail yo | Perfest Satisfartion Guaranteed. i H ur prices are 50 per cent. below 
t : sean Ot Corpweste whew | Freee Guryiee —Jawent Tetees. Philadelphia. other dealers, Send 2-cent stamp 
WE PAY FREIGHT CHARGES. --- WE LEAD THE? ALL... | and ask for catalogue B 


This Stylish Dress or Business Suit “OUR ECLIPS 


"Satin calf Shoe! Qur ECLIPSE Satin _ 


Worth 
Made to Your Measureand Warranted to Fit. Send your nd 2c, stamp for our ¥ 
Shoe and Clothing Catalogue—Ask for Cat- 4 
: $6.60. alogue C Calf SHOE 
Our price is $6.60. gue C 


» contracted with a large New 
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This sult is positively worth 
Strictly All-Wool Imported 
combinations of pat 

t have been espec! 
Made to your m y 
up-to-date tallors in the most fashtonable 
r elegantly piped 
d throughout. used in the manufacture of 
Send your name nt stamp and we hoes; for our trade the very best mate- 
will mai t one of our large and beautifully rials and most skilled workmen only are 

Clothing Catalogues and Measure- | employed. 
jank. Anyone purchasin 
Ask for Catalogue C. — e pete the Send 2-cent stamp to-day for Our 
and satisfaction, 


WE PAY EXPRESSACGE. We Pay Expressage. Clothing and Shoe Catalogue. 
When writing to Aavertisers please mention the STANDARD DESIGNER, 


heir plant. produce Fath OS hk Cat 
$500,000 worth’ of Shoes Worth $2.50, Our 


Price, 
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ue of this contract we ar 


hoes from us is as- 
t possible prices 
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No. 8828, Lapies’ JACKET, AND No. 3445, LADIES’ SEVEN GoRED SKIRT (STRAIGHT EDGES MEETING 
BIAS EDGES IN SIDE AND SIDE-FRONT SEAMS). Price of each 20 cents. 
(For description see page 5 ) 
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FASHIONS, 


HE financial strin- 
“|” gency of the past 
few seasons no- 
where placed its 
mark more conspicuous- 
ly than on the ready- 
made clothing—notably 
the jackets and wraps, 
Costly garments being a 
most uncertain venture 
both for maker and 
dealer, motives of com- 
mon business prudence 
forbade their manufac- 
ture. Trimming, if not 
abjured altogether, was 
sparingly applied, and 
always with an eye to 
keeping the final cost of 
the garment within 
limits which insured sale. 
Expensive garniture of 
all kinds was a drug on 
the market, as dealers 
bold enough to carry @ 
heavy line of this mer- 
chandise found out to 
their cost. 

With the return of the 
elusive white-winged 
bird of Prosperity, how- 
ever, all this is changed. 
Garments ornate with 
fur, braid or passemen- 
terie, rich with cut jet, 
lace or fringe, take the 
place of the inexpensive, 
lack-lustre habiliments 
of less favored times, 
Velvets and fine cloths 
have supplanted the un- 


pletely—would that we 
could say permanent- 
ly—eliminated from our 
clothing. 

If the early fall models 
may be regarded as ad- 
vance couriers of winter 
modes, the one-color 
scheme may be set down 
as distinctly unpopular. 
This point is aggressive- 
ly apparent from the fact 
that striking combina- 
tions are employed al- 
most exclusively, white, 
in particular, being an 
especial favorite. White 
is, indeed, promised a 
wholly unusual degree 
of popularity through- 
out the winter, from the 
prestige which it now 
enjoys at the European 
fashion centres, At 
once effective and uni- 
versally becoming, there 
is perhaps no other shade 
So peculiarly adapted for 
garniture; certain ly 
none other which com 
bines so happily with 
costume materials of all 
colors and every texture, 
For fronts, y » Otc 
offers endless possibili- 
ties for fine effects, while 
for smart bodice 


Ss and 
wraps it stands unri- 
valled. 

Jacket costumes are 
strongly represented on 


pretentious, albeit 
sternly practical bou- 
elés, and the “hard 
times” aspect is com- 


the fashionable promen- 
ades, as is usual during 
the harvest months be- 
fore an outer garment 


aD 4 2 is 
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No. 3501, LApres’ NorvoLK BAsQuE. Price 20 cents, 
(For description see page 6.) 
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of some kind becomes essential. This season's styles are 
notably graceful, the jackets extending nearly if not quite to 
the hips. The skirts are of sensible width, and, as a rule are 


trimmed, 


The fad for blouse effects has had its inevitable effect upon 
the cut of jackets, many of which are made loose at the front, 
though fitting the figure closely in the back. The twenty 


ht-inch length appears, at the opening of the season, to 
enjoy the lion’s share of popularity. Plain cloths are the top 
notch of fashion. 

Wraps are less in evidence than for many 
that is, of course, for street wear, for the daintiest of jackets 
cannot hope to rival them for the evening. The diminished 
» of the dress sleeve may logically be held responsible for 


asons past 


this, outer garments being necessarily modeled on lines which 
permit a fashionable underneath attire. The wrap now 
reverts to the wardrobe of the eld folk, as before the days 
of the voluminons sleeve, 


The fall modes in skirts are strongly suggestive of the fash- 


ions of 1830-40. Some of the ultra fashionable models have, 


alas, a slight train, thor 


gh it is not to be supposed that this 
1 feature of ordinary street Four and a half 
yards is the width most favored at present, with the “bell” 
model somewhat in the lead, 


costumes 


An absence of stiffening and a 
general air of limpness pervades the better class of toilettes. 
somewhat more latitude is now allowed in the matter of 
irts. Tall 
to wear the s: 


nd short, stout and slender are not compelled 
tyle—as has practically been the case in 
A skirt having the fulness at the hips arranged 
in tiny vertical tucks is now in vogue among those to whom 
fulness at this point is improving. Skirts shirred at the hips 
or throughout their entire width are also worn. though this 
style is, of course, quite impossible in the heavier dress 
fabrics. For young girls kilted skirts, both in plaid and plain 
materials, are sanctioned by hion 

The graceful princess style becomes more and more in evi- 
dence as the season Apart from its admitted 
charm of outline, the princess gown offers opportunity for 
especially attractive trimming displays. Tucks, verti 
horizontal, extending in unbroken lines from the bust to the 
hips, are a feature of many of the latest imported toilettes. 

Small, close-fitting sleeves, with the inevitable epaulet ac 
cessory, are strictly d la mode. Epaulets, by the way, grow 
beautifully less in point of si frequently consisting of noth- 
ing more than a handful of chiffon or a diminutive ruffle. 


Ame 


SONS past. 


advances. 


or 


FABRICS. 


ITH the revival of certain of the fashions of the early 
Victorian era comes a natural return to the materials 
which characterized that period. Nankeen—a fabric with 
which this generation is familiar mainly through the novels 
of Dickens and Thackeray—is mentioned among the possibili- 
tie Its thinness of texture will prevent its use for winter 
garments, however, other than for chemisettes and the like. 
‘To those who cannot witness Fashion's abandonment of a 
pretty and graceful fabric without u feeling of passing regret, 
the announcement that cashmere has been revived will be far 
from unwelcome. The ve 
from that of familiar memory and has been 


riety now in vogue differs slightly 
re-christened 
*“cachemire veloute "—probably by reason of its soft pile. 
The same satiny finish and drapable possibilities that have 
ever distinguished it are retained in the new cashmere, which 
ginal article, 


is in many important respects, superior to the 
Velvet brocaded silks are among the most fashionable ma- 
terials for ceremonious gowns. The designs, though for the 
most part conventional—nare singularly graceful and develop 
handsomely, especially for skirts. Arabesque patterns are 
notably prominent. 
Bedford cord, or *‘ cote de cheval” is quoted as a sure fay 


STANDARD 


DESIGNER. [Ocroper, 1807. 
orite. It comes in all the fashionable shades, is of generous 
width—permitting it to be cutto advantage—and is generally 
conceded to be an excellent investment for the woman whose 
clothing must be enduring. i f 

Vigoureux twills, plain and illuminated, are enjoying a run 
of popular favor. In the more subdued colorings they make 
admirable bicycle costumes. 

Some of the most prominent fall novelties are woven with 
a five inch band atthe hem, As these banded materials are 
generally supposed to entail waste in cutting, they have 
never been good sellers, and will probably repeat their pre 
Prevailing modes, however, 


vious experience this season. 
favor bands to an unusual degr 
panels and general decorative } 
For made dresses a magnificent array of 
checks, indistinct plaids and loose twisted yarn mixtures are 


being shown. The latter embody the choicest effects seen in 


not alone for hems, but for 


rposes. 


tailo small 


this line for years. Neutral shades of brown and gray flecked 
with white are conspicuous among the best assortments. 
With the beginning of the fall season, foulard seems to 
lease of life. 
larly modish, the trimming being of horizontal or criss- 
crossed bands of black velvet ribbon; stock and crush belt of 


have te 


na new In silver gray it is partien 


old rose, 

Gauzes, tulle, laces, nets, sheer grenadines and perishable 
chiffons will be well represented at the gay assemblages this 
winter. White will be the reigning favorite for entire costumes 

Epingles in all the latest color fancies, are in the front rank 
of fushionable materials. 


TRIMMIN 


iS. 


ABORATE skirt decoration is a feature of current fash 
ion. This may be accepted as a fact from which the 
last element of doubt has been eliminated, 

Except for rufiles and ruchings, but little of the costume 
material is to be used for trimming this season. Foulard, or 
soft silk skirts are sometimes ruffled from waist-band to 
hem, nine rufiles being the prescribed number. Deep flounces 
are also shown, mainly on evening gowns. 

Jet is again fashionable, ind manufacturers have quite out 
done themselves in bringing out its ornamental possibilities. 
Jetted lace is widely used for dressy gowns. 


Elaborate braided designs have almost completely sup 
planted the simpler varieties so much in vogue last year, This 
necessitates the use of the smaller braids almost exclusively. 

Fluffy frills of lace at the neck and wrists continue in 
favor, though important modifications are looked for in this 
respect when the wearing of a jacket becomes inevitable. 

Tan and beige cloths are used for vests and cuffs on tailor 
costumes, 


Tucks and rufiles are the natural decoration for the blouses, 
which are obviously unsuited to the hes 


vier forms of garni- 
ture. Much the same mode of trimming is here followed 
as was in vogue for the picturesque organdies of summer, 
Cord is employed to finish the free edges and to outline the 
seams of tailor ja 
facings. 
M 


tkets. Moiré antique supplies the revers 


agpie effects are popular in laces, especially for detachable 
s and decorative pieces. Chiffon is employed for the 
foundation, lace braid or figures being appliqué upon it. 
Pendant trimming, both in jet and braid, 
some of the best fall models. 
Panels elaborately 


is noticed upon 


‘ embroidered or braided are now shown 

on the metropolitan counters. Most of these, it would seem, 

from their quality, color and texture, are intended for the 

adornment of ev ening gowns. 

; Lace Jabots, attached to the stock collar and falling nearly 

to the bust-line, are now fashionable. ' 
Frogs are worn very extensively on t. 


ailor costumes. 


No. 88238, 
Ladies’ Jack- 
et, and No. 
3445, Ladies’ 
ven - Gored 
Skirt (straight 
edges meeting 
bias edges in 
side and side- 


front seams), 
—These two 
rments 
combined 
form a most 
desirable toi- 
lette for fall 
and winter 


The 

et is made 
lack 
broadcloth, 
trimmed with 


black velvet 
and silk pas- 
semente rie, 
black braid 
and olives, 
The skirt is 
developed in 
gray-and- 
black gran- 
ite-cloth, 
trimmed with 
black her- 
cules braid 
and black silk 
buttons, 

The jacket 
is shaped by 
shoulder, un- 
der-nrm, side- 
back and cen- 
tre-back 
seams, also 


by single 
bust-darts. 
The centre- 
back portions 
are extended 
for a short 
distance — be- 
low the waist- 
line, whilethe 
other portions 
are shaped 
to meet in a 
point at the 
centre of the 
front. Circu 
lar basque- 
pieces are at- 
tached to the 
lower edge of 
all but the 
centre-back 
gores. The 
neck is fin - 
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LADIES’ TOILETTE. 


(For illustration see page 2.) 
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ished with a standing collar, and the closingis effected down 


the centre of the front. 
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No. 3806, LADIES" Basou 
BIAS EDGES). 


ND No. #448, LADIES’ FIVE-GORED SKIRT 
Price of each 20 cents, (For description 


(STRAIGHT EDGES MEETING 
see page 7.) 


The sleeve is a modish two-piece 


leg- o'-mutton 
model, having 
the fulness at 
the top col- 


Jected in gath- 


ers to form 
the small 
puff. 

A garment 
view on page 
26 shows a dif- 
ferent devel- 
opment 

The pattern 
is cut in ten 
sizes, from 
thirty two to 
forty-four in- 
ches bust 
measure, and 
costs 20 cents. 
The medium 
size requires 
four and 
three quar 
ters yards of 
material 
twenty-two 
inches wide; 
three and one- 
half yards 
thirty-two in- 
ches; two and 
five-cighths 
yards forty- 
four inches, 
or two yards 
fifty-four in- 
ches. 

The stylish 
skirt pattern 
here pictured 
is equally 
suited to wide 
ornarrow fab- 
rics, and will 
be popular for 
either heavy 
or thin mate- 
rials, as it cuts 
to equal ad- 
vantage from 
both. It is in 
seven por- 
tions: front 
gore, twoside- 
fronts, two 
side gores and 
two back 
sores. united 
by a centre 
seam. The 
upper edge fits 
the waist 
smoothly at 
the fronts and 
sides, the ful- 


= 
wu 1% 
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seam. The bottom 
of the skirt is stif- 
fened to the depth 
of eight inches, 
and finished with 
a facing and vel- 
vet binding or 
cording. 

The pattern is 
cut in seven s 
from twenty to 
thirty two inches 
Waist measure, and 
costs 20 cents. 
The medium size 
requires eight and 
three-eighths 
yards of material 
twenty-tvo inches 
wide; seven and 
one-half yards thir- 
ty-two inches, five 
and iive-eighths 
yards forty-four 
inches, or three 
and seven-eighths 
yards fifty-four in- 
ches. Width of 
skirt ut lower edge 
is four and five- 
eighths yards, 

The two gar- 
ments just de 
scribed ure ex 
eeptionally, novel 
and stylish in de 
sign and may be 
most satisfactorily 
developed in cloth, 
serge, cheviot, 
tweed, mohair, vel- 
vet, covert suit 
ings, etc., and they 
may be trimmed 
with ribbon, braid, 
gimp, passemen- 
terie, or contrast- 
ing fabrics. 


LADIE NOR- 
FOLK BASQUE, 
{For illustration bee 
page 3.) g 
No. 3801.—This 
very attractive fig- 
ure illustrates a 
new form of the 
extremely stylish 
and popular Nor- 
folk basque. It is 
developed in 
checked and plain 
eloth, with plain 
satin for revers 
facing and belt. 
The basque is 


THE 


ss being carried to the back in gathers, and two backward- 
turning pleats. The upper edg 
belt, and the placket opening is made in the centre-back 


is finished with a narrow 


No, 3822, Lapres’ Jacket, AnD No. 
Price of each 20 cents, 


STANDARD 


beir 


3783, LADrEs’ ONE-PIE 
(For description see page 8.) 
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fitted by shoulder, under-arm and side-back seams, the front: 
ranged on a lining fitted by double bust-darts. Thi: 
lining is faced to yoke depth with material at the side, and 


the side-fronts are 
attached beneath 
the lower edges of 
the simulated 
yokes. A shaped 
box-pleat is joined 
to the edge of the 
side front and be 
neath the yoke 
piece. Prettily 
shaped revers are 
attached to the 
side edges of the 
yoke and also to 
the neck edge of 
the fronts. These 
revers ure faced 
with plain satin. 
The lining is over 
laid with plain 
serge at the front 


tosimulate a vest. 
This is trimmed 
with braid, and 
the closing is ef 
fected down the 
centre. A shaped 
yoke is also ap 
plied to the back, 
and a graduated 
box-pleat is laid, 
one at either side, 
in a similar man 
ner to those at the 
front. The neck 
is finished with a 
band collar, and a 
aped belt of sat 
in encircles the 
waist, being fas- 
tened to the box 
pleat at each side 
with a button. 
The sleeve is a 


two-seamed leg-o* 
mutton model, the 
upper portion be 
ing arranged on a 
lining. At the top 
the fulness is col 
lected in gathers, 
forming a small 
puff, while below 
the elbow it fits 
quite snugly. 

This basque will 
develop stylishly 
in cloth, serge, 


cheviot, tweed, 
mohair, ete., and 
may be trimmed 
with braid, ribbon, 
gimp, galloon, pas- 
Sementerie or con- 
trasting materials. 

A garment view 
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on page 28 shows a different development of this design, sions which form overlaps from the waist-line downward. 

The pattern is cut in ten sizes, from thirty-two to forty- The lining portions, with the exception of the fronts, are cut 
four inches bust measure, and costs 20 cents, The medium in exactly the same manner asthe outer parts, so no sepa- 
size requires rate pieces are 
four and one- given with 
quarter yards them in the 
of material pattern, The 
twenty-seven lining fronts 
: are overlaid to 
form a small 
V, and the neck 
is finished with 


inches wide; 
three and one- 
half yards 
thirty-two in- 


two and a standing col- 
lf yards lar, or they are 
y-four in- cut out and a 
or two chemisette and 
yards fifty-four collar of linen 
inches. t worn with the 
}), basque. The 
LADIES’ y 


vest fronts are 
attached to the 
lining just at. 
the forward 
dart. ‘They are 
cut out at the 
neck to a V, 
and close down 
the centre with 
hooks and eyes. 
The side-fronts 
have one dart, 
andare inserted 
in the under- 
arm and shoul- 
derseams, The 
forward edges 
slightly overlap 
the vest fronts 
and drop below 
them in points, 
The sleeves are 
two seamed 
and close fit- 
ting. They are 
surmounted by 
shaped epaulets 
which are at- 
tached smooth- 
ly over the 
shoulders. 

A garment 
view on page 
29 shows a dif- 
ferent develop- 
ment. 

The pattern 
is cut in ten 
sizes, for ladies 
from. thirty- 
two to forty- 
four inches bust 
measure, and 
costs 20 cents, 
The medium 
Size requires 
three and one- 


2 Ss half yards of 
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material twen. 
No. 3816, LADIES’ COSTUME (HAVING THREE-PIECE BELL SKIRT), Price 25 cents, ape is 
have exten- (For description see page 10,) y-two inches 


dies’ Basque, 
i No. 8448, 
lies’ Five- 
Gored Skirt 
(straight edges 


meeting bias 
s3).—The 
sand ef. 
fectiveness of 
this a will 
beinstantly ac 


knowledged by 
all women pos- 


sessing good 


taste re- 
The 
material used 
for the pictured 


finemer 


costume is 
Havana: brown 
French broad- 
cloth. The vest 


is made of black 
satin duchesse, 
and the trim- 
mings are black 
silk braid and 
passementerie, 


The basque is 
fitted by cen- 
tre-back, un - 
derarm and 
shoulder seams. 
The lining 
fronts have 
double bust - 
darts. The 
backs are con- 
tinued below 
the  waist-line 
in a small, 
shaped coat- 
tail, and the 
centre seams 
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wide; two and one-half yards thirty-two inches; one and four and seven-eighths yards—the correct width at present 
three-quarters yards forty-four inches, or one and one-half 
yards fifty-four inches, in addition to the usual lining. LADIES’ TOILETTE, 

The skirt has 
five gores: a 
front gore, two 


(For illu 
see page ¢ 
No. 882 
dies’ Jacket, an 
No, 8 
One-Piece 
Skirt.—The 
garments as i 


side gores and 
two back gores, 
the latter united 
by a centre-back 
seam. The ful 
ness is drawn to 
the back in close 
gathers, the skirt 
setting smoothly 
around the fron 
andhips. A 


lustrated mak 


up a toilette suit 
able for church 
calling, shoppin: 
orpromenad 
wear. The jack 
et is made o 


row belt finis 
the top, and the 
lower edge is 
faced and bound 
_ with velveteen. 
If desired stiffen 
ing may be added 
of haircloth, 
erinoline or 
featherboning, 
Etamine, 
broadcloth, cov- 
ert-cloth, diagon- 
al, serge, cheviot, 
homespun, 
Scotch suiting, 
sailcloth, eudora, 
Priestly novel- 
ties or cashmere 
may be employed 
with equal good 
taste for both 
patterns, and 
braid, gimp, pas- 
sementerie, or 
contrasting 
goods can be used 
for decoration. 
The pattern is 
eut in seven 
sizes, from twen- 
ty to thirty-two 
inches waist 
measure, and 
costs 20 cents. 
Medium size re- 
quires eight and 
one-cighth yards 
of material 
twenty-two in 
ehes wide; ‘six 
and three-quar- 
ters yards thirty 
two inches; four 
and three-quar 
ters yards forty 
four inches, or 
four and one- 
eighth yards fif- 


brown broad 
cloth with r 
vers, collar piece 
and simulate 
eufls of éer 
cloth, braide 
with gold sou 
tache and edge 
with astrachan 
The seams ar 
outlined wit! 
brown silk passe 
menterie, h 
skirt is made o 
brown -and -éeri 
plaid cheviot 
without trim 
ming of any 
kind, 

The jacket i: 
fitted by centre 
back, side-back 
under-arm — anc 
shoulder seams 
also single bust 
darts. All the 
body portions ex 
tend well over 
the hips, The 
backs have ex: 
tensions below 
the waist-line 


which form laps. 
The closing is ef. 
fected down the 
centre of the 
front. and to the 
forward edges of 
the fronts shaped 
revers are at 
tached. These 
are very wide 
where they be 
gin at the neck, 
and gradually 
taper down to 
the bottom of the 
Pes ae jacket. The 
fy-four © inches. Copyright 187 by Standard Fashion Co. of New York. neck is finished 


* Width of skirt No. 33, Lapres’ Costume (14 Vine 
at lower edge is (For descript. 


VEN-GORED SKIRT). Price cent with a band, to 
mn see page 10.) baal 
— the upper edge 


Wes et 


a ee. ee 
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of which flaring, shaped pieces are attached. The sleeves The skirt is well adapted to wide cloths or other materials 
are two seamed, and their upper edge is laid in four box- It is in one piece, and the fulness at the waist-line is adjusted 
pleats and inserted in the arm-hole. The loweredge is either to the figure by six darts, and two backward-turning pleats 
bell shaped each side of 
or straight. the centre- 
The  revers back seam, 
and collar where the 
pieces may placket op- 

ening is 

made. The 

upper edge 
. is completed 
by a narrow 
belt, and the 
bottom by a 
facing and 
velvet or 
P = braid fbind- 


be omitted 
if preferred. 

Velvet, 
satin, bro- 
cade, cordu- 
roy, broad- 
cloth, ker 
sey, melton, 


beaver, coy 


ert, diagon 


serge or 4 ing. Ifstif- 
fanc pal 1 fening be 
ing may be | desired hair- 


used to de cloth, crino- 
line, canvas 
or feather- 
boning may 
be used. 

A garment 
view on 
page 25 
shows a dif- 
ing may b i) yy A SS 4 aT Fem ferent devel 
used totrim. — - SES opment. 

A garment The pat- 
view or tern is cut 
page 2% ks in seven 
shows a dit. 00) sizes, from 
ferent devel r twenty to 

thirty-two 
inches waist 
measure, 
and costs 
Weents. 
Medium size 
Fequires six 
and one- 
quarter 
yards of ma- 
terial twen- 
ty-two in- 
ches wide, 
four and 
five -eighths 
yards thirty- 
two inche. 
three and 
five -eighths 
yards forty- 
four inches, 
or three and 
¥ One-eighth 
yards fifty- 
four inches, 

The skirt 
measures 


velop this 
pattern, and 


braid, gimp, 


ren: 


ie, fur or 


i 
t 
f 


her edg. 
ing, or ma 
chine-stitch 


opment o 
this attrac ¥ 
tiveandsty! 
ish design. 

The pa: 
tern is cu 
in ten size: 
from thirt 
two to forty 
four inche 


i 


bust meas-|| 
ure, anal 
costs 2 i 
cents. Mes 
dium size re 

quires six 
and one 

eighth yards 
of material 
twenty 
inches wide; 
four yards 
thirty-two 
inches; 
three and 
one-eighth 
yards forty- 
four inches, 
or two and 


one-half four and 
yards fifty- Copyright 1897 by Standard Fashion Co. of New York. 


one-eighth 
: No. 382, Labres’ Princess DRESS ‘HIGH OR LOW NECK, LONG OR SHORT SLEEVE). Price 25 cents, yards, 
four inches. (For description see page Ll.) E 


two 


around t 


lower edge 


10 


THE 


STANDARD 


LADIES’ COSTUME (HAVING THREE-PIECE BELL SKIRT). 
(For illustration see page 7.} 


No. 3816.—This striking and stylish design for a fall cos- 


tume is here devel- 
oped in dark blue 
covert-cloth, with 
trimmings of white 
cloth overlaid with 
blue silk passemen 


e waist has a 
lining fitted by cen- 
tre-back, side-back, 
under-arm and 
shoulder seams, also 
double bust darts. 
The back of the ma- 
terial is seamless, 
and is without ful 
ness save at the cen- 
tre of the waist-line 
where it is laid in 
two backward-turn- 
ing pleats. An ex- 
tension of part of the 
back below the 
waist-line forms a 
small coat-tail. The 
under-arm gore of 
the material is cut in 
exactly the same 
manner as that of 
the lining so one 
piece is given for 
both in the pattern. 
The fronts are with- 
out fulness at the 
neck edge, and are 
gathered at the 
waist-line, The right 
front is slightly larg- 
er than the left and 
fastens across it, but 
the  lining-fronts 
close down the cen- 
tre. Theneck is fin- 
ished with a stand 
ing collar. The 
sleeves are two 
seamed. The upper 
portion is laid in 
three pleats at each 
side of the seam near 
the arm-hole, giving 
agraceful puff. The 
upper edge is gath- 
ered into the arm- 
hole, and the wrists 
are finished bya fac- 
ing. 

The skirt is in 
three pieces: a front 
gore and two back 
Gores, the latter 
united by a centre- 
back seam. Four 
darts, two at each 


No. 3738, LAprEs’ WAIsT, AND No. 


Price of each 20 cents, 


side, adjust the fulness at the waist-line over the hips. 
the back the fulmess is confined by gathers. The placket 


DESIGNER. [ 
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opening is made at the centre-back seam. A narrow belt 


finishes the upper edge, and the bottom i 


a facing and a binding of velveteen or b 


& 


Aut 
Hu tana aga 


. 783, LADIES’ ONE-PrEcK BELL SKIRT, 


(For description see page 12.) 


In 


The waist of the dress is mounted on a 
centre-back, side-back, under. 


finished with 


raid. 

Broadeloth, coy- 
ert-cloth, drap d’été, 
poplin, serge, la 
dies’-cloth, cheviot, 
Scotch 


suitings, eudora or 


homespun, 


henrietta may be 
used for this pattern, 
and braid, gimp, 
passementerie or 
contrasting material 
may be employed 
for garniture, 

A garment view 
on page 20 shows a 
different develop- 
ment. 

The pattern is cut 
in ten sizes, for la- 
dies from thirty-two 
to forty-four inches 
bust measure, and 
costs 25 cents, The 
medium size re- 
quires nine and 
three-quarters yards 
of material twenty- 
two inches wide; 
seven and five 
eighths yards thirty- 
two inches; five 
yards forty-four 
inches, or four and 
five-eighths yards 
fifty-four inches in 
width, 

In the medium 
size the skirt: meas 
ures four and one 
eighth yards around 
the lower edge. 


LADIES’ 
COSTUME 
(HAVING SEVEN 

GORED SKIRT). 

(For fllustration see 
page 8.) 

No. 8793.—A new 
and very effective 
model is shown in 
the accompanying 
illustration. The 
pattern as depicted 
ishandsomely devel 
oped in green drap 
dété, with sleeve 
puffs and belt of 
darker green silk, 
with trimmings of 
green silk and jet 
passementerie, and 
freen silk braid- 
ing. 
foundation fitted by 


“arm and shoulder seams, also 


double bust-darts, 


away at the upper 
edge to correspond 
with theback. At 
the waist-line the 
extra fulness is 
contined by shir- 
ring which extends 
completely about 
the waist. The 
upper purt of the 
backs and fronts 
of the lining are 
overlaid with silk, 
br: 


dor luce to 
simulate a yoke, 
and a standing col- 
lar is attached to 
ge. The 


are two 


theneck 
sie 


seamed and close 
fitting, the upper 
part being orna- 
mented with a puff 
that is guthered 
with thes 
to the m-hole, 
The forward edge 
of the puff is gath- 
ered in the manner 


ve in- 


shown by the illus. 
and falls 
sracefully at the 
side of the sleeve 
in front. The clos- 
ing of the garment 
is effected down 
the centre of the 
fronts by means of 
hooks and eyes. 
The stylish skirt 
of this costume 


consists of a front 
gore, two side- 
front gores, two 
side gores and two 
back gores, the 
latter united by a 
centre-back seam. 
The front and 
sides fit smoothly, 
all the fulness be- 
ing drawn to the 
back and.arranged 
in four pleats on 
either side of the 
closing, These 
pleats are small 
and compact at 
the top, but flare 
gracefully as they 
reach the bottom, 
A narrow belt fin- 
ishes the top, and 
the bottom is faced 
and bound with 
velveteen or braid. 
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The material of the back is cut in V- 
shape at the upper edge, the fulness at the waist-line being 
disposed in two rows of shirring. The fronts are full and cut 
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No, 3788, LADIES’ COSTUME (HAVING THREE-PIECE BELL SKIRT). Price 25 cents, 
(For description see page 18.) 


Cheviot, serge, broadcloth, ladies’-cloth, étamine, cashmere, 
canvas, homespun or drap d’ét6 may be used to develop this 
pattern, and lace, insertion, gimp, velvet, silk, braid or 


11 


passementerie may 
be used to trim. 

A garment view 
on page 21 showsa 
different develop- 
ment, 

The pattern is 
cut in eight sizes, 
for ladies from 
thirty-two to forty 
inches bust meas- 
ure, and costs 25 
cents. The medi 
um size requires 
twelve and one- 
eighth yards of 
material twenty- 
two inches wide; 
eight and three- 
quarters yards 
thirty-two inches; 
six and one-half 
yards forty-four 
inches, or four and 
seven-cighths 
yards fifty-foar in- 
ches. Width of 
8 cirt at lower edge 
four and one- 
quarter yards. 


LADIES’ PRIN- 
CESS DRESS. 
(For fllustration see 
page 9.) 

No. 8820.—This 
exceedingly styl. 
ish mourning cos- 
tume is made of 
eudora, trimmed 
with black crape, 
taffeta ribbon and 
dull jet beading. 
The pattern is, of 
course, also suita- 
ble to development 
in colored mate- 

rials. 

Thedress is fitted 
by centre-back, 
side-back, under- 
arm and shoulder 
seams. The lin- 
ing-fronts have 
double bust-darts, 
the right front of 
the material one, 
and the left none 
at all, being at- 
tached to the lin- 
ing just at the 
second dart. It is 
smaller than the 
right front, which 
fastens along its 
forward edge with 
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, TOILETTE. 

ation see page 10.) 

t and No. 3783, Ladies’ One-Piece 
Bell Skirt.—A 
very graceful 


hooks and eyes. ‘The lining fronts close down the centre. 
The backs and side-backs continue below the waist-line into 
a graceful train, the lower edge of the dress being finished No. 3789, 
with a facing. 


The sleeves 


and stylish toi 
lette, suitable 
for calling, 
church or the 
promenade, is 


have a two- 
seamed  close- 
fitting lower 
portion, which 
is surmounted 
here illustrated 
Moiré velour of 
a rich shade of 


by a one-seamed 
puff. The puft 
is surmounted 
in turn by a cir- 
cular epaulet, 
which is at- 
tached over the 
shoulder with 

out fuln $ 

The neck of the 


dress is ‘com- 


green, com 
bined with soft 
silk of a paler 
shade, wer 


employed to de 
velop these sty! 
ish garments, 


with jet passe 
pleted by a menterie and 
standing collar, 

silk, satin, 
ade, velvet, 
challis, ladies’- 


ornaments as 
garniture. 


The lining is 
shaped by shoul 
cloth, cash- 
mere, serge, 
brilliantine or 
novelty goods 


der, under-arm, 
side-back and 
centre-back 
seams, also dou 
ble bust-darts. 
The material is 
arranged on 
this founda 
tion, the seam 
less back fitting 
without ful- 
ness. The side 
fronts are in 
serted in the 
shoulder and 
under arm 
seams, the ex 
tra fulness at 
the waist-line 
being collected 
in gathers and 
arranged in 
graceful blouse 
style. The full 
fronts of silk 
are attached to 
the lini be 
neath the side 


may be used to 
develop this 
pattern, and 
TAOS r embroi FIN FIN TS ERO Oe H 
dery, passemen- iT ete te tot / 
terie, ribbon, ‘ ~s 
braid or gimp 
may be used to 
trim. 

A garment 
view on page 
a dif- 


Spas . 


e 


ARRRUR ETEeREE 
SSSR 


ment of this 
very attractive 
design. 

The pattern is 
cut in ten si 
from thirty-two 
to forty four in- 
ches bust meas 
ure, and costs 
25 cents Me- 
dium size re- 
quires sixteen 


MM Qaoxr 


edges of the 
yards of mate- 


rial twenty two 
inches wide, 
fourteen and 
one-eighth 
yards twenty 
seven inches; 
eleven and five 
eighths yards 
thirty-two in 
ches, or eight 
and one-eighth 
yards forty-four 
inches, 


side-fronts, and 
at the neck and 
ist-line. The 


neck is prettily 


finished with 
@ crush collar 
of soft silk, ar- 
ranged ona 
plain founda 
tion collar. The 
Stylish rippled 
basque-piece is 
attached to the 
lower edge of 


Copyright 187 by Standard Fashion Co. of New York, 


No. 3798, Lapres’ EMprre Tea Gown. 


Price 25 ce 
(For description see page 14.) Tice 25 cents, 
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the back, and side and side-front portions, the joining being jet, fur or feather edging or contrasting materials. 
concealed by a belt which encircles the waist. The sleeve A garment view on page 25 shows a different development. 
consists of an upper and an under sleeve portion. The ful- The pattern is cut in seven sizes, from twenty to thirty-two 
ness at the top 3 inches waist 
is arranged in- measure. and 
to a most ef costs 20 cents. 
fective little The medium 
puff by means size requires six 
of pleats and and one-quarter 
gathers, while yards of ma- 
the lower sleeve terial twenty- 
fits the arm two inches 
quite closely. wide; four and 

A garment five-eighths 
view on page yards thirty- 
80 shows a dif. two inches; 
three and five- 
eighths yards 
forty-four in - 
ches, or three 
and one-eighth 
yards fifty-four 
inches. © Width 
around lower 
edge is four and 
one-eighth 
yards, 


ferent develop- 
ment. 

The pattern 
is cut in ten 
sizes, from thir- 
ty two to forty- 
four inches bust 
measure, and 
costs 20 cents. 
The medium 
size requires 
four and one- 


half yards of LADIES? 2 79 


material twen COSTUME 
ty-two inches (HAVING THRER- 
wide; three and PikOH BELL 
one-eighth SKIRT), 


yards thirty- 
two inches; two 
bth 


yards forty-four 


(For illustration 
see page 11.) 
No, 3788.— 

An exceedingly 

stylish costume 

for the fall sea- 
son is here pic- 
tured as made 
of cheviot com- 
bined with sat- 
in, velvet and 
doeskin, and 
neatly trimmed 
with narrow 
silk braid. 
The stylish 
coat basque is 
shaped byshoul- 
der, under-arm, 
side-back and 
ecentre-back 
seams, also by 
. Bingle bust 
darts. " 
fronts are 
rounded at the 
lower edge, and 
areturned back, 
forming long, 
pointed revers, 


and one 


inches, or one 
and three- 
quarters yards 
fifty four in - 
ches. 

The skirt is 
exceedingly 
stylish, consist 
ing of one cir. 


cularpiece onl) 
The fulness 
around the 
waist is col- 
lected in short 
darts each side 
of the front, 
andintwodeep, 
inward turning 
pleats at the 
back The up 
per edge is fin- 
ished with a 
narrow belt, 
and the lower 
edge with a 
binding of vel- 
veteen. 


which are faced 
This toilette Copyright 1897 by Standard Fashion Co. of New York. with satin and 
willdevelop sat- No. 3815, LApr=s’ TEA GOWN (IN EITHER TRAIN OR ROUND LENGTH), Price 2% cents. edged with 


* 5 (For description see page 15.) ee, 
isfactorily in braid. A styl- 


silk, cloth, serge, cheviot, tweed, mohair, etamine, etc., and ish turn-over collar is sewed to the neck edge, meeting the 
may be effectively trimmed with braid. gimp, passementerie, revers in notches. This collar is faced with velvet, and is 
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also trimmed with braid around the free edges. trasting materials, such as velvet, satin, brocade or moiré. 

The vest-fronts of white doeskin are ineluded in the A. garment view, on page 22 shows a different development, 
shoulder and un- The pattern i 
der-arm seams, cut in ten siz 
and are fitted by from thirty-two 
single bust-darts. to forty-four in 
They extend a ches bust meas 
short distance 
below the waist- 
line, and are cut 
to meet in a point 
at the centre. 
The neck is fin- 
ished with a 
standing collar 
and the closing is 
made down the 
centre of the 
front with small 
buttons and but- 
ton-holes. The 
vest-fronts and 
collar ate stylish- 
ly trimmed with 
braid. Thesleeve 
isa modish two- 
piece model, the 
upper portion be- 
ing arranged on 
a lining. The 
lower part is 
faced for a short 
distance to sim- 
ulate a pointed 
cuff, and a row 
of braid applied 
to the top forms 
a neat finish. 

The skirt is a 
graceful three 
picee design, con 
sisting of a nar 
row front and 
two wide side- 
back portions 
joined by a cen 
tre-back seam. 
The slight extra 
fulness at the 
sides is disposed 
in short darts 
and at the back 
is laid in two in- 
wardturning 
pleats each side 
of the centre, 
The top is fin- 
ished with a nar- 
row belt and the 
lower edge with 
a binding of vel 
veteen. 

This very styl- 
ish costume m. 


ure, and costs 25 
cents. The me- 
dium size re- 
quires nine and 
five-eighths 
yards of material 


twenty-seven in- 


ches wide; eight 
and one-quarter 
ds thirty-two 
inches; five and 
threeq wa rters 
yards forty-four 
inches, or five 
yards fifty-four 
inches, 


LADIES’ 
EMPIRE 
TEA GOWN, 
(For illustratior 
see page 12.) 
No, 8708.—The 
picturesque and 
comfortable — tex 
gown displaye: 
in the accom 
panying illustra 
tion is an espe 
cially pretty anc 
appropriate de 
sign for this s 
son. Thepatterr 
is developed ir 
black Japaness 
silk with rufile: 
of light blu 
mousseline ce 
soie and light 
blue satin ribbo: 
Theshort waist 
is fitted by u 
der-arm anc 


shoulder seam 
The neck is 
out ina V sl 
and ruffled bre 
telle pieces ar 
attached to the 
shoulders. The 


sleeves consist o! 
a oneseame 
puff mounted or 
atwo-seamed lin 
ing which ex 
tends to the wri 


be appropriat»ly Copyright 1997 by Standard Fashion Co, of New York. and is overlaic 
rs Sy No, 3004, LApires’ OUTING JACKET, AND No, 3832, Lapigs’ Diy ayy byes wit! ‘ ; 
developed in ‘Ok WITHOUT APRON). Price of each 3) cents, Ghar dancrlpelor oes ng DEIR (wrrn Pd . = ao 
= aul, 16 SKITE E 


cloth, serge, 2 
hevi 8 a ES air untasoine cmos s : in five pieces anc 
cheviot, tweed, covert-suiting, mohair, etamine, etc., and it consists of a front gore, two sides gores il tw : 
may be stylishly trimmed with braid, gimp, galloon or con- the latter united by a centre-back seam, ra eee 
? E- he 


lower edg 
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the skirt is finished by a facing and the upper edge is gath- 
ered and attached to the waist as shown by the perforations 
of the pattern. The gathers are entirely discontinued under 
the arms and the greater part of the fulness is drawn to the 
back. A girdle of ribbon or silk conceals the uniting of the 
skirt and waist. The closing of this garment is effected down 
the centre of the front by means of hooks and eyes invisibly 
placed, 

Silk, satin, cashmere, nun’ s-veiling, China silk, henrietta, 
mohair, faney flannel, or any other desirable material may be 
used to develop this pattern, and lace, insertion, ribbon or 
gimp may be used to 
trim. 

A garment view on 


page 28 shows a dif 
ferent development. 

The pattern is cut 
in eight sizes, from 
thirty-two to forty in- 
ches bust measure, 
andj costs 25 cents. 
Medium size requires 
twelve and one-half 
yurds of material 
twenty-two inches 
wide; nine and one- 
eighth yards thirty- 
two inches; sevenand 
three-quarters yards 
fort 
five 
yards fifty-four 
inches. 


LADIES’ TEA 

GOWN (IN EITHER 

TRAIN OR ROUND 
LENGTH). 

{For fllust 

page 12.) 

No. 3815.—That 

most graceful and 


four inches, or 


and seven-eighths 


n see 


serviceable garment, 
the tea gown, is here 
shown in an unusual 
ly attractive and styl 
ish shape. The ma 
texinl employed is 
light and dark blue 
striped silk, the stand- 
ing collar, epaulets 
and sleeve ruffles be- 
ing made of plain 
light blue silk with 
trimming of narrow 
black lace, and the 
yoke of the light silk 


passementerie. Dark 
blue satin ribbon adds further decoration to the garment. 
The only pieces supplied for the tea gown lining are the 
fronts which are fitted by double bust-darts and extend just 
below the waist-line. If it be desired to line the gown 
throughout, the portions may be cut and fitted in exactly the 
same way as those of the outer part. These are fitted by 
centre-back, side-back, under-arm and shoulder seams. The 
backs and side-backs have extensions below the waist-line 
which are arranged in pleats. and these portions continue in- 
to a graceful train, which, however, can be cut off if desired. 
The upper part of the lining-fronts is overlaid to simulate a 


No, 3779, Labigs’ Russtan Jacket. Price 20 cents, 
overlaid with black (For description see page 16.) 
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yoke, and to the lower edge of this facing the full fronts 
are attached in box pleats, one on each side, the closing oc- 
curring down the centre of the front with hooks and eyes. 
The neck of the gown is finished witha standing collar. The 
sleeves are’of two styles: one cut to elbow length and having 
two seams, the lower edge being trimmed with two doubled 
ruffles, and the other close fitting from wrist to shoulder and 
also having two seams. The graduated epnulet ruffles, which 
are two in number, are used with either sleeve, and are gath 

ered into the arm-hole with the upper edge of the sleeve. 
The bottom of the gown is finished with a deep hem or facing. 

Silk, satin, cash- 
mere, challis, henri- 
etta, ladies’-cloth, 
serge or flannel may 
be used to develop 
this pattern, and lace, 
etc., may be employed 
for decoration. 

A garment view on 
page 24 shows a dif- 
ferent development. 

The pattern is cut 
in ten sizes, for ladies 
from thirty-two to 
forty-four inches bust 
measure, and costs 25 
cents. The medium 
size requires fifteen 
and three - quarters 
yards of material 
twenty-two inches 
wide; thirteen and 
one-half yardstwenty 
seven inches; ten and 
one-half yards thirty- 
two inches, or eight 
and one-quarter yards 
forty-four inches, 


LADIES’ 
TOILETTE 

For {llustration see 
page Ht.) 


No. 8664, Ladies’ 
Outing Jacket, and 
No. 3882, Ladies’ 
Divided Bicycling 
Skirt (with or without 
apron).—A very sty] 
ish cycling costume 
is depicted on this 
graceful figure. Dark- 
green whipcord suit- 
ing was employed to 
develop the garments 
as pictured, with nar- 
row braid, and bone 
buttons to trim. 

The jacket is fitted by centre-back, side back, under-arm 
and shoulder seams, also single bust-darts. The centre-back 
and side-back seams have extensions below the waist-line 
which are laid underneath to form the small pleats in the 
back, The side-back seams extend to the shoulder seams, 
The applied straps used in the back and front are attached to 
the shoulder seams. At that point they are wide, but 
gradually narrow as they reach the waist-line, ending just 
below it in shaped tabs. The straps used in front are orna- 
mented with tiny change pockets. The upper portions of the 
jacket-fronts form the small, pointed revers which meet the 
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rolling collar in notches. The closing is effected down the 
centre of the front, and the edges of revers and collar are 
finished with braid. 

The sleeves are two seamed and medium sized. They are 
close-fitting to above the elbow, where they expand into 
graceful fulness and are gathered into the arm-hole. At the 
wrist they are finished by a facing and trimmed with a row 
of braid applied about three inches from the lower edge. 

The pattern is cut in ten sizes, for ladies from thirty-two 
to for The 
medium size requires 
four yards of mate 


y-four inches bust measure, and costs 20 cents. 


tial twenty-seven in 
ches; three and one- 
quarter yards thirty 
two;two and one-half 
yards forty-four, or 
two yards fifty-four. 

The skirt is @ ve 


graceful and simple 
will un- 
doubtedly give entire 
the 
wheelwomen 


design, and 


satisfaction to 
many 
who are ever on the 
watch for that which 
will give comfort and 
#& neat appearance 
while enjoying their 
favorite sport. Each 
leg portion consists 
of afront, back and 
twoside portions, ‘Fhe 
apron front is in one 
piece, and is attached 
to the front pieces of 
each leg portion. 
The upper edge is fin 
ished with a narrow 
belt and the lower 
edge with a deep fac 
Braid applied in 


ing. 
a stylish manner and 
buttons set on the 
apron front form a 
suitable trimming. 

A garment view on 
page 31 shows a differ 
ent development. 

The pattern is cut 
in seven sizes, from & 
twenty to thirty-two Up 
inches waist measure, 
and costs 20 
The medium size re 
qui six and 
eighth yards of ma- 
terial twenty-seven 
inches wide; five and 
five-eighths yards thirty-two inches; three and five-eighths 
forty-four, or three and one-eighth yards fifty-four inches. 

These garments may be advantageously developed in cloth, 
serge, cheviot, tweed, covert suiting, poplin, whipcord, cord- 
uroy, ete., and they may be trimmed with braid, buttons or 
contrasting fabrics. 


cents. 


one 


N 


LADIES’ RUSSIAN JACKET. 
(For illustration see page 
No. 8779.—A very attractive and stylish model is the one 
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381, Lapres’ Carn WRap. 
(For description see 
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portrayed in the accompanying illustration. It is a desi; 
that may be worn by stout as well as slender women wi 
equally good effect. 

The pattern is developed in a beautiful shade of green bo 
cloth, the revers and belt being of dark green velvet orn 
mented with passementerie. Golden-brown mink was t 
fur used to trim this rich appearing garment. 

The jacket has a lining fitted by centre-back, side-bac 
also double bust-darts. TI 
. the fulness at the waist-li 
being disposed 
gathers. The fu 
fronts are also gat 


under-arm and shoulder seam: 
back of the material is seaniles 


ered at the waist-lin 
and theshaped basq 


piece is attached 
the lower edge of 


jacket, the fulne 


the back being In 
in two backwar 
turning pleats. TT! 
applied revers are 

tached to the jack 


flarir 
collar finishes t) 
neck 


sleeves 


fronts and a 


edge. Th 


are tw 


seamed and close fi 
ting, the slight fu 
ness at the upper pa 
being adjusted | 
At the wri 
they are finished by 
facing. 
Covert-cloth, bo: 
cloth, broadcloth, ke 
melton, velve 
velour gu nord, sill 
satin or brocade ma 


gathers. 


be used to de 


this garment 
braid, gimp, fur « 
feather edging « 
passementerie m: 
used to trim, 


A garment view o 
page 28 shows a diffe 
ent development. 

The pattern is cu 
in eight sizes, for li 
dies from thirty-tw 
to forty inches bus 


mensure, and costs 2 
cents. The 
size requires five an 

* five-eig! Ss vards 
nion Co. of New York. ap he neg 

Price $0 oacits, material 
his page.) inches 
ig : ’ and  seven-eighth 
yards thirty-two inches; three yards forty-four inches, or tw 
and one-quarter yards fifty-four inches 


mediur 


twenty-tw 


wide; thre 


LADIES’ CAPE WRAP. 


(For illustr: 


on. see this po 


No. 8811.—This clecant « 
0. 3811.—This elegant and graceful out-door garment i 


shown as made of black satin duchesse, with trimming o 


black ostrich tips, j eri 
E : Ss, Jet passementerie » ~avy.bis i 
peat e and heavy black sati 


The wrap has a ses 33 
rap has a seamless back and two fronts connected 
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the circular sleeve portions and shoulder seams. 
fulness at the neck edge i 


The extra 
ranged in box-pleats, two coming 
in the back and two in front, one being each side’ of the 
closing which occurs down the centre of the fronts and is 
effected with hooks asps or frogs. 
The sleeve portions are slightly gathered over the shoulders: 
and are smoothly attached the remainder of the distance to 
the edges of the back and fronts. They are surmounted by 
jece circular epaulets. The neck of the wrap is finished 
n exceedingly picturesque two-piece queen's collar. 
hand 


and eyes invisibly placed, « 


one ft 


A 


some evening 


le for 
the theatre or 


wrap, sui 


opera, could be 
made by this mod 
el of deep ruby 


et, trimmed 
with bands of 


in sable and 
1 throughout 


white satin. 
The rolling collar 


l be made en 


tirely of the fur, 
with the exception 
of the portion that 
rests against the 
neck which should 
be faced with the 
satin. let 
pieces be 
made of the 


ve 
the fur, the 

1g ug of the 
Satin. Made in 
this fashion the 


wrap would be 


dr enough for 


remon- 
fous occ ns, 


at the same 


time would not be 
at all flashy or 
outré, 


Fora plainer gar- 
ment suitable for 
church, afternoon, 
or general wear 
French broadcloth 
of a pale mastic 


color could be em 
ployed, and the ep: 
aulet ruffles and 
rolling collar made 
of mastic velvet. 
The sleeve portions 
can be covered with parallel rows of flat silk braid in mastic 
color, laid so that one slightly overlaps the other. 
a very pleasing and novel effect, 
A little more dres 


This gives 
omething like fine tucks. 
but not particularly expensive, would be 
a wrap of this design with the body portions made of black 
velvet, and the sleeves and rolling collar of black moiré, jet 
passementerie being used for trimming. 

Velvet, brocade, satin, corded silk, velveteen, broadcloth, 
kersey, ladies’-cloth or storm serge may be employed to de- 
velop this pattern advantageously. 

A garment view on page 25 shows a different development. 
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The pattera is cut in ten sizes. for ladies from thirty-two to 
forty-four inches bust measure, and costs 20 cents. The 
medium size requires six yards of material twenty two 
iriches wide; four and one-quarter yards thirty-two inches: 
two and three-quarters yard 


s forty-four inches, or two and 
one-quarter yards fifty-four inches. 


LADIES’ WAIST. 


For illustration see this page. 


. 8880. —Lavender net mounted on pale pink moiré with 
bead trimming was 
employed to devel- 
op this dainty 
waist. 

The material is 
arranged on a lin- 
ing which is fitted 
by the usual seams 
and darts, and 
closes down the 
centre of the front. 
The material is 
gathered at the 
«and shoulder 
edges and also at 
the waist-line. It 
is included in the 
shoulder and un- 
der-arm seams of 
the lining, and the 
fulness of the front 
is adjusted by sev- 
eral gathered tucks 
aut the bust-line, 
At the back the 
fulness is similarly 
disposed by collect- 
ing it in gathered 
tucks across the 
back at yoke depth. 
The neck is fin- 
ished by astanding 
collar of moiré, 
over which the net 
isarranged. Loops 
of ribbon placed at 
euch side form a 
dainty garniture, 

The sleeves are 


nee 


one-seamed and 
fare arranged on a 
close-fitting two- 
seamed lining. 


The material is 
gathered at the 
inside seam. and 
the fulness is col- 
lected in gathers 
at the top edge, forming a stylish little puff. 
lets are attached to the waist over the shoulde 
here made of moiré and are untrimmed. 

For a theatre waist this pattern could be most stylishly and 
attractively developed in chiffon, satin, velvet and lace. The 
satin, which should be of a pale shade of Nile green, is in- 
tended for the lining of the body portions and sleeves. On 
this is mounted pale green chiffon, through which the satin 
shimmers charmingly. The epaulets and wrist ruffles, also 
the crush collar are made of pale green velvet, lined with 
the satin. The epaulets are edged with deep pleatings of 


i 


Shaped epau- 


s. These are 
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point de gaze lace. A pleating of the same lace is carried 
across the shirred tucks at the front and back, and lace side 
pleatings surmount the collar. The epaulet and waist pleat- 
ings of the lace are headed by a band of silver-and-crystal 
passementerie, and a narrower edge of the same trims the 
wrist ruffles, Should a décolleté waist be desired, the material 
and lining may be cut to the line of the shirred tucks, and 
the sleeves may be cut off just above the elbow, or if shorter 
ones still are desired only the epaulet pieces may be employed, 
bands of passementerie, ribbon or artificial flowers giving a 
finish to the por- 
tion that extends \ y 
over theshoulder. : 

This very pretty 
and serviceable ‘ 
waist willdevelop ~~a Sao \\ / 
daintily in silk, — ss 

challis, net, chif. 2) 
fon, mousseline e = 
desoie, cashmere, 
henrietta, serge, 
etec., and may be 
trimmed with 
lace, ete. 

The pattern is 
eut in ten sizes, 
from thirty-two 
toforty-four in- 
ches bust meas 
ure, and costs 20 
cents. The medi- 
um size requires 
seven and one- 
quarter yards of 
material twenty 
two inches wide; 
four and five- 
eighths yards thir- 
ty-two inches; 
three and five- 
eighths yards for- 
ty-four inches, or 
three and one- 
eighth yards fifty- 

four inches. 


LADIES’ 
WAIST. 
(For illustration see 
this page.) 

No. 8700.—The 
jacket of this sty1- 
ish waist is made 
of black velvet 
trimmed with jet 
passemen terie. 
The waist and 
sleeves are of tur- 
quoise-blue taf- 
feta decorated with guipure insertion. 

The waist is mounted on a lining fitted by centre-back, 
side-back, under-arm and shoulder seams, also double bust- 
darts. The full back and fronts of the material are gathered 
at the neck edge and shoulder seams, and at the waist-line the 
fulness is confined by two rows of shirring. The novel and 
pretty bolero jacket is slashed back and front, as shown in the 
{lustration, and inserted in the under-arm and shoulder 
Beams. A plain band collar is attached to the neck edge and 
the closing of the waist is effected down the centre of the 
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No, 8700, Lapies’ Warst. Price2) cents, 
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front by means of hooks and eyes invisibly placed, 

The mousquetaire sleeves are one seamed and moun 
a two-seamed lining. The side edges of the mater 
gathered and inserted in the seams. 
sleeve ruffle is doubled and inserted in the arm-hole by 
ers and falls gracefully over the upper part of the , 
The lower edge of the sleeve is finished by a ry 
lace, or it may be fated. A girdle of ribbon encire] 
waist, ending in a bow in the back. 

A strikingly handsome waist made by this pattern h; 


at-fr 


The material 


the intersti 
which are se 
i there 

topaz, the 


jewels bein, 
ployed. The 
ofthe ja 
fronts and | 
and those ¢ 
slashed o 


ings are trir 


with narrow 
oftopaz-and 


tal passeme 


ie, and the f 


The loose f 
and bac] 
made of | 
mousselined 
over an a 
satin lining 
the sleeves 
sim ilarly d 
oped, the w 
ruflles bei 
th ppli 
lace headec 


the passeme 
ie. The ef 
let ruMles 
made of the 
taffeta 


an edging 0 


ber 


passement 


and « 


ught 
them at inte 
are the mocl 


paz. The ¢ 
- (For description soe this page.) ite : a 
are mac 


China silk, challis, taffet brown vel 


nainsook, batiste, dimity or lawn may 
waist, and luce, insertion zg “ 
be used to trim, 


4, cashmere, swiss, organdie, 1 
be used to develop 
imp, passementerie or braid 


; The pattern is cut in e' 
inches bust measure, 
requires six and one. 
and seven. eighths ya, 
eighths yards forty-f. 
fifty-four inches, | 


ight sizes, from thirty-two to | 
and costs 20 cents. The medium 
quarter vards twenty-two inches: 
nds thirty-two inches; three and tl 
our inches, 


or two and five-eighths y 
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LADIES’ PRINCESS DRESS (HIGH OR LOW NECK, LONG 
OR SHORT SLEEVE). 

(For illustration see this page.) 

No. 3829.—-Mauve drap d’été was the material employed to 
develop this graceful pattern. The simulated yoke is made 
of manve silk overlaid with white lace, and the sleeve puffs 
are made of the silk alone. Mauve satin ribbon outlines the 
yoke and epaulets, and white lace and white passementerie 
add further decoration. The small view shows the dress 
with the neck cut to yoke depth, close-fitting sleeve portions 

omitted, and with the epaulets untrimmed. 

The dress is fitted by centre-back, side-back, under-arm 
and shoulder seams. The lining fronts have double ‘bust- 
darts. The right front of the material has one bust-dart, and 
the left none at all, being attached to the left lining front 
just at the back dart. The lining fronts close down the cen- 


atta. 
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3829 


Lapres’ Princess DRESS (HIGH OR LOW NECK, LONG OR SHORT SLEEVE). 


tre, but the right front fastens across upon the left. The 
backs and side-backs continue into a graceful train which 
may be cut to round length if desired. A standing collar 
closing at the left side finishes the neck. The sleeves are 
two seamed and close fitting. They are surmounted by one- 
seamed puffs, which in turn, are surmounted by circular 
one-piece epaulets. 

Foulard, taffeta, satin, brocade, velvet, poplin, ladies’ 
cloth, cashmere, henrietta, eudora, etamine, or novelty 
goods may be used to develop this pattern, and lace, inser- 
tion, passementerie, braid, gimp, feather or fur edging may 
be employed to trim. 

A figure view on page 9 shows a different development. 

The pattern is cut in ten sizes, from thirty-two to forty- 
four inches bust measure, and costs 25 cents. The medium 
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size requires sixteen yards of material twenty-two inches 
wide; fourteen and one-eighth yards twenty-seven inches; 
eleven and five-eighths yards thirty-two inches, or eight and 
one-eighth yards forty-four inches. As represented three- 
eighths of a yard of lace twenty-seven inches wide for yoke 
facing, one-quarter of a yard of twenty-two-inch velvet for 
collar, three yards lace edging for neck and sleeves, one and 


- one-half yards passementerie, four and one-half yards ribbon 


and four buckles were used. 


LADIES’ COSTUME (HAVING THREE-PIECE BELL SKIRT). 
(For illustration see page 20.) 

No, 3816.—The stylish and effective costume shown in the 
accompanying illustration will be found as becoming to stout 
as to slender figures. The pattern is here attractively de- 
veloped in light tan covert-cloth, trimmed with narrow 


Price 25 cents. (For description see this page.) 
black braid and small black silk buttons. A belt of the 
cloth encircles the waist and fastens with a gilt buckle in 
front. 

The waist is mounted on a lining fitted by centre-back, side- 
baek, under-arm and shoulder seams, also double bust-darts. 
The back of the material is arranged upon the lining smooth- 
ly over the shoulders, the slight fulness at the waist-line be~ 
ing laid in two backward-turning pleats. The materialis cut 
to form a pleated tab below the waist-line. The full fronts 
are shirred at the waist-line and blouse over the belt in the 
manner shown in the illustration. The right front fastens 
over the left in double-breasted fashion, and the lining 
closes down the centre of the front by means of hooks and 
eyes. A standing collar finishes the neck, and the belt of the 
material is ornamented with two shaped tabs. The sleeves 
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are very stylish, being two seamed and close fitting to some 
distance above the elbow. There the fulness which appears 
is gracefully adjusted by three downward turning pleats be- 
ing laid on the side.edges of the upper outside sleeve portion. 
The sleeves are gathered into the arm-hole and finished at 
the wrist by a facing. 

The skirt consists of three pieces: front gore and two side- 
back gores united by a centre-back seam The skirt fits 
smoothly at the sides, being shaped over the hips by four 
darts, two on either side. The slight fulness at the waist-line 
is all drawn to the back in gathers, and a narrow belt is at- 
tuched to the upper edge, the lower edge being finished by a 
facing. 

Canvas, serge, covert-cloth, cheviot, tricot, ete., may be 
used to develop this pattern, and braid, gimp, ribbon, or 


Lapres’ Costume (Having THREE-PIECE 


passementerie may be used to trim. 

A figure view on page 7 shows a different development, 

The pattern is cut in ten sizes, from thirty-two to forty-four 
inches bust measure, and costs 25 cents, The medium size 
requires nine and three-quarters yards of material twenty- 
two inches wide; seven and five-eighths yards thirty-two 
inches; five yards forty-four inches, or four and five-eighths 
yards fifty-four inches. As represented twelve and seven- 
eighths yards braid were used to trim the skirt and basque in 
& novel and stylish fashion. 


LADIES’ COSTUME (HAVING SEVEN-GORED SKIRT). 
(For illustration see page 21.) 
No, 8793.—The charmingly atiractive and serviceable cos- 
tume portrayed in the accompanying illustration may be 
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BELL SKIRT). 
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satisfactorily developed in any of the stylish materials 

in vogue. The pattern as shown is developed in figured 

and-gray cheviot. The yoke is of all-over lace, and ruch 
lace trim the neck and wrists. Narrow black passemen 
is used to ornament the waist. The small view present 
dress minus the yoke portions, and with the sleeves 
elbow length. 

The Waist is mounted on a lining fitted by centre back, ; 
back, under-arm and shoulder seams, also double bust-d 
The upper edge of the material back is cut V-shaped, 
slight fulness at the waist-line being confined by shin 
The full fronts are cut away to correspond with the b 
and at the waist line the fulness is confined by a double 
of shirring which extends completely around the waist, 
back and front of the lining is overlaid with lace or some | 


Price 25 cents, 


(Por description see page 19.) 


Sasting material to simulate a V-shaped yoke, and a pla 
standing collar finishes the neck, 
iba. as sk Ak Seamed and close fitting, the upper pa 
intorae hented by a puff which is inserted with the slee 
eigmbola. ‘This puff does not extend complete 
in frome ae but ends in a small ruffled piece that fal 
centre of the tery of the garment is effected down t 
ciao re attractive costume is in seven pieces: fro 
the latter EN Sores. two side gores and two back gore 
the hips the skirt 4 *centre-back seam. In front and abo 
to the back and a Smoothly, all the fulness being draw 
placket closin, pre in four pleats’on either side of tl 
but flare i ese pleats are quite compact at the to 
gracefully as they “pproach the bottom, A narro 
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belt is attached to the upper edge and fastens with hooks and 
eyes inthe back. The lower edge of the skirt is stiffened 
with hair-cloth, faced, and bound with braid or velveteen. 

Canvas, cheviot, serge, broadcloth, henrietta, tricot, etc., 
may be used to develop this pattern and it may be trimmed 
with lace, gimp, passsementerie, ribbon or insertion, 

A figure view on page 8 shows a different development. 

The pattern is cut in eight sizes, from thirty-two to forty 
inches bust measure, and costs 25 cents. Medium size requires 
twelve and one-eighth yards twenty-two; eight and three-quar- 
ters thirty-two; six and one-half forty four, or four and seven 
eighths yards fifty four inches wide. As represented ten and 
one-eighth yards twenty-two inch figured material were used, 
with one and three-quarters yards plain material twenty two 
inches wide; one-half yard velvet; one half yard all-over lace, 
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one and five-eighths yards wide passementerie; five and one- 
quarter yards narrow passementerie and two and seven 
eighths yards lace edging. Width of skirt at lower edge is 
four and one quarter yards. 


LADIES’ COSTUME (HAVING THREE-PIRCR BELL SKIRT). 
(For illustration see page 22.) 

No. 8788.—An exceedingly stylish and attractive costume 
is here depicted as made of serge, combined with novelty 
goods for the vest, and braid for ornamentation. It is an 
excellent design for a tailor-made gown. 

The jacket is fitted by centre-back. side-back, underarm 
and shoulder seams, also single bust darts. The vest, which 
is included in the under-arm and shoulder seams, has double 
bust darts, and closes down the centre of the front by means 
of small buttons and button holes. The fronts of the jacket 
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turn back to form revers which mee the rolling collar in— 
notches. The neck edge is finished by a stylish standing 
collar. The extensions at the centre-back and side back 
seams are arranged in pleats which give the desired fulness 
below the waist-line. The sleeve is of fashionable dimensions 
and consists of two pieces mounted on a two-seamed lining. 
The lining for the under portion should be cut like the pat- 
tern for the material. The upper edge is neatly gathered and 
sewed into the arm-hole, and the lower edge is finished by a 
facing or hem. The skirt is a handsome model consisting of 
three pieces. About the front and hips it is adjusted to fit by 
means of two small darts on cither side, while the extra ful- 
ness at the back is arranged in small pleats which flare as. 
they approach the hem of the skirt. The lower edge is 
stiffened to the depth of twelve or fifteen inches with crino_ 


Fashion Co.of New York. 
Price 25 cents. (For description see page 20.) 


line or haircloth, and finished with a binding of velveteen or 
braid. The upper edge is finished by a narrow band. The 
placket opening occurs in the centre back seam. 

Cheviot, serge, tweed, ladies’ eloth, henrietta, cashmere, 
covert-cloth, novelty goods. etc., make up well by this mo.le, 
and braid, ribbon, lace, passementerie, galloon, or gimp may 
be used to trim. ‘ 

A figure view on page 11 shows a different developmen. 

The pattern is cut in ten sizes, from thirty-two to forty .our 
inches bust measure, and costs 25 cents. The medium size 
requires nine and five-eighths yards of material twenty-seven 
inches wide; eight and one quarter yards thirty-two inches; 
five and three-quarters yards forty four inches, or five yards 
fifty-four inches. As represented four and three quarters 
yards of fifty-fourinch material, three-quarters yards fancy 
vesting twenty seven inches wide, and four and three-quarters 


yards of silk braid were used. Width of skirt at lower edge 
is four and one-quarter yards. 
LADIES’ EMPIRE TEA GOWN. 
(For illustration see page 23.) 

No, 3798.—The accompanying illustration presents one of 
the most picturesque and attractive tea gowns designed this 
season. The pattern is developed in turquoise-blue taffeta 
trimmed effectively with cream-white Brus lace and dark 
garnet velvet ribbon. 

The short empire waist is fitted by under-arm and shoulder 
seams. The neck is finished by a standing collar, and two 
2d bretelle pieces ornament the shoulders. 
ist of one-seamed puffs mounted on a two-seamed lining 
which extends to the wrist and is'overlaid with the material. 

The skirt has five gores: front gore, two side gores and two 


The sleeves 
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back gores, the latter united by a centre-back seam. At the 
lower edge the skirt is finished by a deep facing and ‘the 
upper edge is gathered and attached to the waist. The 
gathers are discontinued under the arms, and a girdle of rib- 
bon conceals the joining of skirt and waist. The closing of 
this garment is effected down the centre of the front, 
Satin, cashmere, flannel, China silk, henrietta, 
light-weight cheviot, plain cloth or mohair m: 


fancy 
y be used to 
develop this pattern, and lace, insertion, braid, gimp or rib- 
bon may be used to trim. 

A figure view on page 


shows a different development. 
The pattern is cut in eight sizes, from thirty-two to forty 
inches bust measure, and costs cents. The medium si. 
requires twelve and one-half yards of material twenty-two 
inches wide; nine and one-eighth yards thirty-two inches; 
seven and three-quarters yards forty-four inches, or five and 
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seven-eighths yards fifty-four inches. As represented el, 
and one-half yards twenty-two-inch silk were used, 

eighth yard velvet twenty-two inches wide, nine and 

quarter yards ribbon velvet and three yards lace. 


LADIES’ TEA GOWN (IN EITHER TRAIN OR ROUND LENG 
(For illustration see page 24,) 

No, 8815.—As shown in the large views this stylish g 
is made of black foulard with an old-rose figure. The e 
let and sleeve ruffles are bound with old-rose satin rib 
and broader satin ribbon of the same color is used for 
standing collar, yoke trimming and sleeve bows. The s: 
view shows the gown cut to round length and with | 
sleeves, 

The gown is fitted by centre-back, side-back, under- 
and shoulder seams, The lining-fronts are fitted by do 


on 


Price 25 cents. (For description see page 21.) 

bust-darts, and are overlaid with material to simulate 
Square yoke. To the lower edge of this facing the full fro! 
are attached in box-pleats, one on each side of the closil 
which occurs down the centre, The backs and side-ba 
have extensions below the waist-line which form pleats, a 
these portions are continued into a graceful train, which ¢ 
be shortened to round length if desired. The neck of 1 
sown is finished with a Standing collar, Two styles 
sleeves are supplied with the pattern; 
but one is cut to elbow length and finist 
with two doubled ruflles, while the ‘ 
and is completed with 


both are two seam 
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Description of (Glored Fashion Plates, 


Il skirt), Dark cadot blue meltonette wa the 
Che vest and revers are made of w hite melton 
Black tailor braid and buttons trim the re. 

» Will be found on 


page 21, 
781. LADIES’ THREE 


PIECE BELL SKIRT. 


1 white pi eIng used for the 
buttons form the trimming. A detaile: 
A similar description of 


® 
Seven-gored skirt), Corn-colored satin duck 
trimming Sisting of point de gaze ruffles 


stron and st: 
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A detailed 
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LADIES’ LIGAT-GoRED SKIRT. Deep 
TimmMings of black silk cord and cut jet but 
description of the Jacket pattern 


THE 


cloth, eadora, serge or flannel may be employed to develop 
this pattern satisfactorily, and lace, insertion, braid, passe- 
menterie, gimp, feather trimming. embroidery or ribbon may 
be used for decoration. 

A figure view on page 13 shows a different development. 

The pattern is cut in ten sizes, from thirty-two to forty-four 
inches bust measure, and costs 25 cents. The medium size re- 
quires fifteen and three-quarters yards of material twenty 
two inches wide; thirteen and one-half yards twenty-seven 
inches; ten and one-half yards thirty-two inches, or eight 
and one-quarter yards forty-four inches. As represented ten 
yards narrow ribbon were used to trim ruffles and five yards 
wide ribbon for bows, etc. 


LADIES’ CAPE WRAP. 
(For Illustration see page 25.) 
No, 3811.—The handsome cape portrayed in the accom 


eee 


‘ll 


8798 
Lapies Empire Tra Gown. Price 2 
panying illustration is one of the latest styles of out-door 
garments. It is richly developed, as shown, in black moiré 
velour, trimmed with black passementerie and jet ornaments. 
The cape is circular in shape and the body portion consists 
of three pieces. The material in the back is laid in two 
broad box-pleats at the neck edge. The loose fronts are 
joined to the back by means of shoulder seams, the fulness 
at the neck being disposed in two box-pleats, one on either 
sile of the closing. The full sleeve portions are gathered 
over the shoulder at the upper edge and attached to the back 
and front portions of the cape in the manner shown in the 
illustration. Shaped sleeve-caps are attached to the shoulder, 
of the cape and fall gracefully over the sleeve portions. A 
flaring collar finishes the neck edge, and the closing of the 
garment is effected down the centre of the front. 
Velvet, vel-vel, velour du Nord, satin, plush, bengaline, 


rAaDy 


NDARD DESIGNER. 


5 cents. 


silk, brocade, covert-cloth, melton or ladies’-cloth may be 
used to develop this pattern, and gimp, braid, feather or fur 
edging, or passementerie may be used to trim. 

A figure view on page 16 shows a different development. 

The pattern is cut in ten sizes, from thirty-two to forty- 
four inches bust measure, and costs 20 cents. The medium 
size requires six yards twenty-two inches wide; four and 
one-quarter yards thirty-two inches; two and three-quarters 
yards forty-four inches, or two and one-quarter yards fifty- 
four inches. As represented four and one-eighth yards wide 
jet passementerie were used to trim, with three-quarters of a 
yard of narrow jet passementerie, six ornaments and four 
and one-half yards ribbon. 


LADIES’ ONE-PIECE BELL SKIRT. 
‘or illustration see page 2.) 


No. 87°3,—The stylish skirt here illustrated is developed in 


379 
(For description see page 22.) 
gray-and-blue mixed cheviot, and is plainly finished. 

The pattern is a very graceful design. It is in one piece 
only, and is laid in three short darts at each side to insure a 
perfect fit. The extra fulness is drawn to the back and laid 
in two inward turning pleats each side of the centre seam. 
The top is finished with a narrow belt, and the lower edge 
with a facing of velveteen. Some suitable stiffening, such as 
crinoline or haircloth, should be placed about the lower edge 
to the depth of eight or ten inches. to preserve the stylish flare. 

This skirt may be most satisfactorily developed in cloth. 
serge, Cheviot, tweed, covert suiting, mohair, cashmere, hen- 
rietta, silk, ete., and it may be stylishly trimmed with braid, 
gimp, galloon, passementerie or contrasting materials. 

Figure views on pages 6 and 10 show different developments. 

The pattern is cut in seven sizes, from twenty to thirty-two 
inches waist measure, and costs 20 cents. The medium size 


24 THE °S' 


requires six and one quarter yards of material twenty two 
inches wide; four and five eighths yards thirty-two inches; 
three and five-eighths yards forty four inches, or three and 
one-eighth yards. fifty-four inches. 

and one-eighth yards at lower edge. 


The skirt measures four 


LADIES’ JACKET. 


(For illustration see page 


No. 3823.—Light gray melton was the material employed 
for the pictured garment, with trinmings of narrow black 
silk braid and passementerie, 

The jacket is fitted by centre-back, side-back, underarm 
and shoulder seams, also single bust darts, The backs continue 
to the lower edge of the garment, but the fronts, under-arm 
sores and side-backs end at the waist-line, the latter being 


3815 


Copyright 180 


cut a little longer than the other pieces. To the lower edge 
of the fronts, underarm gores and side-back 


. circular basque 
portions are attached smoothly, a perfect fit being secured by 
an under-arm dert on each side. The basque pieces have ex- 
tensions, as have also the backs, which are arranged to form 
pleats. The forward edges of the busqué portions are grace. 
fully rounded. The jacket closes down the centre of the 
front, and the neck edge is completed by a standing collar, 

The sleeves are twoseamed and close fitting. They are 
gathered into the arm-hoiles and finished at the wrist by a 
facing, the cuff in the illustration being merely simulated. 

Velvet, corduroy, satin, bengaline, kersey, melton, covert 
cloth, koxcloth, serge, poplin or cheviot would be suitable for 
the development of this pattern, and braid, gimp, passe 
menterie, buttons or machine-stitching would be stylish fo, 
decoration. 


ANDARD DESIGNER. 
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Laptes TA GOWN (IN EITHER TRAIN OR ROUND LENGTH), 
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A figure view on page 2 shows a different developm: 

The pattern is ent in ten sizes, from thirty-two t 
four inches bust measure, and costs 20 cents. The r 
size requires four and three-quarters yards of y 
twenty-two inches wide; three and one-half yards thi 
inches; two and five-eighths yards forty-four inches, 
yards fifty fourinches. As represented three and one. 
yards of passementerie and two and one-half yards « 
braid were used to trim. 


LADIES’ COAT COLLARS. 

(For illustration see page 26. 
$826.—The first of these collars shown at the lef 
illustration is made of plain gray broa 
The other is made of dark blue velvet edged 


oth braided in 
1 jet 5 


‘ork, 
Price 2 cents. (For description see page 22 

Each collar has a band closing in front, 
flaring pleces which are attached to the band without f 
The corners of one pair of these pieces are rounded, 
the other are pointed, 

Cloth, velvet, satin, ete. 
pattern, and lace, 
fur or feather 
trim. 


surmounted 


+, nay be employed to devel 
embroidery, braid, gimp. passeme 


edging, or machine stitching may be u 


esis mid-winter wear these collar patteras could 
veloped in any smooth fur, suc! 
mink, or of the 
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of a yard of materiy 
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and three-eighths yards of braid were used to trim pointed 
collar, or one and one-eighth yards gimp to trim round collar. 


LADIES’ THR -TECE BE 
(For illustration see pag 


No. 8781,—The stylish and attractive s 


SKIRT. 


rt here shown is 


Copyright 1897 by S 
Lapies’ Capk Wrap. Pri 


suitable for promenade or calling, and is made of tan cloth, 
daintily trimmed with brown braid. 

The skirt consists of three pieces united by the usual seams. 
The front 1 sides are made to fit smoothly by means of 
small darts on either side of the front. The extra fulness is 
drawn to the back and arranged in pleats which fall in grace- 
ful folds to the hem of the skirt: The lower edge is stiffened 
to the depth of twelve or fifteen inches with haircloth or 
and finished with a velveteen binding or cording. 


a 


crinoline 


STANDARD 


DESIGNER. . ia 
cashmere, ladies’-cloth, henrietta, ete., will develop this pat- 
tern * satisfactorily, and it may be elaborately trimmed or 
plainly completed as desired. 
The pattern is cut in seven s) 
inches waist measure, and costs 2 


s, from twenty to thirty-two 
0 cents. The medium size 
six and one-quarter yards of material twenty-two 


$811 


andard Fashion Co, of New York. 
20 cents. 


(For description see page 23.) 


inches wide; five and one-quarter yards thirty-two inches; 
three and five-eighths yards forty four inches, or three and 
three-eighths yards fifty-four inches. As represented four and 
three quarters yards of fancy braid were used totrim. Width 


of skirt at lower edge four and one-eighth yards, 


LADIES’ JACKET. 
(For illustration see page 
No. 3822,—The graceful outlines of this jacket aresufticient 


a.) 


Laptes’ One-Piece BELL SEIRT. 


The upper edge is finished by a narrow band and the placket 
opening occurs in the centre-back seam. Any of the stylish 
woolen materials, including cloth, serge, tweed, cheviot, 


a 


Price 20 cents. 


(For description see page 23.) 


in themselves to recommend the garment to every stylish 
woman. In addition the design is new, effective and eapa- 
ble of many developments, The large view shows the jacket 
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as made of silver- 
pieces of blac 
menterie, 
collar pieces or 
trimming of any 
kind, and with the 
sleeves straight at 
the wrist instead 
of bell shaped 
in the large a 

The jacket is 
fitted by centre- 
back, 


side-back, 
underarm and 
shoulder seams, 
also single bust- 
darts. The backs 
have extensions 
below the waist- 
line which form 
laps. All the body 
portions extend 
well over the hips. 
The garment 
closes down the 
centre of the front, and to the forward edges of the fronts 
are attached graduated revers extending from the neck 
edge to the bottom of the jacket. ‘These muy be omitted 
if desired. The neck is completed by a band, to the upper 
edge of which are attached the 
shaped flaring piee These, too, 
may be left off. The sleeves are 
two seumed, and are fitted into the 
arm-hole by four box-pleats, At the 
wrist they may be either bell shaped 
or straight. 

Melton, kersey, velvet, corduroy, 
cheviot, serge, diagonal, boxcloth, 
ladies’-cloth, bengaline, satin or Scotch mixtures may be 
used to construct a coat of this kind, and braid, gimp, passe. 
menterie, fur or feather trimming, buttons or machine-stitch- 
ing may be used for appropriate and stylish decoration, 
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Labies’ THREE-PiECE BELL Sxirr, 


STANDARD 


gray broadcloth, with revers and collar 
k velvet, and trimmings of black silk passe/ 
The small views show the jacket without revers, 


Lapins’ JACKRT. Price 2 cents, 
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Lapis’ Coat CoLnans. 
(For description see page 24.) 
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A figure view on page 6 shows a different developmy 
The pattern is cut in ten sizes, from thirty-two to 
four inches bust 


(For description see page 24.) 


measure, and costs 20 cents. 4 
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LADIES’ JACKET BASQUE. 


(For illustration si 
No, 8787.—This stylish jacket is here deve loy 
blue broadcloth, plainly completed with machine 
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Price 10 cents, 


openings on 
machine-stitehing, 


holes. 


The neck edge is finished by 
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It extends to a fashionable d 
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tre back, side-back, 
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darts. Ar the lower edge the fri 
are gracefully curved. and the 
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either side of the front and finished v 
The closing is effected down the « 
front by means of small 


buttons and butt 


a stylish stand 
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collar. The fashionable sleeve is in two pieces mounted on a _ ton-holes, The neck is finished with a two-piece rolling 
two-seamed lining, The upper edge is neatly gathered and collar. 
sewed into the arm’s-eye, and the lower edge is finished by a The basque-piece is a modish and becoming addition to 


many garments this season, 
and the one in this pattern 
ranks among the first in 
shape and construction. It 
isin one piece, the top edge 
being gathered at the front 
and sides to produce a 
slightly rippled effect; and 
at the back two inward- 
turning pleats are formed 
each side of the centre, 
This basque is attached to 
the lower edge of the jack- 
et, the joining being con- 
cealed by an artistic ar 
rangement of ribbon. The 
sleeve is a stylish two-piece 
leg-o'-mutton design, fitting 
the forearm quite snugly, 
while the fulness at the 


a 


pose? 


2) 


Labiks’ JAcKEr. Price 2) cents, (For description see page 25,) top is collected in gathers 
and arranged to form a 

facing orhem. A simulated cuff may be added if desired. small puff. No trimming is applied. 
Serge, tweed, ladies'-cloth, cheviot, henrietta, broadcloth, This garment will develop stylishly in satin, heavy silk, 


cashmer 


novelty goods, éte., would develop this pattern velvet, plush, cloth, covert-suiting, cheviot, tweed and other 
orily, and braid or 


machine-stitching will be 
found all the trimming re- 
quired, though passemen- 
terie or gimp may be used 


popular fabrics, and it may 
be appropriately trimmed 
with braid, gimp, passemen- 
terie, ribbon, fur edging or 
contrasting materials, 


if desir A handsome Z The pattern is cut in ten 

basque could be made from Z sizes, from thirty-two to 

this pattern of green ladies’- gy forty-four inches bust meas- 

cloth with trimming of nar- Y ure, and costs 20 cents. The 

row black braid and small q medium size requires four 

buttons, and one-quarter yards of 
The pattern is cut in ten 


material twenty-two inches 
wide; three and one-quar- 
ter yards thirty-two inches- 
two and three-eighths yards 
forty-four inches, or one 
LADIES’ JACKET Basgue, Price 2 cents. (For desoription see page 2s) ‘24 seven-eighths yards 
seven , fifty-four inches, As rep- 
inches wide; two and seven-eighths yards thirty-two inches; resented one and three eighths yards of passementerie were 
two yards forty-four inches, or one and fivye-eighths yards used to trim, with three yards of ribbon for belt and bows. 
fifty-four inches, 


sizes, from thirty-two to 
forty-four inches bust meas- 
ure, and cost 20 cents, The 
medium size 


SS 


requires three 
and one-quarter 
materiz 


yards of 


twenty 


LADIES’ RUSSIAN JACK 
(For illustration see this page.) 

No. 8778.—A very novel and picturesque style 
of outdoor garment for fall wear is here illus- 
trated. It is in the present instance developed in 
seal-brown velvet; silk gimp, satin ribbon and 
metal buttons being employed as garniture, 

The pattern consists of a lining fitted by shoul- 
seams, also by 


der, under-arm and side-t 
double bust-darts. Upon this foundation the ma- 
terial is arranged, being included in the shoul 


der and under-arm seams. The seamless back 
is laid ina deep, inward-turning pleat each side 
of the centre, and fhe fronts are arranged in 
graceful blouse fashion, by collecting the extra 
fulness in gathers at the neck edge and at the 
waist-line. The fronts lap considerably, the 
right one over the left, and the closing is effected 


Copyright 187 by Standard Fashion Co. of New York. 
in double-breasted fashion with buttons and but- Lapres’ Russtan Jacker, Price®cents, (For description see gny, page., 
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LADIES’ RUSSIAN JACKET. two and one-quarter yards fifty-four inches. As repres 

five-eighths of a yard of light cloth fifty-four inches wid, 

yards wide passementerie and one yard narrow passeme 
were used for 1evers and rolling collar, 


(For illustration see this page.) 
—A very stylish jacket is bere illustrated, whieli 


LADIES’ BLOUSE WAIST. 
(For illustration see this page.) 

No. 3802.—The design pictured will be foun 
ot the most stylish and becoming of the 
varieties of blouse waists shown this season, 
pattern as represented is made in dark blue cai 
hair serge, trimmed effectively with narrow 
braid and frogs. A braided belt of the clot 
circles the waist and fastens with a silver buc] 
front. 

The waist is mounted on a lining fitted by 
tre-back, side-back, under-arm and shoulder 
also double bust-darts. The back of the ma 
is laid in two broad single box-pleats, one on « 
side of the centre, and at the .waist-li the fr 
. : ‘ ? is disposed in two rows of shirring. The full f 

Lapins* oe hep et PricaM conta, itis tasericein ten ae page.) “eg de paeopond aeatialts a aud 

upper edges are laid back to form the pointed re 
is well adapted for wearing with all modish skirts and is ex- At the waist-line the fulness of the material is confin 
tremely effective. In this instance gray cashmere was the  shirring. The lining is overlaid to form the small, po 
material chosen combined with white cloth, and trimmed vest-piece, and a band collar is attached to the neck 
with black silk 
braid. 

The jacket has a 
lining fitted by cen- 
tre-back, side-back, 
under-arm and 
shoulder seams, al 
so double bust 
darts, and closes 
down the centre of 
the front. The ma 
terial of the back 


The sleeves ar 
seamed and | 
fitting from 
wrist to abov: 
elbow, Fromtl 
they expand 

gra 
are gathered 
the arm 
plain belt of « 


ful fulnes 


leather or 


5 bes cles the 
is laid in a broad ee 
i thelows 
box-pleat which ex- blot 
blouse may be 
tends from the neck Ee 
a . under or over 
edge to the waist q ~ f \ i kirt 
. ag sk as 
line. The upper j 3802 * eee ee 
i | ferred The ch 
part of the fronts - ai i ape 
" = ak Sopyright 187 by Standard Fashi ~ 5 = o 16 rme 
=> . Basle tito Lapis’ Bouse Watsr. Price conta "Of0r AsouHl eae ed effected down 
form stylish revers Seo this page.) sper 
iets centre of the 
and the usual mode of closing is reversed by the left front the small vest piece fastening on the ke tt Hy undet 
overlapping the right. The fulness at the’ waist-line is dis “ti 
posed in gathers and concealed by a belt which also closes Cashmere, velvet, velveteen, corduroy poplin, S¢ 
: Y> popl 


atthe rightside. The neck edge is finished by a rolling 
collar The opening at the neck may be filled by over 
faying the lining with the same or contrasting material, 
or, if desired, fancy pieces of chiffon, net, mull, lace, 
silk, or mousseline de soie may be substituted. The 
sleeves consist of two pieces mounted on a two-seamed 
lining. The upper edge is neatly gathered into the 


arm’s-eye and the lower edge is finished by a facing. 
Dainty waists for afternoon or general wear may be 


made from this model of cashmere, serge, bri 
tine, cheviot, silk, novelty mixtures, etc., and braid, 
gimp. galloon, ribbon, passementerie or contrasting mu- 
terials would form suitable garniture. 

A figure view on page 15 shows a different de- 
velopment. 

The pattern is cut in eight sizes, from thirty-two to 
forty inches bust measure, and costs 20 cents, The me- 
dium size requires five and five-eighths yards of ma- 
terial twenty-two inches wide; three and seveneighths  suitings, 
yards thirty-two inches; three yards forty-four inches, or develop 
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gimp or may be plainly completed with machine-stitching 

The pattern is cut in ten sizes, from thirty-two to forty-four 
inches bust measure, and costs 20 cents Medium size re- 
quires four and one-eighth 
yards of material twenty 
seven inches wide; three 
and three-quarters yards 
thirty-two inches; two and 
five-eighths yards forty-four 
inches, or two and one- 
quarter yards fifty-four 
inches, As represented 
eleven and three-quarters 
yards of braid and two frogs 
were used to trim. 


LADIES’ NORFOLK 
BASQUE. 

(For filustration see page 28.) 
>. $801.—The basque 
portrayed in the accom 
panying illustration is a 
very stylish and effective model. The pattern is developed 
in blue serge, with vest of black velvet and trimmings 
of narrow black mohair braid and fancy buttons, 

The basque is fitted by 
side-back, under-arm and 
shoulder seams, also dou- 
ble bust-darts. The back 
and side-fronts of the basque 
are overlaid to yoke depth 
and a revers collar is at- 
tached tothe upper and side 
edges of these yoke pieces. 
Applied box-pleats or strap 
pieces ornament the front 
and back of the basque, 
and a narrow belt encircles 
the waist. The lining§ of 
the fronts is overlaid with 
material to simulate a vest, 
and a plain band collar fin 


* CoAT StmEvR (ONE-PIECE ishes the neck. 
MUTTON). Price 10 cents. The 


Copy 
Lapres’ Basgus. Price 20 cents. 


LE 
(For description see page 30.) 


sleeves are two 

seamed and close fitting, 
except at the upper part and there they expand slightly and 
are gathered into the arm hole. At the wrist they are fin- 
ished by a facing. 

The closing of the gar 
ment is effected down 
the centre of the front 
by means of hooks and 
eyes invisibly placed, 

Cheviot, flannel, serge, 
canvas, silk, corduroy, 
velveteen, velvet, covert- 
cloth or ladies’-cloth 
may be used to develop 
this pattern, and braid, 
passementerie or gimp 
will form an appropriate 
style of trimming. 

A figure view on page 
3 shows a different de- 
velopment, 

The pattern is cut in 


3780 


ten sizes, for ladies from thirty-two to forty-four inches bust 
measure, arid costs 20 cents. “Medium size requires four and 
one-quarter yards of material twenty-seven inches wide; 


»yright 1897 by Standard Fashion Co,of New York, 


Lapies’ Basque. Price 2cents. (For description see page 2.) 
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three and one-half yards thirty-two inches; two and one 
half yards forty-four inches, or two yards fifty-four inches. 
As represented one and seven-eighths yards of cloth fifty-four 
inches wide, three-quarters 
yard of velvet twenty-two 
inches wide, and ten and 
five-eighths yards of braid 
were used to trim, 


LADIES’ BASQUE. 
(For illustration see this page.) 

No, 8803, — The basque 
portrayed in the accom 
panying illustration is a 
new and exceptionally styl- 
ish model, and it has the 
additional merit of being 
very easy to construct if the 
rules of the pattern are fol- 
lowed. As shown, it is de- 
veloped in gray satin faced 
covert-cleth, trimmed with 
Olives of braid are used for 


(For description see this page.) 


black velvet and narrow braid. 
ornamenting the front. 

The basque is fitted by centre back, side back, under-arm 
and shoulder seams, 
also double bust- 
darts. The centre- 
bick seam is cut with 


an extension below 
the wajist-line which 
is laid underneath and 
forms the small 
pleated piece, The 
lining of the basque 
in front is overlaid to 
form a small, pointed 
vest, and the larger 
vest pieces are set 
under the side-fronts 
as shown in the illus 
tration. A band col 


i 3824 3824 
lar is attached to the ,,pres’ Coat SLEEVE (TWO-SKAMED LEG- 
neck edge. o-muTTON). Price 10 cents, 
S (For description see page #.) 

The sleeves are two 
seamed and medium sized. They are mounted on a two- 
seamed lining and are gathered into thearm-hole. At the 
wrist they are finished by a facing. Small, shaped sleeve 
caps or epaulets are at 
tached to the shoulders 
and stand out smartly 
over the sleeves. The 
closing of the garment is 
effected down the centre 
of the front by means of 
small hooks and eyes and 
fancy buttons. 

Covert-cloth, ladies’- 
cloth, broadcloth, velvet, 
cheviot, serge, tricot, 
etc., may be used to de- 
velop this pattern, and 
braid, gimp, passemen 
terie, velvet, embroidery 
or insertion may be used 
to trim, 

A figure view on page 5 shows a different development. 

The pattern is cut in ten sizes, from thirty-two to forty-four 
inches bust measure, and costs 20 cents. Medium size 


30 THE 
requires three and one-half yards of material twenty-two 
inches wide; two and one-half yards thirty-two inches; one 
and three-quarters yards forty-four inches, or one and one- 
half yards fitt yfour 
inches As represented 
eight yards of narrow 
and six and three eighths 


STANDARD DESIGNER. 


and shoulder seams, also double bust-darts. 
down the centre of the front with hooks and eyes, 
front has an extension attached to the centre-froy 


[Ocrozer, 


The linin 
v 


which laps over 
where the closing 
fected by means of 
and eyes invisibly 


yards wide braid were used 


The upper part of th 
to trim. 


lashed to form 
squares, 


is 


which ar 


LADIES’ COAT SI orated with fancy } 


(ONE PIECE LEG-O 
MU ) 
(For illustration see page 29.) 
No. 3828.—Navy blu 
diagonal was the material 
employed for the pictured 
sleeve, no trimming of 


and trimmed 
The neck is 
a plain 


with 


standin 


closing at the lef 


The two-seamed sg] 
of the latest de 


mounted on a 


two-s 
any kind being used. lining. If a linin; 
The sleeve has one seam under portion be « 


only. It is gathered into 
the arnv-hole and finished 
at the wrist by a facing. 
No lining portion is supplied with the pattern. If one be de 
sired it can be'cut in exactly the same way ns the material, 
Kersey, melton, covert, Scotch mixture, serge, velvet, 
corduroy, satin. bengaline 
or bouclé may be used to 
develop this pattern, and 
braid, gimp, passemen 
terie, fur or 


it should be cut li 
por 
upper edge i: 
ye and the wrist is finished by a facing 
small outline view shows the waist without the squar 
plainly completed. 
Cheviot. tweed, 
serge, ladics’-cloth, 
henrietta, covert 
cloth, mohair, bril- 
liantine, novelty 
goods, ete., may be 
used effectively in 
making this basque, 
with braid, passemen- 
terie, gimp, buttons, 
galloon or ribbon as 
garniture, 
The pattern is cut 
in ten sizes, from thir 
ty two to forty-four 


$792 


(For deseription see page 31.) material 


Lapies’ Waist. Price 20 conts, s 
gathe 
to the arm's-e 


machine- 


stitching may be employed 
Silk, satin, 


for garniture. 
satecn, or farmer's satin 
may be used for lining. 
The pattern is cut in 
four sizes, from ten to six- 
teen inches arm measure, 
and costs 10 cents. The 
medium size requires two 
and three-eighths yards 


of material twenty-two inches bust measure, 
inches wide; one and and costs 20 cents, 
threequarters yards The medium size re 
SLEEVE. Price 10 cents. i y-two inches: 4 ir 
oription soe page ge) thirty-two inches; one quires three and one 


LAptms" SLreyE. Price 10 cen 
quarter yards of ma- {For description see page 32. 
terial twenty-two inches wide; 


4 + two and five eighths 
thirty-two inelies; one and three-quarters yards fort; 


and five-eighths yards 
forty-four inches, or one yard fifty-four inches. 


LADIES’ BASQUE. 
(For illustration see 
page 2%) 

No. 8780.—The bas 
que portrayed in this 
illustration is an ex 
ceptionally stylish one, 
and can be made very 
attractive for calling 
or general wear. Al- 
most any desirable ma 
terial or fabric may 
used in its construction 
and it may be elaborate- 
ly trimmed or plainly 
completed as desired. 
The pattern js devel- 
oped in this instance in 
green cloth, effectively trimmed with narrow braid and 
fancy buttons. 

The basque is fitted by centre back, side back, under-arm 


inches, or 


on 


fifty-four 
represented t wo 
one-half yards of 
were used to trim 


LADIES’ Cc 
SLEEVE(two-sk 
LEG-O"-MUTTO! 
(For illustration 
page 29.) 
No. 8824,—Plai 
meltonette was th 


terial used fo 


sleeve shown in t 


Lapres’ Waist. Price 20 cents, lustration, brown 


: \ velvet and 
terie forming the appropriate decoration, 


The sleeve is two seamed, as is also thelining. The u 
arm portion of both lining and material are cut alike, s¢ 


(For desertption See page 22.) 
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OcrozeEr, 1897.] THE 
one piece is given for both in the 
pattern. The upper edge of the 
sleeve is fitted to the arm-hole 
by four box-pleats, and the wrist 
is arranged so that it can be either 
straight or bell shaped as is pre 
ferred. 

Kersey, velve! 


corduroy, chev- 
iot, satin, broadcloth, 
serge or ladies’-cloth may be em- 
ployed for the development of 
this and braid, gimp, 
passementerie, fur, buttons or 
machine-stitching may be used 
for trimming. 

The pattern is cut in four sizes, 


melton, 


pattern, 


from ten to sixteen inches arm 
measure, and costs 10 cents. Med 
requires two and three 
rds twenty-two inches; one and five-eighths yards 

sa thirty-two inches; one and 
five-eighths yards forty-four 
inches, or one and one- 
eighth yards fifty-four in- 
ches, As represented in 
the illustration, two passe- 
menteriec ornaments were 
used to trim. 


LADIES’ SLEEY 
GATHERED), Pric 


ium siz 


eighths 5 


LADIES’ WAIST 


(For illustration see page 


30.) 
No. 8792.—The stylish 
waist shown in the accom- 
panying illustration is one 
that will be found easy in 
construction, und very  sat- 
isfactory in results. The 
pattern in this particular 
instance is developed in 
green-and-violet figured foulard silk, having « collar and belt 
of dark green velvet, The neck and wrists are attractively 


3810 


Lavies' Dagss Sugeve. Price 10 
cents. (Mor description see page 39.) 


LADIES’ Divipep BicycLInG SKIRT (WITH OR WITHOUT APRON), 


STANDARD 


HCL 
10 cents, 
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finished with ruches of fine lace 
The waist is mounted on a lin 
ing fitted by centre-back, side- 
back, under-arm and shoulder 
ns, also double bust-darts. The 
back of the material is laid in 
two single box-pleats on either 
side of the centre, and the slight 
fulness at the waist-line is con- 
fined by a double row of shirring. 
The full fronts are gathered at the 
neck edge and edges of theshoul- 
der seam. At the waist-line the 
fulness is disposed in shirring to 
correspond with the back. A 
standing collar is attached to the 
neck edge, and the waist is worn 
with a round belt of leather, silk 
or velvet. The sleeves are two 
seamed and mountedona two-seamed lining. They are quite 
close fitting to above the 
elbow and from thenee ex- 
pand into a graceful puff and 
are gathered into the arm- 
hole. At the wrist they are 
finished by a facing. The 
closing of the garment is 
effected down the centre of 
the front by means of hooks 
and eyes invisibly placed. 


L THER PLAIN OR 
For description see page 33,) 


China silk, crépe, nun’s- 
veiling, grenadine, net, taffe 
ta, foulard, mohair, cash- 
mere, flannel, etc.. are mn 
terials that may be used to 
develop this pattern, and it 
may be trimmed with lace, 
braid, ribbon, passementerie 
or gimp. ption see page 33.) 

The pattern is cut in ten sizes, for ladies from thirty-two to 
forty- four inches bust measure, and costs 20 cents, The 


#3809 


seme lO 


3809 


LApirs’ Dicuss $ 
cents, (For desc 


3832 


Price 20 cents. (For description see page 38.) 
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medium size requires three and seven-eighths yards of ma- hooks and eyes. No lining paraiso Oe. ae 
terial twenty-two inches wide; two and seven-eighths yards gore. If one be desired genau ‘3 AR 7 pi x phi 
thirty-two inches; two yards forty-four inches, or one and back of the material is seamless and ae ea. Sgure smoo 
three-quarters yards fifty-four inches. As represented three The side-fronts are included in man aon ed and under 
and one-half yards of twenty-two-inch silk were used, five- seams and are arranged to Rave B.BrRC efu } pha effect 
eighths yard of twenty-two-inch velvet for belt and collar, the waist-line, The fronts of silk are attached to the 


and two and three-quarters yards of lace for neck and ing at the neck edge and at the w d 
: the side edges of the 


ist-line, and also ber 


sleeves, 
* front portions. The 


is finished with a 


LADIES’ DRESS 
SLEEVE. 
(For {llustration see page 30.) 

No. 3797,—Nowadays 
when sleeves form one of 
the chief features of a toi- 
lette, it is just as well for 
one to be careful in the 
selection of a pattern, The 
model portrayed in the ac- 
companying illustration is 
of a very stylish design. 
The pattern in this instance 
is developed in sage-green 
taffeta, with epaulets of 
green velvet trimmed with 
passementerie. The sleeve 
is two seamed and is 
mounted on a two-seamed 
lining. It is close fitting 
to above the elbow and 
from thence expands into 
graceful fulness and is 
gathered into the arm-hole. 
ist it is finished 
by a facing. The rounded 
sleeve-caps or epaulets are 
gathered at the upper edge 
and inserted with the sleeve 
in the arm hole. 

Henrietta, cashmere, 
serge, cheviot, silk, velvet, 
net, grenadine, or crépe 
nisy be used to develop this 
pattern. 

The pattern is cut in four 
sizes, for ladies from ten to 
sixteen inches arm measure, 
and costs 10 cents., Medi- 
um size requires two and 
one-half yards of material 
twenty-two inches wide; 


lar, over which 
piece of silk is arrang 
stylish, rippled basque- 
is attached to the lo 
edge of the waist at 
back, side and side-f 
portions, the joining t 


concealed by a medi 
width belt. 

A figure view on pa; 
shows a different dev 
ment. 

The pattern is cut in 
Sizes, from thirty-tw 
forty-four inches bust n 


and costs 20 ce 


medium size 


four and one-half yard 
material twenty-two i 


wide; three and one-¢ 


yards thirty-two inc 
two and one-eighth y 
forty four inches, or one 


three-quarters yards f 
fourinches. As repre 
ed one and three-qua 
yards forty-four-inch 


te 
twenty-two inches v 


inl, one yard figured 


one and one-eighth y 
wide passementerie 
three and one-eighth y 


narrow passemente 


used. 


$796.—In this i 
tration we show a 
graceful and becor 
sleeve developed in hen 
ta and fancy silk, with 
and small buckles for c 
mentation. 

It consists of a two-s 


one and seven-eighths yards 
thirty two inches; one and 2 
one-quarter yards forty-four 
.inches, or one and one 
eighth yards fifty-four in- 
ches, with one yard of thirty 
six-inch lining. As repre- 
sented two and one quarter 


ed portion over a lining 
Surmounted by a 
The sleeve fits snugly 


a F its entire length, and th 

yards twenty-two-inch silk, ’ ‘ Bae Ve saag : a : e 
¥ ; 2 ; Copyright 1897 by Standard Fashion ¢ Sow ss is obt: 
-eighths of a yard of =} OpyTight by Stand: 21 Co, of New York, : t 

ee ben tack ealean and No. 3830, Misses’ CLOAK. Price #0 cents. (For de ription eos tac, by a stylish puff whic 


i i i neatly gathered into 
one and seven-eighths yards gimp were used to trim, arm-hole, and attached across the top oe ee Saha oa Fe, 
eye Ba perforations of the pattern. The forward edge 0° 
(For illustration see page 80.) pull Is gathered a short dist 
eae ; . ance f 2 @ 
No. 3789.—Blue drap d’été, fancy silk and black passemen- to the top of the sleeve where it falls z ne ae 
terie were employed to develop this stylish waist. The pattern is cut in four sizes trom en es 2 iz 
ee e: © sixtee! 


The material is arranged on a lining shaped by the usual arm measure, and costs 10 cents Th ii . 
seams and darts, and closing at the centre of the front with two and one-half yards of material te i = aa 2 
: venty-two inches ¥ 
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two and one-eighth yards thirty-two inches; one and one-half 
yards forty-four inches, or one and one-eighth yards fifty-four 


inches. 


LADIES 


SLEEVE (WITH CIRCULAR CAP, EITHER PLAIN 


OR GATHERED). 
(For illustration see page 31.) 


No. 3784,—A very graceful and stylish design 


sleeve is 
Dark blue serge and narrow 
braid were used to develop 
it as show: one view, and 
y drap d’été and silk 
gimp, as pictured inthe two 
remaining illustrations. 
The foundation 


consists of two portions 


here illustrated. 


sleeve 
nd 
The 
puff isin one piece and is 
ar ang on the upper part 
of the foundation sleeve. As 


fits the arm closely. 


shown in the two first views 
the gathered cap is attached 
and asshown 
lustration the 
Ay Each 
cap is in one pieceand 
One is 
gathered at the top and at- 
tached to the sleeve while 
the other shaped 
without any fulness. 

The pattern is cut in four 
i to sixteen 
measure, and 

The medium 
requires three and three- 
quarters yards of material 
inches 


tothe tope 


in the i 


plain cap was used. 


in design. 


one is 


rom ten 


Sy 
inches arm 
costs 10 cents 


siz 


twenty-two wide; 
If yards 
two yards 
. or one and 


yards fifty- 


two and one-k 


thirty-two inches 
forty -fourinch 


LADIES’ DRESS SLEEVE. 


For illustratio; 


© page 31.) 
No. $810. —This stylish 
2 as portrayed in the 
ation is very effective- 
ty developed in gray broad- 


sle 
illust 


cloth, handsomely trimmed 
with dark blue silk braid. 
The sleeve is two seamed, 
and is mounted on a two- 
seamed lining. It fi jose- 
ly from the wrist to some 


distance above the elbow. 
From thence to the arm-hole 
the material expands into a 
graceful puff, which is fur- 


for a ladies’ 


STANDARD 


DESIGNER. 
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LADIES’ DIVIDED BICYCLING SKIRT (witH oR wirHOUT 
APRON). 


(For illustration see page 31.) 


No. 3832.—The practicabili 


y and neatness of this novel 


skirt will be apparent to every woman who ridesa wheel. 


The salient feature of this garment is its peculiar cut, which 


affords 


Copyright 1897 by Standard Fashion Co. of New York. 


No, 3300, Misses’ Dress. 


ther ornamented by the square, shaped epaulets. 
The pattern is cut in four sizes, from ten to sixteen inches 


“rm measure, and costs 10 cents. : 
of material twenty-two inches wide; 


and one-eighth yards 


Medium size requires two 


one and three quarters yards thirty-two inches; one and one- 
eighth yards forty four inches, or seven-eighths yards fifty- 
four inches, with seven-eighths yards thirty-six-inch lining. 


a alill a e 


Price ® cents. 


(For description see page 34.) 


the utmost freedom of 


motion. As shown in the 
large view the skirt is made 
of brown-and-tan cheviot 
with straps of brown braid 
on theapron held by small 
brown horn buttons. The 
upper small view shows 
the skirt without the apron, 
and the lewer small view 
shows the skirt as itappears 
when its wearer is on a 
wheel. 

The skirt has five gores: 
front gore, two side gores, 
and two back gores. The 
front gore has a centre seam 
which connects with the 
centre- back seam, and these, 
with inside leg seams, make 
the skirt as serviceable fora 
diamond frames fora drop 
frame. The apron fastens 
down upon the front gore 
with buttons and button- 
holes, hooks and eyes, or pat- 
ent fasteners. The fulness of 
the skirt at the waist-line is 
taken to the back and ar 
ranged in two backward- 
turning pleats each side of 
the centre back seam. 

A figure view on page 14 
shows a different develop- 
ment. 

The pattern is cut in seven 
sizes, from twenty to thirty- 
two inches waist measure, 
and costs 20 cents. The me- 
dium size requires six and 
one-eighth yards of material 
twenty-seven inches wide. 


LADIES’ DRESS SLEEVE. 
For illustration see page 31.) 
No, 3809.—The model pre- 

sented in the accompanying 
illustration is a very stylish 
and effective one. It is rep- 
resented as made of fancy 
figured silk. 

The sleeve is two seamed 
and mounted on a two-seam- 
edlining. From the wrist 
to some distance above the 


elbow the sleeve is close fitting, but at the upper part the 
material expands into graceful fulness, which is adjusted 
by three small, downward-turning pleats laid on the side 
edges of the upper outside sleeve portion. 


The pattern is cut in four sizes, for ladies from te 
teen inches arm measure, and costs 10 cents. 


m to six. 
The medium 


size requires two yards of material twenty-twe inches wide, 
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for the present season or for later winter wear 

The jacket in this instance is attractively developed in light 
tan melton with revers and collar of dark velvet trimmed 
with black silk braid and sable. 

The jacket is fitted by centre-back, side-back, under-arm 
and shoulder seams, also single bust-darts. The centre-back 
and side-back seams have extensions below the waist-line 
which are laid underneath to form the pleats. 

The jacket is double breasted and the upper portion of the 
right front is laid back, thus forming the shaped revers. A 


Copyright 1897 by Standard Fashion Co, of N 
No, 3821, Misses" JAoKer, Price 


w York, 


ents. (For description see page35.) 


simple standing collar is attached to the neck e 
however, is surmounted by a two-piéce rolling collar. 

The slee 
elbow, where they expand into gracefully full proportions and 


. This, 


Ss aré two seamed and close fitting to above the 


are gathered into the arm-hole. At the wrist they are finished 
by a turned up cuff. 

A garment view on page 39 

The pattern is cut in seven sizes, for misses from ten to six- 


) shows a different development. 


teen years of age, and costs 15 cents. The fourteen-year size 
requires four and one-quarter yards of material twenty-seven 
inches wide; two and five-eighths yards forty-four inches or 
two and one-eighth yards fifty-four inches, in addition to the 
trimmings and linings. 


MISSES’ RUSSIAN JACKET. 
(For illustration see this page.) 

No. 8782.—Plaid serge and plain velvet were employed to 
develop the stylish garment shown on this attractive figure. 
Small, round, velvet-covered buttons form the only garniture. 
* The material is arranged on a lining shaped by the usual 


TANDARD DESIGNER. [ Octrozer, 


seams and darts, and extending only to the waist-lin 
back is arranged to form a large box-pleat with an | 
turning pleat each side of the box-pleat. The fronts ; 
ilarly arranged, and the fulness at the waist-line of bo 
ed in gathers and alle 


and front portions is colle 
drop in graceful blouse style. A narrow belt of vel 
t. The neck is finished with a turn-o 


circles the w 
lar of material faced with velvet. 

Prettily-shaped epaulets are attached to the waist o 
shoulder, extending stylishly over the sleeve. 
seamed, the fulne: 
puff. A small turn-ov 
the sleeve. 

This stylish garment may be satisfacterily develo 


ESE A 


the top being arranged in ; 
r collar is sewed to the lower, 


cloth, serge, cheviot, tweed, mohair, etc., and may be | 
decorated with braid, gimp, galloon, passementerie « 
trasting materials. 

A garment view on page 39 shows a different develo 
$, from ten to sixteen 


The pattern is cut in seven siz 
and costs 15 cents. The fourteen-yes 


es fiv 


size requ 


of materi: 
yards thir 
four inches, or two and one-eighth y 


twenty-two inches wide; three and five; 
two and seven-eighths yar 
ards fifty-four inc 


y-two inches; 


Price I cents. 


(For description see this page.) 


MISSES’ CLOAK. 

(Por tllustrati: 

No, 3830.—For a school cleak the garment shown in| 
companying illustration will be found all that could 
sired. It can also be made of handsome materials for 
noon or church wear, As illustrated, gray novelty cl 
was employed, with trimmings of black gimp and large f 
pearl buttons for fastening. 
The cleak is fitted by 


shoulder 


nm see page 87.) 


centre-back, side-back, under-ar 
Seams. The backs and side-backs have exté 
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below the waist-line which form pleats and cause the gar 
ment to flare stylishly at the lower edge. The fronts are 
without darts, and the right fastens over the left in double 
breasted fashion. They are cut V shaped at the neck edge, 
and slashed revers, which meet in notches a small collar in the 
back, give a stylish finish. Pocket flaps, beneath which pock 
ets may be inserted if desired, decorate the fronts. The 
sleeves are two seamed and are gathered into the arm-hole; 
at the wrist they are finished with a facing. 
of the cloak is also faced or hemmed. 

Corduroy, velvet, broadcloth, serge, diagonal, kersey, mel- 
ton, bouclé, Scotch frieze, or ladies’-cloth may be employed to 
develop this pattern, and braid, passementerie, gimp, buttons 
or machine-stitching may be used to decorate. 

A figure view on page 82 shows a different development. 

The pattern is cut in seven sizes, from ten to sixteen years, 
Fourteen-year size requires eight and 
s of material twenty-seven inches wide; five 


The lower edge 


and costs 20 cents, 


one-half y 
and one-quarter yards forty-four inches, or four and one- 
eighth yards fifty-four inches, As represented two and 
seven-cighths yards of narrow black silk gimp were used to 
trim sreund the small 
collar that finishes the 
neck, the shaped pock 
et-flaps and the slashed 
revers. It may 
used at the wrists to 
simulate cuffs 
any be desired. 


also be 


should 

Later 
in the year narrow fur 
can be used in 
of the braid. 


place 


MISSES’ DRESS. 


(Por illustration see 
page 33.) 
No. 8800.- > dress 
shown in the accom 


panying illustration is 
an especially attractive 
It 
issimple to construct, 
refined and stylish in 
appearance and has the 
additional merit of be 
ing comfortable. The 
pattern is developed in 
blue-and-scarlet 
cheviot trimmed with 
dark blue velvet and narrow scarlet braid. 

The waist of the dress is mounted on a lining fitted by nn- 
der-arm and shoulder seams, also single bust-darts. The lining 
is overlaid to yoke depth back and front and to the lower edge 
of this facing the material of the backs and front is attached, 
the back portions being laid in three single pleats on either 
side of the closing, and the front pleated to correspond, The 
epaulets ornamenting the shoulders are ent in four tabs, and 
the neck edge is finished by a standing collar. The sleeves 
consist of one-seamed puffs mounted on a two-seamed lining 
which extends to the wrist, and is overlaid with the material. 
The full, straight skirt is finished at the lower edge by a deep 
hem; the upper edge is gathered and attached to the lower 
edge of the waist. The fulness is collected in gathers in the 
back. A narrow belt or girdle encircles the waist, concealing 
the joining of the skirt and waist. The closing of the dress is 
effected down the centre of the back by means of hooks and 
eyes, 

Cashmere, serge, cheviot, henrietta, ladies’-cloth, canvas, 
ete., may be used to develop this pattern, and lace, braid, in 


and desirable model. 


Misses’ CLOAK, Price 20 cents, 
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sertion, contrasting material or ribbon may be used to trim- 

A figure view on page 83 shows a different development. 

The pattern is cut in seven sizes, from ten to sixteen years, 
and costs 20 cents. The fourteen-year size requires eight and 
ith yards of material twenty-two inches wide, five and 
seven-eighths yards thirty-two inches, four and one-half yards 
forty four inches, or three and a half yards fifty-four inches. 
As represented four yards of forty-four-inch material were 
used, with one and one-eighth yards of twenty-two-inch vel- 
vet and twelve and three-eighths yards of braid to trim. 


one-e 


MISSES’ COSTUME (HAVING THREE-PIRCK SKIRT). 
(For illustration see page 38.) 

No. 3794.—This exceedingly pretty costume as pictured is 
made of olive-green cashmere, with silk and gimp for orna- 
mentation, 

The waist has a lining fitted by centre-back, under-arm and 
shoulder seams, also single bust-darts, and closes down the 
centre of the front. The material is arranged on this lining 
and the back is laid in a box-pleat which extends from the 
The extra fulness at the waist- 
line is disposed in two 
rows of shirring. The 
neck edge is finished by 
a stylish standing col- 
Jay, and a medium-sized 
belt encireles the waist. 
The right front over- 
laps the left and the 
forward edge is cut to 
form three squares, 
which are decorated 
with fancy buttons. 
A ruffle of silk conceals 
the closing at the left 
side. Very stylish and 
becoming epaulets are 
sewed in the arm holes 
and fall gracefully over 
the sleeves. The 
sleeves are of fashion 
able dimensions and 


neck edge to the waist-line. 


consist of two pieces 
mounted on a two- 
seamed lining. The 
upper edge is neatly 
gathered and the lower 
edge is finished by a 
facing or hem. The 
skirt is a handsome model consisting of three pieces united by 
the usual seams. The front and sides fit. smoothly by means 
of small darts, the extra fulness being drawn to the back and 
arranged in pleats on either side of the back. The upper edge 
is finished by a narrow band, and the lower edge by a bind- 
ing of velveteen or cording, In this instance the side-front 
seams are trimmed with gimp. The placket opening occurs 
in the centre-back seam, 
serge, henrietta, cashmere, tweed, cheviot, novelty suiting, 
brilliantine, ete., may be used with excellent results in mak- 
inga costume of this description, and braid, galloon, gimp, 
ribbon or contrasting materials would form a suitable trim 
ming. 

A figure view on page 34 shows a different development. 

The pattern is cut in seven sizes, from ten to sixteen years, 
and costs 20 cents. The fourteen-year size requires eight and 
one-quarter yards of material twenty-two inches wide, five 
and seven-eighths yards thirty-two inches, four and seven- 
eighths yards forty-four inches, or three and five-eighths yards 
fifty-four inches. As represented, three-eighths of a yard of 


(Bor description see page 38) 


sented in the accom 
panying illustration 
isa design that will 
prove very becoming 
to young girls. The 
pattern is developed 
in brown kersey 
with trimming of 
dark brown braid 
and passementerie, 
The jacket is fitted 
by centre back, side. 
back, underarm 
and shoulder seams, 
also single bust 
darts. The centre 
backs and side-backs 
have extensions be 
low the waist-line, 
which are laid un- 
derneath to form the 
pleats. The jacket 
is double breasted 
and the upper por- 
tion of the right 
front forms the 
shaped revers. A plain band collar is attached to the neck 
edge, and is surmounted by two-piece rolling collar. The 
sleeves are two seamed and close fitting to above the elbow, 


MISSES’ RUSSIAN J 


No. 3782.—Tan 


from whence they expand into graceful fulness and are gath 
At the wrist they are finished by a 


ered into the arm-hole. 

shaped turn-up cuff. 
Velvet, kersey, mel 

ton or cheviot may be 


used to trim. 

A figure view on page 
36 shows a different de 
velopment. 

The pattern is cut in 
Seven sizes, for misses 
from ten to sixteen 
years of age, and costs 
Ieents. The fourteen 
year size requires four 
and one-quarter yards 
of material twenty 


{ seven inches wide; two 
and five-eighths yards 
forty-four inches, or 


two and one-eighth 
yards fifty-four inches 
As represented one and 
one-eighth yards v 
six and one-quarter 
yards narrow and three 
and one-eighth yards 
faney braid were used 
to trim. 


de, 
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Misses’ Costume {HAVING THREE-PIECR SKIRT). Pri 
For description see Page 37,) ° 


MISSES’ AND GIRLS’ COAT SLEEVE (Two seamep LEG-0'- 
MUTTON). 
(For illustration see page 39, 
A very useful pattern for the remodelling of last 


the material is arranged to form the 
epaulet, im one piece, is attached to 
prettily over the sleeve, 


No. $827.— This style of g, 


ladies’-cloth, brown silk b 
were employed to develop the stylish and be: 
in the very pleasing manner here illustrated. 


[Ocroner, 


It is developed 


simpl 


No lining is provi 


side. 


The 
edge is gath, 
sewed into t 
eye 


: ~ “4 tani 
a THE STANDARD DESIGNER. 
inter’: sleeves i icted. 
venty-two-ine in gr silk was used f aati winter's coat sleeves is here depic t 
twenty-two-inch plain green silk was used for pleating. Be Entec incnige, | The, pattern de: vers 
—— eerie struct and consists of two pieces. i 
eater at eg this pattern, but if one be desired itshould be cut like 
‘ ration see page 
No. 8821.—The 
stylish jacket pre 
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ACKET. 
(For Iustration see page 39.) 
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veloped in almost any fabric now in vogue, 

Cloth, serge, cheviot, tweed, bouclé suiting, cashmere, 
henrietta or flannel! will be found suitable, and garniture may 
be selected to suit the individual taste. es 

A figure view on page 36 
shows a different development. 

The pattern is cut in seven 
sizes, from ten to sixteen years, 
and costs 15 cents. The four 
teen-year requires five 
yards of material twenty-two 
inches wide; three and five- 
eighths yards thirty-two 
inches; two and seven-eighths 
yards forty-four inches, or two 
a ghth yards fifty-four 
inches. As 
frogs and five and three-quar- 
ters yards of narrow brown 
silk braid were used to trim. 


siz 


and one 
represented four 


MISS: BASQUE, 
(For illustration see page 40.) 

No, 8808.—The novel and pretty waist depicted in this illus- 
tration is especially becoming to young girls, and admits of 
various forms of decoration. Red henrietta was the materia, 
selected for the illustrated model, with trimming of narrow 
black braid and small buttons. 

The waist is fitted by a lining having the 
usual seams and darts and closing down the 
centreof thefront. The material is arranged 
on this lining, and is cut to form a point at 
the lower edge both in the back and front. 
The right front is faced to yoke depth with 
the material. The closing is effected at the 
left side by means of hooks and eyes invisibly 
placed; se rows of braid ornament both 
the front and the back, giving a very stylish 
finish. The neck edge is finished by a stand- 
ing collar, and the lower edge of the waist is 
faced. 'The sleeve is a modish two-piece leg- 
o’-mutton model, arranged on a two-scamed 
lining. The pattern provides no lining for the 
undet-arm portion, but if one be desired it should be cut like 
the outside. The upper edge of the sleeve is gathered into 
the arm’s-eye, forming a neat puff, and the lower edge fits 
the fore-arm snugly. Narrow braid and small buttons form 
A pretty garniture. 

This waist will develop effectively in cashmere, serge. 
tweed, cheviot, henrietta, silk, 
drap d'eté, novelty goods, ete., 
and may be suitably trimmed 
with gimp, galloon, ribbon, 
braid or passementerie. 

The pattern is cut in seven 
sizes, from ten to sixteen years, 
and costs 15 cents. The four 
teen-year’ size requires three 
yards of material twenty-two 
inches wide; two and three- 
eighths yards thirty-two 
inches; one and one half yards 
forty-four inches, or one and 
one-quarter yards fifty-four 
inches, Ag represented six 
and one-half yards of braid and fifteen buttons were used 
to trim across the upper edge of the right front, around the 
standing collar, and to :imulate cuffs at the lower edge of the 
sleeves, 
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pyright 187 by Standard Fashion Co. of New York. 
Misses’ Jacke. Price Iicents. (For description see page 38,) 


ES’ AND GIRLS’ COAT 

K (FWO-SEAMED i 
TION). Price 10 cent 
(For deseription see page 


Copyright 187 by Standard Fashion Co. of New York. ; 
Misses’ RusstanJ Acker. Price 15 cents. (For description see page 
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MISSES’ THREE. PIECE BELL SKIRT. 
(For Slustration see page 40.) 

No. 3795.—A very popular and suitable skirt for misses’ 
wear is here pictured as made of blue serge stylishly trimmed 
with fancy braid. 

The pattern consists of a 
narrow front and two wide 
side-back gores joined by a 
centre-back seam. The slight 
fulness at each side is disposed 
in two short darts, and at the 
back itis laid in two inward- 
turning pleats each side of the 
centre. The top is finished 
with a narrow belt and the 
lower edge may be finished 
with a deep hem or with a 
binding of velveteen, brnid, ete. 
Braid placed around the lower 
edge forms a neat and desir- 
able finish. 

This modish skirt may be suitably developed in cloth, serge, 
cheviot, tweed, mohair, brilliantine, etc., and it muy be 
stylishly trimmed with braid, gimp, passementerie or con- 
trasting materials, 

A figure view on page 35 shows a different development. 

The pattern is cut inseven sizes, from ten to sixteen years, 
and costs 15 cents. The fourteen-year size re- 
quires four and five-eighths yards of material 
twenty-two inches wide; three and three 
eighths yards thirty-two inches; two and seven- 
eighths yards forty-four inches, or two and 
one-half yards fifty-four inches. As repre- 
sented six and one-half yards of narrow-braid 
and three and three-eighths of wide braid 
were used to trim, 


MISSES’ BASQUE (IN TWO LENGTHS). 

(For illustration see page 41.) 
3812,—The accompanying illustration 
shows a very neat and pretty basque, which 
lends itself most readily to almost any style 
of adornment. In the present instance the 
pattern is developed in dark green storm serge, finished only 
with machine-stitching and buttoned down the back with 
small silk buttons. Thesmall view depicts the basque with the 
lower edge cut round instead of pointed back and front, as 
in the large view. 

The waist is fitted by side-back, under-arm and shoulder 
seams, also single bust-darts 
A plain standing collar is at- 
tached to the neck edge, and 
the sieeves, which are especi 
ally stylish and comfortable, 
aretwo seamed and close fitting 
from the wrist to above the 
elbow, 


No. 


Then they expand 
gradually into a medium-sized 
pul and are gathered into the 
arm-hole. At the wrist they 
are finished by a facing. The 
closing of the garment is ef 
fected down the centre of the 
back by means of buttons and 
button-holes. The lower edge 


of the basque may be cut pointed or round, as preferred. 


Serge, flannel, cheviot, plain cloth, drap d’ete, étamine, ete. 
may be used to develop this pattern, and it may be trimme.j 
or not according to the taste of the wearer, 
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The pattern is cut in seven sizes, from ten to sixteen years, 
and costs 15 cents. The fourteen-year size requires three 
yards of material twenty-two inches wide, one and seven- 
eighths yards thirty-two inches, one and one-half yards forty- 
four inches, or one and one-quarter yards fifty-four inches. 


MISSES’ AND GIRLS’ SLEEVE. 
(For illustration see page 41.) 

No. 3806.—A very pretty and desirable sleeve is shown in 
the accompanying illustra- 
tion. The pattern is de- 
veloped in light golden- 
brown serge trimmed with 
narrow braid. 

The sleeves consist of a 
one-seamed puff mounted 
on a two-seamed, close-fit- 
ting portion. The one- 
piece sleeve cap is gatherad 
at the upper edge and in- 
serted with the sleeye into 
the arm-hole. At the wrist 
the sleeve is faced. 

Canvas, cashmere, serge, 
cheviot, fancy flannel, hen 
rietta, silk or velvet may be used to develop this pattern, and 
passementerie, gimp, braid, insertion, Jace or ribben may be 
used to trim. 

The pattern is cut in eleven sizes, from six to sixteen years, 
and costs 10 cents. The fourteen-year size requires two and 
three-eighths yards of material twenty-two inches wide, one 
and three-quarters yards thirty-two inches, one and three- 
eighths yards forty-four inches, or one and one quarter yards 
fifty four inches, with three-quarters of a yard of lining 
thirty-six inches wide. As represented seven-eighths of a 
yard of forty-four-inch material were used, with one yard of 
twenty-two-inch silk for the puff, and fourand three quarters 
yards of braid to trim. 


MISSES’ WAIST. 
(For illustration see page 41.) 
No. 3805.—The ex 
ceedingly modish waist 
depicted in the illustra 
tion is made of gray 
henrietta combined 
with figured silk. Jet 
trimming was used as 
garniture. 
The waist is fitted by 
a lining having under- 
arm and shoulder 
seams, also single bust- 
darts. The pointed 
yoke back and front is 
overlaid with the mate- 
rial. The full outside 
portions are gathered 
atthe upper edge and 
inserted in the shoulder 
seams and are also at- 
tached te the waist at yoke depth. The extra fulness at the 
waist-line is disposed in gathers and concealed by a medium- 
sized belt which is trimmed with jet. The right front 
overlaps the left and the closing is effected down the centre 
of the back by means of hooks and eyes invisibly placed. 
The neck edge is finished by a standing collar. The stylish 
sleeves are of fashionable dimensions and consist of a two 
seamed lower portion arranged on a lining and surmounted 
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Misses’ Basque. Price 15 cents. (For description see page 39.) 
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by a one-seamed puff, The upper edge is gathered into ty 
arm’s-eye, and the lower edge is finished by a facing or hem 
Epaulets are attached to the shoulder and fall in gracful fold 
over the sleeve. 

Cashmere, henrietta, drap d’été, silk, satin, serge, or any 
novelty materials may be selected for the development of ¢hj 
dainty waist. Chiffon, net, mousseline de soie, etc., wouk 
make charming waists for evening wear when fashioned by 
this tasteful model. Ribbon, gimp, lace, galloon or braid may 
be used for decoration 

A figure view on page 3 
shows a different deve! 
ment. 

The pattern is cut in sever 
sizes, from ten t 


lop 


sixteer 
years, and costs 15 cents 
The fourteen-year size re 
quires four yards of mate 
rialtwenty-two inches wide 
two and seven-eighth: 
yards thirty-two inches 
two and one-eighth yard: 
forty-four inches, or one anc 
three-quarters yards fifty 
four inches. As representei 
two and one-half yards of twenty-two inch figured materia 
were used, with two and one-eighth yards of plain goods, anc 
five and three-quarters yards of passementerie. 


MISSES’ BLOUSE WAIST. 
(For illustration see page 42.) 

No. 3785.—The charming little waist shown in our illustra. 
tion is made of serge, with trimmings of silk, velvet and 
gimp. This waist will be found very easy to. construct and 
becoming to most figures, 

It has a lining having centre-back, side-back, under-arm 
and shoulder seams, also single bust-darts. This lining closes 
down the centre of the front with hooks and eyes. Onit 
the material is arranged and the fulness at the waist- 
line is disposed in two rows of shirring. The right front 
closes over the left and may be finished plain, as shown in 
small view, or turned 
back in a pointed re 
vers. A ruffle of silk 
extends from the 
shoulder to the waist- 
line, and a medium- 
sized velvet belt encir- 
cles the waist. The 
neck edge is finished by 
a standing collar which 
closes at the left side 
A stylish ruffle is at- 
tached to the blouse at 
the waist-line giving 4 
very pretty effect. 

The fashionable 
sleeve is in two pieces, 


a two 
379 mounted on a 
. seamed lining. If 3 


ce cents, (For d 

lescription see page 39.) lining for the under 
portion be required, it Should be cut like the pattern. The 
upper edge of the sleeve is gathered and sewed into the arm 
hole, and the wrist edge finished by a hem or facing. 

This pattern will make up well in a variety of materials 
now in vogue, and may be trimmed with braid, ribbon, gimp, 
passementerie, galloon, or contrasting materials. 

The pattern iscut in seven sizes, from ten to sixteen year’ 


of age, and costs 15 cents, The fourteen-year size requires 
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four and one-quarter yards of material twenty two inches 
wide, two and seven-eighths yards thirty-two inches, two and 
three-eighths yards forty-four inches, or one and five-eighths 
yards fifty four inches. As represented five eighths of a 
yard of twenty-two-inch velvet were used, with one-half 
yard of twenty two-inch 
silk, and one and one- 
eighth yards of gimp. 


MISSES’ AND GIRLS’ 
COAT SLEEVE (one- 
PIECE LEG-O"-MUTTON). 


(For illustration see 
p 42.) 


The sleeve 
ccompany- 
ing illustration is made 
of brown melton lined 
with crimson-and-brown 
shot sil If desired the 
slee 


No. ¢ 
shown in the 


be trimmed with braid, 
gimp or velvet, or wrist ruffles of wide lace, 

The sleeve is the one-seamed leg-o'-mutton model, close fit- 
ting from the wrist tothe elbow. The upper part is full, and 
when gathered into the arm-hole forms a slight and graceful 
puff. 

Cashmere, velvet, velveteen, silk, broadcloth, 
ton, kersey, ete., may be used to develop the 
pattern. 

The pattern is cut in fifteen sizes, from two 
to sixteen years, and costs10 cents. The four 
teen-y size requires one and five-eighths 
yards of material twenty-two or thirty two 
inches wide, or seven eighths of a yard forty 
four or fifty-four inches, 


cheviot, mel 


MISSES’ AND GIRLS’ KNICKERBOCKERS. 
(For illustration see page 42.) 

No. 8807.—Among our many patterns de- 
signed for golt, tennis, bieyeling or gymna 
sium wear, the one illustrated will certainly 
rank among the first. In this instance black 
brilliantine was the material chosen, without 
trimming. 

The bloome 
back and ins 


are simply constructed, by means of centre 
de leg seams. The fulness at the waist-line is 
adjusted by gathers and held in place by a facing and draw- 
string or elastic band. The fulness of the lower edge of the 
leg is arranged in the same 
manner, To wear with a 
gymnasium suit these 
knickerbockers will be 
found very comfortable, 
and may be made of the 
same material as the blouse, 
When the bloomers are 
made of satin or silk a lin- 
ing may be provided, al- 
though it is not absolutely 
Necessary. If it is used it 
should be cut and made like 
the outside, 

The pattern may be de- 
Yeloped in cloth, flannel, 5 
silk, satin, sateen or serge, and as a usual rule, no trimming 
is used, 

The pattern is cut in thirteen sizes, from four to sixteen 
Fears, and costs 15 cents, The fourteen-yearsize requires two 
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and seven-eighths yards of material twenty-seven inches 
wide; two and five-eighths yards thirty-two inches; two 
yards forty-four inches, or two yards fifty-four inches, 


MISSES’ AND GIRLS’ DRESS SLEEVE. 
(For illustration see 
page 42.) 

No, 3881.—The aecom 
panying illustration de- 
picts an especially at- 
tractive dress sleeve for 
young girls, The pattern 
is developed in pale gray 
cashmere. Thesleeve 
caps are of myrtle-green 
velvet trimmed with 
silver galloon. If pre- 
ferred the caps may be 
omitted. 

The sleeve is two 
seamed and medium 
ed. At the wrist it is 
finished by a facing and the fulness at the upper edge is 
disposed in guthers. 

Silk, plain or fancy cloth, serge, cashmere, flannel, velvet, 
canvas, drap d’été, ete., may be used to develop this pattern, 
and it may be trimmed or not as desired, 

The pattern is cut in eleven sizes, from six to sixteen years, 
and costs 10 cents, The fourteen year size re- 
quires two and one-quarter yards of material 
twenty-two inches wide; one and five-eighths 
yards thirty two inches; one and one eighth 
yards forty four inches, or one yard fifty-four 
inches. As represented one and three-quarters 
yards of twenty-two inch material were used, 
with one and one-half yards of twenty-two- 
inch velvet and five and one-eighth yards of 
braid to trim. 


(For description see page 39.) 


GIRLS’ CLOAK. 
(For illustration see page 43.) 

No, 3820 —The accompanying illustration 
portrays an exceedingly attractive and stylish 
» cloak, which is here prettily developed in 

plaid cheviot, trimmed with gray squirrel fur 
and having the collar, cuffs and epaulets of velvet edged with 
the fur. The closing of the cloak is effected by large novelty 
buttons. 

The garment is fitted by under-arm and shoulder seams 
The material of the back 
portion is laid in three sin- 
gle backward turning 
pleats on either side of the 
centre, and the fronts, 
which are also loose, are 
laidin pleats to correspond 
with the back. The yoke 
and epaulets are in one 
piece and are ‘slashed aa 
shown in the illustration, 
A simple band collar is at- 
tached to the neck edge, 
and this is surmounted by a 
rolling collar slashed to 
match the epaulets. The 
sleeves are one seamed and close fitting to above the elbow, 
from whence they expand into graceful fulness and are gath- 
ered into the arm-hole. The wrist is finished by a cuff 
which is also slashed. At the lower edge the cloak is finished 
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(For description see page 40.) 


by a deep hem. The closing of this garment occurs down 


the centre of the front, and is effected by means of buttons 
and button-holes, 

Billiard-cloth, cheviot, covert-cloth, kersey. melton, velvet, 
corduroy, serge, bengaline, ete., may be used to develop this 
pattern, and velvet, silk, 
braid. gimp, fur, passe- 
menterie or ribbon may 
be used to trim, 

A garment view on 
page 45 shows a different 
development. 

The pattern is eut in 


five sizes, from six to ten 


Years, and costs 20 ¢ 
The nine-year 
quires and seven- 
eighths yards twenty 
seven inches wide; four 
and one-half yards forty 
four inches, or three and 
seven-eighths yards of material fifty-four inches in width, 


ts. 


size re- 


Misses’ BLouse WalIsT. 


GIRLS’ COSTUME. 
(For illustration see page 43.) 

No, 3790.—The costume portrayed in the accompanying il 
lustration is a very effective and stylish design. The pattern, 
asshown, isdeveloped 

in Russian gray serge, 
the ist being at 
tractively trimmed 
with dark blue braid 
and frogs. A belt of 
dark blue silk encir 
cles the waist and is 
fastened at the left 
side of the front with 
a plain silver buckle, 
The collar and cuffs 
are of blue silk and 
the skirt is trimmed 
with two bands of 


w 


g (ONE. 
MUTTON). Price 10 cents, 
(For description see page 41.) 


dark blue braid around the lower edge, 

The waist of this natty little costume is mounted on a 
lining fitted by under-arm and shoulder seams, The full back 
of the material is gathered at the neck, and at the waist-line 
a double row of shirring extends ex mapletely around the 
edge, thereby gracefully adjusting the extra ful 
ness. The full fronts and the back of the mate 
rial are cut to form the rounded epaulets that set 
well out over the sleeves. A plain band collar 
is attached to the neck edge, and a turn-down 
collar, rounded at the edges, is attached to the 
upper edge of the band collar The sleeves are 
two seamed and are mounted on a two-seamed 
lining. They are close fitting to above the elbow 
and from thence expand into a graceful puff and 
are gathered into the arm-hole. At the wrist 
they are finished by a turned-up cuff. The clos 
ing of the waist lining is effected down the cen 
tre of the front, while the right front of the ma 
terial laps over the left in double-breasted fashion. 
The full, straight skirt is finished at the lower 
édge by a deep hem, and the upper edge is gath 
ered, and attached to the lower edge of the 
body portions, which are fitted by under-arm and 
shoulder seams. The waist to which the skirt is attached fas- 
tens down the centre of the back by means of small buttons 
and button-holes. 
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ert-cloth, tricot, cashmere, 


vas, henrietta, etc., may be used to develop this pattern, 


lace, insertion, embroidery, 
used to trim 
A garment view on page 45 


3785 


Copyright 1897 by Standard Fashion Co. of New York. 
Price 15 cents. 


(For description see page 40.) 


(For illustrat 
on 


No. 
illustration is a most suitable 


refined, simple in construction and very sty 


ribbon, gimp or braid ma 


shows a different developn 
The pattern is cy 
five sizes, from six te 
years, and costs 20 c¢ 
The nine-year size 
quires five and 
eighths yards of mat 


twenty-seven ine 


wide; four 


and one. 


yards thirty-twe 
three and thre 
yards forty-four ine 


two and three-q 


ters yards fifty-f. 
inches. 
GIRLS’ DRESS. 


ion see page 44,) 


3791.—The attractive dress shown in the ac ompany 


2 model for a young girl. 
ish 


In the p 


ent instance the pattern is developed in checked light- 


dark brown cheviot trimmed 
with brown silk and gimp. 
The waist is mounted on 
a foundation fitted by un 
der-arm and shoulder seams, 
The upper part of the waist 
is overlaid to yoke depth 
with the material and to the 
lower edge of this facing 
the full portions of the back 
and front are attached by 
gathers. At the waist-line 
the fulness of the material 
is again confined by gathers, 
A ruflle outlines the yoke 
and a standing collar i 
tached to the neck edge. 
The skirt of this dress is stre 
by gathers to the lower edge 


Misses’ AND GIRus’ DRess SLE 

Price 10 cents. (For descriptic 
see page 41. 

aight and full, and 

of the waist. Th 


ttac 
joining 


the waist and skirt is entirely concealed by the belt.’ 
sleeves are two seamed and mounted on a two-seamed lini 


They are gatherec 


dress is effected di 
means of hooks a 


erépon, cashmere 
used to develop th 


development. 
The pattern is ¢ 

five to twelve ye 

The nin 


three and one- hal 
3 For 

e page 41.) ~ . 
Day GIRLS 
(For illustrat 


No 3819.—The stylish 


at the wrist by a facing, 


ribbon, braid or gimp may be used to trim. 
A garment view on page 46 shows a differ 


ear size requires six 
of material twenty-two inches wide, five 4 
three-quarters yards twenty-seven incheg, f 
and three-quarters yards thirty-two inches, 


1 into the arm-hole and finis 
The closing of 
jown the centre of the back 


nd eyes. 


Cheviot, serge, flannel, plain cloth, drap d’ 


or any suitable mate may 


serti 


is costume, and lac 


ut in eight sizes, for girls fr 
sats of age, and costs 20 cer 


and.one-half ya 


f yards forty-four inches. 


JACKET. 


ion see page 44.) 


jacket worn by this pretty little g 
is made of plain scarlet billia: 


nd-cloth, with cape collar, ™ 


ir] 


Ll 
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ing collar and cuffs of black velvet, trimmed with black as 
trakhan and gold braid. The fitting is accomplished by cen 
tre-back, side- back, under-arm and shoulder seams. The 
front is double-breasted and closes with buttons and button 
holes. The back is arranged in box-pleats, one on either side 


No, 389, Grnis’ Croak. Price 20 cents, (For description see page dl.) 


of the centre back seam. The extensions at the back and 
side-back seams are disposed in pleats. The fancy cape collar 
which is attached to the neck edge is cut to form two squares 
atthe back anda point on each shoulder. A rolling collar 
completes the neck. The modish sleeves are two seamed and 
of fashionable dimensions, They are gathered into the arm 

holes and finished at the lower edge by fancy turned-up cuffs. 
A very warm and serviceable jacket for school or afternoon 
wear could be made from this model of blue chinchilla with 
collar and cuffs of black astrakhan cloth. 

Cloth, cheviot, serge, tweed. flannel, melton and the fancy 
varieties of cloakings are most in favor for this design, and 
braid, galloon, gimp, buttons or passementerie may form the 
decoration, 


hows a different development. 

The pattern is cut in fiv zes, from six to ten years, and 
costs 15 cents. Nine-year size requires three and five-eighths 
yards twenty-seven; two and one-quarter yards forty-four 
‘T ons and thiee quarters yards fifty-four inches wide. 


A garment view on page 


GIRLS’ CLOAK. 
(For illustration see vage 45.) D 3 
No. $820.—Faney light-gray cheviot flecked with white and 
darker gray, was the material used to develop the stylish lit 
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tle coat shown in the accompanying illustration. It is effec 
tively trimmed with black velvet and small braid ornaments 
Large black velvet buttons are used for fastening the gar- 
ment, 

The coat is fitted by underarm and shoulder seams. The 
material of the back is laid in three backward-turning pleats 
on either side of the centre, and the fronts are pleated to cor 
respond. The slashed yoke ornamenting the back of the 
cloak, and the slashed epaulets are all in one piece, and at 
tached to the garment in the manner shown by the illustra- 
tion. A plain band collar surmounted by a slashed rolling col- 
lar, finishes the neck edge, and the sleeves are one seamed 
and close fitting to above the elbow, from whence they expand 
into graceful fulness and are gathered into the arm-hole. At 
the w they are finished by a slashed, turned-up cuff. At 
the lower edge the cloak is completed by a deep hem, and the 
closing is effected down the centre of the front by means of 
buttons and button-holes. 

Boxcloth, broadcloth, covert-cloth, kersey, melton, cheviot, 
velvet, velour du nord, etc., may be used to develop this pat 
tern, and velvet, lace, braid, gimp, or fur may be used to 
trim, 

A figure view on this page shows a different development. 


Copyright 187 by Standard Fashion Co. of New York. 
No. 370), Grats’ Costume. Price 20 cents. 
(For deseription see page 42.) 

The pattern is cut in five sizes, from six to ten years, and 
costs 20 cents. The nine-year size requires six and seven. 
eighths yards of material twenty-seven inches wide, four and 
one-half yards forty-four inches, or three and seven-eighths 
yards fifty-four inches. As represented nine and seven-eighths 
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yards of braid, three large and twenty-four small passemen 
terie ornaments were used to trim. 


GIRLS’ JACKET, 
(For fllustration see page 45.) 
No, 3819.—The accompanying illustration shows an unusu- 
ally handsome model of blue-and-black novelty goods 


trimmed with black braid and fastened with black pearl but- 
tons. 


The construction of this jacket is very 
by centre-back, side-back, 
The back is laid in a box 


simple, it being fitted 
under-arm and shoulder seams. 
pleat on either side of the centre 
back seam, which extends from the neck edge to the bottom 
of the jacket. The extensions of the back and side-back 
seams are arranged in pleats. The fronts are plain and close 
in double- breasted style with buttons and button-holes. A 
handsome pointed collar of velvet is attached to the neck 


edge and falls gracefully over the shoulders. A rolling collar 
which is sewed to a narrow bs 
ment. 


and completes the neck adjust- 
The two-seamed sleeves are gathered at the upper 
edge and sewed into the arm holes. The lower edge is finished 


No, 3741, Gres’ Dress. 
(For description see page 42,) 


Price 20 cents, 


by stylish, turned-up cuffs of the same goods as the jacket. 
Chinchilla, melton, kersey or other heavy cloths are best 
for winter wear, while broadcloth, serge and novelty cloak 
ings are more suitable for fall. Gimp, galloon, braid or con- 
trasting materials would be pretty and stylish for finishing; 


STANDARD DESIGNER. 
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or, if preferred, several rows of machine-stitching ma 
used for garniture. 
A figure view on this page shows a different developmen 
The pattern is cut in five sizes, from six to ten years, 
costs lj cents. Nine-year size requires three and five eig 


. $819, Gunns’ JAckrr, 


: Price 15 cents 
(For description see 


page 42.) 


yards twenty-seven inches wide: 


; two and one-quarter ya 
forty-four,or one and three. quarters yards fifty-four. As rep 


sented eleven and three-quarters yards of braid to trim ws 
used 


GIRLS’ COSTUME. 
(For {llustration see page 45.) 

No. 3790.—A. decidedly novel and natty toilette for lit 
girls is here pictured as made of blue serge, with a sim 
decoration of white braid, 

The stylish skirt is gathered 
to the body at the 
a hem or facing, 
shoulder and unde 


at the upper edge and attach 
The lower edge is finished 
The little body lining is simply fitted 
*raurm seams. The attractive feature 
this costume is the jaunty little blouse or jacket which ha: 
lining fitted by underarm and shoulder seams, and clos 
down the centre of the front. The material is arranged ‘ 
this lining and the fulness of the back and front is confin 
at the waist-line by two rows of shirring, producing the slig 
blouse effect. A medium-sized belt encircles the waist. T! 
closing of the outside portions is effected at the left side! 
means of hooks and eyes invisibly placed. Four fancy bu 
tons ornament the front. The neck edge is finished by a bar 
to which is attached the rolling collar, The two-seamé 
sleeves are mounted on & two-seamed lining. No lining 
given forthe under portion, butif one be desired it should bect 
ern for the material, The upper edge is gathere 


waist-line, 


like the patt 


NT, 


y be 


t. 
and 
hths 


rds 
re 
re 


tle 
ile 
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into the arm-hole and the loweredge finished by a prettily 
shaped, turned-up cuff, 
Flannel, serge, ladies'-cloth, henrietta, outing cloth, cash 


Copyright 1897 by Standard Fashion C 
Giri’ CLOAK. Price 2) cents. (For dese: 


f New York 
puion see page 


mere, etc., will develop this pattern appropriately, with braid 
ora simple finish of machine-stitching as garniture. 

A figure view on page 48 shows a different development. 

The pattern is cut in five 
sizes, from six to ten years, 
The nine 
year size requires five and five 
eighths yards of material twen- 
ty seven inches wide, four and 
one-half yards thirty-two 
inches, three and three-eighths 
yards forty-four inches, or two 
and three-quarters yards fifty 
four inches. As represented 
eight and one-eighth yards of 
braid were used to trim. 


and costs 20 cents. 


GIRLS’ DRESS. 
(For illustration see page 46.) 
No. 3791.—A decidedly preity and stylish model for a 
young girls’ dress is here portrayed. It is developed in red 
cashmere, daintily trimmed with narrow black braid. The 
waist hi 


Copyright 
Gin.s’ JACKET. 


a lint 


g fitted by under-arm and shoulder seams. 

The upper part of the waist is overlaid to yoke depth with 
the material. To the lower edge of this yoke the full por 
tions of the back and front are attached by gathers, and the 
fulness at the waist-line is also disposed in gathers. A ruffle 
is attached to the lower edge of the yoke, and the neck edge 
is finished by a standing collar. The straight. full skirt is at 
tached to the waist by gathers and concealed by a belt. The 
closing is effected down the centre of the back by means of 
buttons and button-holes. The pretty sleeves are of fashion 
able dimensions, consisting of two portions mounted on a 
two-seamed lining. ‘The upper edge is gathered and sewed 
into the arm-hole and the lower edge is finished by a facing or 
hem. Simulated cuffs of braid decorate the lower parts of 
the sleeves. 


Serge, cloth, cashmere, ladies’-cloth, henrietta, tweed. nov 
will make up advantageously by 


elty goods, cheviot, et 


this pattern, and braid, gimp, ribbon, galloon, or contrasting 
materials would form a suitable finish. 
_A figure view on page 44 shows a different development. 
The pattern is cut in eight sizes, from five to twelve years. 
&nd costs 20 cents. The nine year size requires six and one 


STANDARD 


7 by Standard Fashion Co.of New York. 
Price 1b cents. 
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half yards of material twenty-two inches wide; five and three- 
quarters yards twenty-seven inches; four and three-quarters 
yards thirty-two inches, or three and one-half yards forty- 
As represented twenty-two and three- 
braid were used to trim, 


four inch 


quarters yards 


CHILD'S DRESS (HIGH OR LOW NE LOXG = 


@®R SHORT SLEEVE). 


(For illustration see page 46.) 


No. 3786.—The pretty little dress shown in the ad- 
companying illustration is one that may be very 
ily constructed and will give the most satisfae- 
tory results. The pattern in the present instance is 
daintily developed in figured China silk of crim- 
son and-white. The yoke is covered with all-over 


embroidery, and a rufile of lace is used to outline it. 

The waist is mounted ona lining fitted by under- 
arm and shculder seams, The lining is overlaid to 
yeke depth. back and front, and to the lower edge of 
this facing the material of the full backs and front 
is attached by gathers. At the waist-line the ful- 
ness is again confined by three rows ef shirring. A 
ruffle about two inches wide outlines the yoke, and 
ruffled epaulets are joined to the shoulders. A 
band collar is attached to the neck. The sleeves 
consist of one-seamed puffs mounted on a two-seamed lining 
which extends to the wrist and is overlaid with the mate- 
rial, The full, straight skirt is finished at the bottom by a 
deep hem and attached by 
gathers to the lower edge of 
the waist. The closing of the | 
garment is effected down the 
centre of the back by means of 
hooks and eyes, or buttons and 
button holes. 

Cashmere, fancy flannel, 
henrietta, nun’s-veiling, China 
silk, foulard, serge, ete., may 
be used to‘develop this pattern, 
and lace, insertion, ri bbon, 
gimp or braid may be used to 
trim. 

A garment view on page 48 
shows a different development. 
The pattern is cut in six sizes; from two to seven years, and 


For description see page 44.) 


costs 15 cents. The five-year size requires four and seven- 
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Copyright 1897 by Standard Fashion Co.of New York. 
GikLs' Costumes, Price 20 cents, (For description see page 4) 


eighth 
three-e 


rards of material twenty-two inches wide; four and 
ghths yards twenty-seven inches wide; three and 
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five-eighths yards thirty-two inches, or two and seven-eighths __ five-eighths yards forty-four inches, in addition to lining, 


yards forty-four inches. 


CHILD'S DREs 

(For illustration see this page.) 

No 3799.—A very attrac 
tive-dress for a little girl is 
the one shown in the illustra 
tion. 


The pattern is devel 
oped in striped blueand 
white novelty goods and 
trimmed with velvet and 
white lace. 

The waist of this dress is 
fitted by under-erm and 
shoulder seams. The 
front of the skirt is gathered 
across the upper edge and at- 
tached to the waist at yoke 
depth. The sides of the dress 
skirt are attached to the 
lower edge of the waist under 
the arms by gathers. There 
is a skirt extension in the 
back arranged similar to that 
in the front. The sleeves 
consist of one-seamed puffs mounted on a two-seamed lining 
which extends to the wrist and is overlaid with the material, 
Three rounded epaulets are placed one above the other and 
uttached to the shoulders. A band collar finishes the neck 
und the closing of the dress is effected down the centre of the 
back by means of hooks and eyes. or buttons and button- 
holes. The 
bottom of 
the skirt is 
finished by 
adeep hem. 

Cashmere, 
nun's- veil 
ing, opera 
flannel, 
light-weight 
cheviot, 


loose 


Greets’ Dress, 


serge, éta 
mine or any 


desir 


other 
able mate 
rial may be 
used to de 
velop “this 
pattern, and 
lace, inser 
tion, em 
broide ry 


ribbon, et« 
may be used 
to tr 

A garment 


view 
page 49 
shows a 
different de 
velopment. 
The pat 
tern is cut 
in six sizes, from two to seven years, and costs 15 cents. The 
five-year size requires four and seven-eighths yards of ma 
terial twenty-two inches wide; four yards twenty ‘en inches; 
three and five eighths yards thirty-two inches, or two and 


on 


No. 3786, Cuiin's Dress (5 
SHORT SLEEVE). Price 
see page 


7H OR LOW NEC 
ents. (For dese 
De) 


Price 3) cents. 


BOYS’ TOILETTE. 
(For illustration see page 47.) 
No. 8813,Boys’ Covert Coat and No. 3588, Boys’ K 
Trousers (with fly) —4 
very stylish youth here I 
trayed illustrates a most n 
ish and popular style of 
garment for the coming ; 
son. 
with velvet for collar faci 
and is neatly finished y 


It is developed in eh 


double rows of machi 
stitching. 
companying the 


The trousers 


oat are 
cheviot, trimmed with sr 
buttons at the outer leg sea 
The 


der and 


at is shaped | 


y she 
under-arm sea) 
The edge of the |} 
front is finished with a fly 
which the button-holes 
closing are made. The up 
edge of the fronts are tur 
back, forming small laps 
which meet the rolling collar in notches. Two pocket-fl; 
are set on each front, beneath which pockets are insert 
The sleeve is two seamed, and is smoothly sewed into 
arm’s eye, 
A garment view on page 50 shows a different developme 
The pattern is cut in thirteen sizes, from four to sixte 
years, and costs £0 cents, Fourteen-year size requires fe 
and one-hal? yards 
twenty-seven in- 
ches, or two yards 
fifty-four inches. 
The neat little 
trousers are shaped 
by centre-back, in 
side and outside leg 
seams. They are 
fitted in the back by 
two darts, and peck 
et openings occur 
about an inch from 
the belt in the out 
side leg seams. The 
trousers close down 
the centre of the 
front by means of 
a fly attachment 
and buttons 
button-holes. Fi 
The pattern is cut / 4 
in eight sizes, from 
live to twelve years, 


only. 


For description see page 45.) 


and 


i 
piv 
Mente yee 


and costs 15 cents. 
The eight-year size 
requires one and 
three-eighths yards 
of material twenty- 
seven inches wide, 
or three-quarters of 
a yard fifty-four 
inches, with seven-eig] 
linen. 


These patterns may be developed in cloth, serge, 
corduroy, tweed, ete., 


No. 8799, Cain's DRE: 
(For di 


. Price 
scription see this page. 


hthsofa yard of twenty-seven inch st 


chevit 
and they may be trimmed with bra 
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and buttons, or plainly finished with machine-stitching. 


CHILD'S TOILETTE. 
For illustration see page 43.) 

No, 3818, Child’s Cloak and No, 3817, Child's Bonnet.—The 
pretty and comfortable toilette portrayed in the accompany- 
ing illust ration is one that may be worn on any out-door occa 
sion. It is neat, stylish and serviceable. 

The cloak is an especially desirable model, and in this in 
stance is developed in fancy gray-and-brown cheviot. The 
collarette and cuffs are of dark brown velvet trimmed with 
beaver fur, The front of the cloak is ornamented and fas 
tened by means of brown silk frogs. 

The cloak is fitted by un 
der arm and shoulder seams. 
The back of the material is 
laid in two broad single © 
box pleats, which extend 
from the neck edge to the 
extreme edge 
ment. The fronts ¢ 
in two single backward 
turning pleats on eitherside, 
thus causing the very t 
box pleated effect in front. 

A large slashed collarette 
is attached to the neck edge, 
which is finished by a band 


of the gar- 


‘oad 


collar having a one-piece, 
shaped rolling collar at 
tached to its upper edge. 
The sleeves are very pretty 
and stylish and consist of 
one-seamed puffs mounted 
onatwoseamed lining 
which extends to the wrist 
and is overlaid with the 
material. They are gath 
ered into the arm holes. A 
pointed cuff gives a pretty 
finish to the wrists. 
Velvet, ke melton, 
beaver, box cloth, etc., may 
be used to develop this pat 
tern, and braid, gimp, vel 


vet, fur or passementeric 
may be used to trim. 

Agarment view on page49 
shows a different develop 
ment. 

The pattern is cut in six 
sizes, from two to seven 
years, and costs 15 cents. 
Five-year size requires five 
and seven -eighths 


No. 3818, Boys’ Covert Coat. 
Kee TRovs 


yards 
twenty-two inches; fourand 
one-eighth yards thirty-two inches; three and three-eighths 
yards forty-four inches, or two and five eighths yards of mat 
erial fifty four inches wide. 

The bonnet of this attractive little toilette is made of brown 
velvet trimmed with beaver and light brown satin ribbon. The 
back and front of the bonnet are in one piece united by a small 
seam in the back. This is gathered and joined to the round 
crown piece. The wide frill is graduated and attached to the 
front of the bonnet, while the cape portion is attached tothe 
lower edge of the back. Broad ribbon strings fasten the bon 
het under the chin. Bengaline, velvet, velour du nord, silk, 
cashmere or plain cloth may be used to develop this pattern. 

A garment view on page 50 shows a different development. 


STANDARD 


ITH FLY). Price 
(For description see page 46.) 
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The pattern is cut in five sizes, from one to five years, and 
costs 10 cents. Five-year size requires three-quarters of a 
rd of twenty-two-inch material; five-eighths of a yard 
two inches, or three-eighths of a yard of forty-four to 
fifty-four inches. 


CHILD'S DRESS (HIGH OR LOW NECK, LONG OR SHORT 
SLEEV 


(For illustration see page 48.) 


>. 8786.—The charmingly attractive little costume shown 
sompanying illustration is one that will win approval 
3 of most mothers, as it is not only attractive in 


ance, but may be quickly and easily developed. The 


dress in the present instance 
is made of light brown cash 
» trimmed with dark 
own velvet and satin rib 


bons. The waist of the 
dress is mounted on a lining. 
fitted by underarm and 
This lin 
d to yoke depth 
mack and front, and tothe 
ower edge of this facing 
the material of the full 
backs and front is attached 
At the waist- 
line the fulness is again 
confined by four rows of 
shirring. A ruffle outlines 
the square yoke and ruffled 
sleeve caps are attached to 
the shoulders, The sleeves 


shoulder seams. 


ng is over 


by gathers. 


consist of one seamed pulls 
mounted on a two seamed 
lining which extends to the 
wrist and is overlaid with 
the material, <A plain 
standing collar is attached 
to the neck edge, and the 
closing of the dress is 
effected down the centre of 
the back by means of hooks 
and eyes. The full, 
straight skirt is finished at 
the lower edge by a he 


nh 
and is attached by gathers 
to the lower edge of the 
waist. 4 
Cashmere, henrietta, flan- 
nel, serge, China or foulard 
silk, cheviot, etc., may be 
attern, 
and lace, insertion, braid, 


——— 


Price 29 cents. No, 3583, Boys’ 
rents, 


used to develop this y 


gimp, ribbon or embroidery 
may be used to trim. 

A figure view on page 46 shows a different development 
The pattern is cut in six sizes, from two to seve 


years, and 
ar size requires four and seven 
ards of material twenty-two inches wide, four and 


costs 15 cents. The five-y 


eighths 
three eighths yards twenty-seven inches, three and five-cighths 
yards thirty-two inches, or two and seven-eighths yards forty 

four inches. As represented two and three-quarters yards of 
forty-four-inch material were used, with five-eighths of 
ayard of twenty-two inch silk for yoke and epaulets, five- 


eighths of a yard of wide ribbon, one and seven-eighths yards 
of narrow ribbon, and four and one-eighth yards of lace. If 
desired for party wear, the yoke and ‘close-fitting sleeve por- 
tions may be omitted. 


48 THE 
CHILD'S CLOAK. 
(For illustration see page 49.) 

No. 8818.—A very stylish and effective little cloak is the one 
shown in the accompanying illustration, 

The pattern is developed in dark red cashmere with black 
figures. The collar and lower 
sleeve portions are of dark red 
plush, and the trimmings are of 
dark red silk braid. Flat red horn 
buttons are used to fasten the 
garment, 

The cloak is fitted by under-arm 
and shoulder seams. The fulness 
of the material in tha back is 
disposed in two broad single box- 
Pleats which are laid at the neck 
edge and extend to the hem of the 
garment. The fronts are laid in 
two single backward-turnin £ 
pleats, one on either side. The 
upper edge of these pleats is in- 
serted in the shoulder seam. A 
slashed collarette is attached to 
the neck edge, which is finished 
by a narrow band collar, sur 
mounted by a shaped, one-piece 
rolling collar. 
consist of oneseamed puffs 
mounted on a two-seamed lining 
which extends to the wrist and 
is overlaid with the material. At 
the wrist they are finished by a 
one-piece, turned-up cuff, which 
is shaped to correspond with the 
rolling collar. 

Boxcloth, covert-cloth, melton, 
kersey, fancy cloaking, cheviot, 
velvet, velour du nord, ete., may 
be used to develop this pattern, 
and braid, gimp, passementerie, 
velvet, plush, fur or lace may be used to trim. 

A figure view on this page shows a different development. 


The stylish sleeves 


The pattern is cut in six sizes, from two to seven years, and 


costs 15 cents. ize requires five and seven 
eighths yards of material twenty-two inches wide; four and 
one-eighth yards thirty-two inches, three and three-cighths 
yards forty-four inches, or two 
and five-eighths yards fifty x 
i U 
four inches. As represented a es 
Wy 
many ti 
am ut iki 
ae Al 


The five-year s 


two and seven-eighths yards 
of forty-four-inch material 
were used, with one yard of 
twenty-two-inch velvet, and 
two and one-eighth yards of 
braid. 


CHILD'S DRESS. 
(For illustration 
No. 3799.—A most effective 
and dainty little dress is here 
illustrated, The pattern is 
charmingly developed in fancy 
pink-and - garnet cashmere 
trimmed with garnet velvet 
and narrow gimp. 
. The dress is fitted by under- 
arm and shoulder seams, and closes at the back. The velvet 
is arranged on the waist and extends to yoke depth, and 
the full, loose front of the skirt extends to the chest-line 


page 49.) 
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CHILD's DRESS (HIGH OR LOW 
Price 15 cents, 


STANDARD 


No, 3818. Crinp's Cloak. Price 13 cents. 
CHILD'S Borner. 
(For description seo page 


Copyright 1897 by Standard Fashion Co. of New York. 


(For description s2e page 47,) 


DESIGNER. [Ocrozrr, 18 
and is gathered across the upper edge. The sides of the dy 
skirt are attached to the lower edge of the waist under 
arms by gathers. There is a skirt extension in the back 

ranged similarly to that in front. Three rounded epaul 
are placed one above the other in graduated sizes a 
attached to the shoulders, 7 
sleeves consist of one-seamed pu 
mounted on a two-seamed lini 
‘which extends to the wrist and 
overlaid with the material. 4 si 
gle band collar is attached to t! 
neck edge, and the lower part 

the skirt is finished by 
hem. 

The pattern may 
in cashmere, China silk, foular 
fanct flannel, light-weight serg 
henrietta, cheviot, ete., and ma 
be trimmed with lace, embroider: 
insertion, gimp, ribbon or velve 
according to taste, 

A figure view on page 
a different development 

The pattern is cut in 
for children 
ye 


a de 


be develope 


16 show 


six size 
from two to seve 
rs of age, and costs 15 cent; 
The five-year size requires fou 
and seven-eighths yards of mate 
rial twenty-two inches wide, fou 
yards twenty-seven inches, thre 
and five-eighths yards thirty-tw 
inches, or two and five-eighth 
yards forty-four inches. As rep 
resented, three and one - quarte 


yards of thirty-two-inch materia 
were used, with three-eighths of 
yard of velvet, twelve and seven 
ga, eighths yards of braid, and tw 
) and one-quarter yards of ribbon. 


No, 3817, 
Price 10 ¢ 


BOYS’ COVERT COAT, 
(For illustration see page .) 

No. 8813.—The natty little coat presented in the accom 
panying illustration is a design that will prove very servicea 
ble for boys. The pattern in the present instance 
in gray boxcloth, finished with machine-stitching 


s developeé 


The coat is shaped by under- 
arm and shoulder seams The 
under-arm seams are left open 
for a short distance at the 
lower edge. The 
tions of the jacket-fronts form 
the pointed lapels that meet 
the rolling collar in notches. 


i ae 3 

CAINS 
RAY) H 

A) Ni 


ag 


upper por- 


The sleeves are two seamed, 
and finished at the wrist by a 
facing. They ure smox thly in- 
serted into the arm-hole. Four 
pocket-flaps ornament the 
fronts of the coat and beneath 
these pockets are inserted. 

For school wear a stylish and 
serviceable coat may be made 
by this pattern of gray chin 
). _ chilla, the seams being strapped 
: with black braid, and the same 
being used to bind the free edges of the coat, collar, sleeves 
and pocket-flaps. Large black horn or gutta percha buttons 
should be used for fastening. The button-holes shonld be 
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pound with the braid. A coat for more dressy wear could 
be made of tan French broadcloth, with a collar of beaver 
and the sears and free edges finished with tan silk braid. 
Smeke- pear! buttons should be used for fastening. For 
very little boys—those whose ages range from four to six 
years—velvet coats of this de- 
sign are very nobby and pic 
turesque. Dark green, blue or 
brown velvet are the preferred 
colors, and silk braid of the 
same or a {darker shade can be 
used for finishing, with silk cord, 
loops and ornaments for fas 
tening. 

Boxcloth, billiard-cloth, ker- 
sey, melton, cheviot, chinchilla 


agonal, covert-cloth, or ¢ 


sle material may bo 


other desir: 


used to d op this pattern, 
and no trimming is necessary 
save a neat finish of machine 
stitching. 

A figur 
shows a different development. 

The pattern is cut in thirteen 
from four to sixteen 


view on page 47 


Copyright 1807 by 
CHILD'S CLOAK, Price 15 cents. 


sizes, 


years, and c¢ 20 cents, The nine-year size requires three 
and one-eighth yards of material twenty-seven inches, or 


one and one-half yards fifty-four inches. 


INFANTS’ SQUARE-YOKE 


(For Mlustration see page 5 


DRESS. 

No, 3804.—-The pretty little dress shown in the aceompany- 
ing illustration is charmingly developed in sheer white nain- 
00k, trimmed with fine valenciennes lace and insertion. The 
small view depicts the dress without trimming of any de- 
The dress has a square yoke fitted by shoulder 


scription. 
seams. The skirt portions are shaped by under-arm seams 
and attached to the lower edge of the yoke by gathers. The 
neck is finished by a narrow band, and the bottom of the 
skirt ishommed. The sleeves are very comfortable, being of 
the bishop model, gathered into the arm-hole and again at 
the wrist, where they are finished by a narrow band. Ruffled 
epaulets ornament the shoulders. ‘The closing of the garment 
is effected down the centre of the back by means of small 
pearl or linen buttons and button-holes, or studs and chair 
The neck and wrists of the 
dress may have tiny frills of 


muslin or lace sewed in them. 

A simple development of this 
pattern for morning wear 
would be to leave off the revers, 
wrist and neck ruffles, finishing 
the wrist and neck edges with 
narrow bands of the material, 
with a little feather-stitching 
on each, done with linen floss. 
The prettiest materials for these 
Plain morning slips are either 
cross-bar muslin or all-white, 
finely striped dimity. 

For a christening or high 
toilette dress this pattern 
could be developed in very 
sheer nainsook, the tiny yoke 
being made of alternate rows of puffing and valenciennes in- 
sertion. Three rows of the puting and of the insert ion should 
be carried around the lower part of the skirt, the last row of 
puffing coming at the bottom and finished at the lower edge 
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Cuitp’s Dress. Price li cents. (For description see page 48.) 
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with a full ruffle of wide valenciennes lace. The epaulet 
ruffles should be made of the nainsook with a row of the in- 
sertion at the lower edge, and a border of narrow valenci 
ennes lace. Ruffles of the lace should finish the neck and 
wrists. ny gold studs and chains, or lace covered buttons 
should be used for fastening, 
and yery full rosettes made of 
many loops of narrow white 
satin baby ribbon should be 
placed across the lower edge 
of the yoke in the front and 
back, and one on each wrist 
These rosettes can also be 
dotted at intervals along the 
upper row of puffing that trims 
the lower edge of the skirt. 
Made in this fashion the little 
dress will not’only prove ex 
tremely dainty and pretty, but 
serviceable as well, as it is 
made of materials which can 
be readily laundered, 

Nainsook, India muslin, 
dimity, organdie, mull, China 
silk, or any other suitable 
material may be used to develop 
this pattern, and lace, insertion, embroidery, or beading may 
be used to trim. 

The pattern is eut in one size, and costs 15 cents. It requir 
three and one-cighth yards of material twenty-seven inches 
wide, or two and one-quarter yards thirty-six inches. As 
represented one yard of lace insertion, and three yards of lace 
edging were used to trim. 


of 


(For description Bee page 48.) 


CHILD'S BONNET, 
(For illustration see page 50.) 

No. 3817.—There is nothing so perfectly comfortable for a 
child to wear during cold or windy weather as a cap. Tt 
proves a thorough protection to the head and ears, and if 
made of suitable material and trimmed becomingly, it will be 
found quite as pretty a headgear as the most attractive hat. 

The pattern is developed in pearl-gr: 
with narrow beaver fur and corded 
back of the bonnet are in one pie 


ay bengaline trimmed 
bbon, The front and 
» joined by a small seam in 
the back, The inner edge of this portion is gathered and at- 
tached to the round crown piece as shown in the illustration. 
The cape is in one piece and 
attached to the back of the 
cap, while the front is orna- 
mented by a wide frill. Broad 
strings of ribbon or silk are at 
tached to either side of the cap 
and tie under the chin in a bow. 
The cap should be lined with 
Florence or Liberty silk, 


A very dressy little bonnet 
can be made by this pattern of 
pale blue corded silk covered 
with pale blue mousseline de 
soie. The front ruffle should 
be lined with a very full frill 
of valenciennes or point de 
raze lace, and the joining of 
the ruffle to the cap portion 
should be hidden by rosettes 
made of very narrow blue satin ribbon. The top of the cap 
and the back,at the neck, should be trimmed by bows of 
wide blue satin ribbon mingled with mousseline de soie, and 
blue satin ties fasten the bonnet under the chin. If desired 


50 
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the neck ruffle can be omitted altogether when the bonnet is ” 


intended to be worn only on sunshiny days. 
Less dressy but more serviceable for general wear would be 
a little bonnet of this design made of dark green, blue, gar- 


8 


3813 


Boys’ Covert Coar, Price 20 cents, (For description see page 48.) 
net or brown velvet or velveteen. The neck and face ruffles 
should be lined with satin of the same color as that of the vel 
Yet, and the free edges can either be bound with silk braid or 
trimmed with narrow bands of squirrel, beaver or coney fur, 
Satin ribbons matching the lining and the velvet should be 
used for bows, as shown in the illus 
tration, and also for ties to fasten 
the bonnet under the chin. 

Cashmere, silk, bengaline, vel 
vet, plain cloth, or any pretty and 
appropriate material may be used 
to develop this pattern, and lace, 
embroidery, ribbon or fur may be 
used to trim. 

A figure view on page 48 shows 
a different development, 

The pattern is cut in five sizes, 
from one to five years, and costs 
10 cents. Tho five year size re 
quires three-quarters of a yard of 
material twenty-two inches wide; 
five-eighths of a yard thirty-two 
inches, or three-eighths of a yard 
forty-four to fifty-four inches. As 
represented two yardsfur edging, 
three fur tails, and three yards 
silk were used to trim. 


SQUARE 
(For de 


BOYS’ SACK COAT. 
(For illustration see this page, 

No. 8814.—The model presented in the accompanying illus 
tration is made of plaid kersey finished with machine stitch+ 
ing and horn buttons. 

The coat is fitted by under-arm and shoulder seams; also 
small darts. The upper portions of the jacket fronts form 
the small, pointed lapels that meet the rolling collar in 
notches. The sleeves are the regulation two-seamed coat 
sleeve finished at the wrists by a facing and smoothly inserted 
into the arm-hole. The lower edges of the fronts are rounded 
in shape and four small pockets ornament-them in the mian- 
ner shown by the illustration, The closing of the garment is 
effected down the centre of the front by means of buttons 
and button-holes. 

This will be found a most serviceable wart 
wear now that the weather is becoming too cl ly for wash 
blouses and shirt waists. Older boys can wear a vest with 
the coat, and the little fellows can wear it over their ordin 
ary waist of percale or linen. As a usual rule the coat and 
trousers are made of corresponding material, but this is not 


for school 
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absolutely necessary. A coat that will be sure to wes 
and that can be worn with any color of trousers can b 
by this pattern of heavy, rough blue storm Serge, sin 
ished with machine-stitching. Black horn buttons 
used for fastening. 

For house coats this pattern can 
be developed in alpaca, brilliantine, 
gloria, seersucker or flannelette. 

Cheviot, melton, kersey, 
boxcloth, ete., may be used to de- 
velop this pattern, and braid or plain 
machine-stitching is the only trim 
ming necessary, 

The pattern is cut in eleven sizes, 
from six to sixteen years, and costs 


serge, 


15 cents. The nine-year size requires 


two and three eighths yards of mate 


CuiLn's Bonxer, 
10 ce Ford 
tion see page 49 


rial twenty-seven inches, or one and 
one-quarter yards fifty-four inches. 


CHILDREN’S FASHION NOTES. 
THE side-closing basque and blouse are as fashionah 
misses and girls of ten or twelve as they are for adults, 
feo, are the Russian jackets. The latter will und ubtec 
adopted for small boy 
later in the winter. 
Plain, smooth-surfaced 


such as broadcloth, melt 
kersey, will be largely use 
children’s dressy coat: 
jackets, although bouclé ha 
no means lost its hold on po 


favor. The latter 
however, be generally emp! 
for long cloaks or ulsters. 

The norfolk jacket is a 
serviceable and popular gar 
for school wear, not only for | 
but girls as well, For the fo 
it is generally made of ch 
or novelty suiting. and for 
latter of flannel, brilliantine, s 
or ladies'-cloth. 

Nearly all the street garm 


fabric 


for girls and misses, as wel 
those intended for house w 
are made to” close at the left side, Collars of jackets 
cloaks are slashed or shaped in some fanciful man 
Epaulets are used upon most of the wraps, and ‘cuffs ap 
to a much greater extent than they did last fall 

Braid, gimp 
and narrow 
velvet ribbon 
ure used for dec- 
ation on 
coats, jackets 
and dresses, 
The trimming 
is either applied 
in fanciful de- 
signs or em- 


ployed simply 3: : 

yea simply 814. 3814 
as at ci ‘4 . 

aAbinding poys SACK Coat. Price Idcents, (vor descrip 
for the free 


See this page.) 
Large buttons of either horn, sm¢ 
1 for fastening, 
lamb and beaver will be the three po 
people's wear this winter, 


edges of the garment. 
pearl or onyx are usec 

Krimmer, Persian 
lar furs for young 
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Pattenbarg [ace 


accompaniments and sketch tolerably 
well—but I cannot make Battenburg or 
Honiton lace work. When I see half the 
ladies in the hotel busy with Battenburg lace 
decorations I feel that there is another ac 


&& I CAN paint, embroider, sing, play my own 


plishment that I mnst acquire, or I 
decidedly behind the times,” writes a lady 
minent watering-place to this depart 
STANDARD DE t, The dainty, 
sy work is so popular that it is not 


from a pr 


ment of 


surprisi correspondent regrets her 
want of kno » of Battenburg lace »mak 
ing, for it is, indeed, one of the popular fads of 
the day Fortunately, to learn to make this ly 
is not a difficult task. The patterns come cle 
ly stamped on muslin and the pretty lace | 
and necessary thread accompany each 


aids 


tlerh. 
ure exsily followed with 


‘The lines e desig 


the braids and with a few lessons from a com 


petent teacher « 
stitches th 
, 


can learn the plain and fancy 
s to the work the soft, rich lace 
admired-by all. 

ning-room, chamber and vesti- 
nade attractive with Battenburg 
mbined with fine linens. Great 
care should be taken to select the proper linen. 
Ordinary linen is too stiff, but art linen 
be secured without difficulty at any of the leading 
dry 


effect so great 
The parlor 
bule can all t 


decorations « 


An 


yoods stores, This has no dressing and is 
especially p ed for fancy-work. 
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Bureau Scary with LINEN CENTRE. 


24-Incw Centre-PrKor. 


Our design of a bureau scarf with a linen centre is very 
effective. As it has an extension at the centre, it is much 
more graceful than one with a straight interior edge. The 
pattern has the advantage of making a fine effect without 
great labor. 

We have constant calls for designs for a 24-inch centre- 
piece, a call which we honor in this article. The linen centre 
is small and the design is particularly lace-like; it has also 
the merit too of not being easily ‘carried in the eyes,” 
which is always desirable, 

The tidy or stand cover pattern is bold in effect and can be 
quickly made. 


Lace braids 
are imported 
and orders 
from this 
country alone 
are pushing 
the mills to 
their utmost 
capacity. 
America has 
been obliged 
to wait for 
her braids, 
much to the 
discomfit - 
ure of mer 
chants and 
their fair cus 
tomers. The 
delay, however, we are happy to say, is now well over, 

For the information and patterns contained in this ar ‘cle 
we are indebted to Christie & Co., practical lace workers, Nos, 
40 and 42 West 22nd St., New York. 


Tipy o8 Stasp Cover, 


1 K yT ITH the return of the sum- 
mer sojourners to town the 
theatre and opera begin to 
demand attendance and for 

this especial purpose effective waists 

and basques will be required by the 
feminine portion of the prospective 

sndiences. Unless one is seated in a 

box in a prominent part of the house, 

the skirt of a toilette hardly shows 
et all, but the supper portion of the 
figure is most decidedly in evidence. 

Thus it behooves the woman of slen 

der purse, but with a taste for enjoy- 

ment in the dramatic or musical line, 
to pay marked attention to her bon 
net or head-dress, basque or waist, 
and her gloves and fan. Tf all these 
be stylish and carefully selected, as re- 
gards becoming color and design, she 
need not worry over her skirt. In 
this article we show only such waists 
as would be suitable for matinée as 


well as evening performances, leaving the illustration and 
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ri ais: 


can be omitted altogether, so that the pactern is ¢ 
ble for developing as a very full dress waist as well as 
manner illustrated. 

Thoroughly Parisian is the waist shown in Fig, IL B, 
combination of color and in design it is stylish and eff 
to a degree. The material employed is white taffeta, p 


with gray and black satin. The goods is made up on th 
for the body portions and the sleeves. The yoke is m; 
rose-colored mousseline de soie, shirred clos« ly, and th 
pleating which trims the yok 
side-closing is of rose colored 

ribbon, with great rosettes of 
mousseline caught along it. 1 


ings of the satin surr 


unt a 
covered with the shirred mous: 
g of thesl 


y novel 


de soie, The finishir 


at the wrists is especi 
made of the mousseline de soi 
narrow rose-colored satin ri 
The pattern used for the waist i 
3654. It has a plain yoke, but i 
very easy matter for 


nyone 


understands sewing to shirr 


mousseline de soie or a similar f. 
and then cut the yoke out. The 
tern does not supply the wrist 
oration either, but this is mer 
Straight piece of material shirred 
the ribbon run between the shirr 
No. 3328 was the pattern used 
the waist shown in Fig. III. 
body portions, with the exceptic 
the gathered full fronts, are mat 
Ver ¥ 
light 
turquoise-blue satin duchesse. 


description of decoileté garments to a later issue. 


Fig Lis a dainty and simple waist of Pp 
line de soic made up over a gr satin lining of 


delicate shade. 


ale gray mousse- 


an equally 


Narrow gray velvet ribbon is used for the 


trimming, and this is held at intervals by small silver buckles. 


Fig, I. 


The pattern, No. has three 
shirred tucks in the yoke which are 
in this case omitted, and the por 
tion of the waist which extends 
over the hips is cut off. This Style 
of waist is exceedingly becoming 
toslender figures, as it is effulgent 


both as regards the bo ly portions 
and the sleeves, and at the same 
time is not full enough to look 
clumsy. Tt has the side-closing 
which is one of the most marked 
features of the fall and winter 
basque and waist. Ie desired 
the yoke portion of the waist 


The full fronts and sleeves are 
made of figured Brussels net over 
the blue satin. The side fronts 
have simulated revers made by 
4a lattice arrangement of nar- 
row black velvet ribbon, the 
inner row of which hasa border 
of narrow Brussels point. The 
wrists are similarly trimmed, 
and the standing collar is sur- 
mounted by a fullruche of the 
point, The gigot sleeve, which 
18 supplied with the w. 


aist pat- 


tern, is here replaced by No. 
h is somewhat more 
ning or afternoon 
A simulated girdle is 
made of strips of broade: 
and is finished jn 
with two rosettes made 


3504, whic 
dressy for eve 
wear, 


Tr vel- 
front 
of loops 


vet, 


Fig, UI. 
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of the narrow velvet, 
Fig. 1V. illustrates a very dressy evening waist, and one 
that would be becoming to either 
aslenderora plump woman. It is 
made in the Eton style, but with 
so many feminine dainty acces 
sories that the severity of the out 
lines is completely lost. Like the 
waist shown in Fig. IL, this 
model closes at the left side, thus 
giving opportunity for novelty in 
decoration. The material is pale 
green grosgrain silk with a bril 
liant cerise satin stripe. The ma 
terial is cut on the bias, and the 
pattern used is No. 3642. The 
girdle is not supplied with the pat- 
tern, but is merely a piece of cerise velvet cut on the bias and 
drawn into shape around the body of the wearer, and then 
tacked into pls the closing being effected at the left side 
with hooks and eyes. The standing collar of the pattern is 
covered with a crush one of the cerise velvet, and rosettes of 
velvet ribbon to match are placed down the side-closing and 
at the wr The epaulets are very novel in shape andin the 
manner of their application. 
slashed and finished with a 
full ruffle of lierre lace. A 
tuilie of the same lace is at 
tached along the forward 
edge of the right front, fall 
ing with jabot effect. Side- 
pleatings of the lace sur- 


At the wrists the sleeves are 


mount the crush collar. 

The new and lovely rain- 
bow silk, in colors green, 
. yellow and black, is 
used for the waist shown in 
Fig. V. These silks come in 
stripes as well as plaids, and 
are most beautiful in hues. 
The skirt, body portions — 
with the exception of the full 
front—and the epaulet ruffles 
are made of the silk, plain 
green taffeta veiled with 
green mousseline de soie be- 


cert 


ing used for the other parts. 
The pattern is No. 3691. It 
closes at the left side. Along 
the side-closing and the corre- 
sponding parton the right side 
are attached shaped pieces of 
pale yellow satin overlaid with jet passementerie. The yoke is 
also made of the satin with the jet trimming, and the collar 
is made of the satin studded with jet nail-heads and sur- 
mounted by frills of the green chiffon. The shaped pieces at 
the sides of the full front are not supplied with the pattern, 
but in other respects it is exactly as shown. The sleeves are 
trimmed with long strips of the passementerie, and the waist 

line is indicated by other shaped pieces which have continua 

tions upon the side-front seams of the skirt. No pattern is 
mentioned for the skirt, because any one that is most desira- 
ble in the maker’s opinion may be selected. 

In Fig. VI. is shown a “magpie” gown, conforming to the 
newest style in cut and trimming. The material is t 
and-white taffeta, the black being of satin. The back and 
side-fronts are made of black velvet, and the vest of plain 
white taffeta covered with white mousseline de soie laid in 
wide pleats. The pattern, No. 3758, is in jacket length, but 
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as here shown is cut off at the waist-line and the lower edge 
finished with a belt of the plaid taffeta, ending in a jet and 


silver buckle in front. The revers—which are @ part of the 
pattern—are here omitted, and the forward edges of the side- 
front finished with steel-and-jet passementerie bands extend- 
ing from the shoulder seam to just below the bust. Fromthe 
arm-holes pieces of the plaid taffeta, cut on the bias, are 
carried to the front at bust depth and there carelessly knotted. 
These pieces are not given with the pattern, The standing 
collar is made of the taffeta cut on the bias, and the sleeve 
caps, No. 3433, are added to the shoulders of the garment. 
These are lined with the white taffeta and are stiffened 
slightly to make them set out in graceful folds. The skirt, 
which may be of any pattern that hasa tolerably narrow front 
gore, is trimmed to simulate basque-pieces with the black 
velvet. Ruffles of Lierre lace fall over the hands and sur- 
mount the standing collar of the taffeta. 

A very dainty and re- 
fined checked silk was 
used to make the waist 
shown in Fig. VIT. The 
colors were lavender and 
white, The pattern used 
was No. 3767, with the 
revers and portion below 
the waist -line omitted. 
The small V at the neck 
in front is filled in with 
lavender satin overlaid 
with white guipure lace. 
The right front which 
fastens over the left is 
decorated with four bias 
bands of the satin over- 
laid with the lace, and 
the smaller left front is 
trimmed to correspond, 
Avery fullruche of plain 
lavender taffeta, knife- 
pleated and pinked at 
the free edge, trims the forward edge of the right front, 
The standing collar of the pattern is hidden by a crush one 
of the lavender taffeta, surmounted by a pleated ruche. 
The sleeves are trimmed in a very novel manner by a broad 
pleating of the taffeta, which is held through the lengthwise 
centre by a narrow band of the satin overlaid with the lace. 
This is continued to the wrist, gradually narrowing as it ap- 
proaches the lower edge of the sleeve. The waist-line of 
the garment is indicated by a narrow belt of silver and violet 


Fie. VI. 


enamel. 

Pale blue satin duchesse was 
the material employed for the 
waist in Fig. VIIL, which is 
made by a simple but effective 
pattern, the number of which 
is 3698. With it is used the 
collarette pattern No. 3069. 
The trimming consists of bands 
of black French lace insertion 
and ruffles of narrow lace edg- 
ing of the same kind. The 
collarette, standing collar and 
belt are madeof pale blue satin 
brocade, with silver tinsel 
running through it. Each 
band of the insertion is edged 
on either side by the ruffled 
lace edging, and down the side-closing between the bands 
of the insertion are groups of small silver buttons, 
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The last waist shown is probably the most picturesque of 
all, and can certainly be developed in any number of most at- 
tractive ways. Inthe present instance the jacket portions 
are made of rose colored satin overlaid witha large patterned 
design of appliqué lace. The front is made of rose-colored 
satin, over which falls a deep ruffle of white net with the 
lace appliquéd on the ends. the other portion being studded 
with small gilt spangles. The sleeves are made of the rose- 
Colored satin covered with white mousseline de soie, and are 
finished at the wrists with ruffles of the appliqué Jace. The 
epaulet ruffles are made of deep old-rose velvet, with the edge 
outlined with gilt passementerie They are lined with the 
rose-colored satin and have a very full pleating of the spangled 
and lace-edged net beneath them. The crush collar and the 
belt are also made of the 
old-rose velvet. The edge 
of the jacket-fronts and 
the slashed openings are 
trimmed with bands of 
the old-rose velvet 
laid with the gilt passe- 
menterie. The pattern 
used for the waist is No. 
8700. 

For evening waists vel- 
vet is one of the most 
popular fabrics this fall 
and winter. It is always 
rich looking and is invari- 
ably becoming to young, 
middle-aged or elderly 
faces. Nor is it absolutely 
necessary that such an e 
ceedingly expensive qual- 
ity be employed, as many 
of the better makes of 
velveteen are almost as 
effective as thereal article, being obtainable in most beautiful 
coloring, and, especially at night, possessing a deep, rich 


over- 


Fig. VII. 
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appearance that is most attractive. In the same w 
the cheapest satin can be used to carry out a design, j 


it be veiled with lace, mousseline de soie or gay 
wherever the pla 


is exposed only 


quality should 


ployed 
Diaphanous f, 
such as mousse 
soie, gauze, net, 
or €, will beal 
not quite, as por 
velvet, and with 
silk or sa linin 
always be ed. 
n ecessary th 
li should aly 
the > color 
ma 
many lovely waist 
a tion of 
in th pect tha 
most istically. 
instance, a lav 
chiffon waist hass 
of rose pink taffet 
rose pink velvet i 
for the crush coll 


belt. Another pale blue mousseline de soie wa 
a liming of shimmering Nile green; and still Fi 
is of black lace with an ox-blood satin lining. 

the linings of a contrasting color are used the e 
the lining is generally reproduced in a darker 


in the trimmings in som way. For the blac 
waist just mentioned the scarlet of the linin 
tepeated in a cluster of artificial Jack roses 
were pinned upon the left should The crush 


and girdle were made of scarlet velvet, 
darker than that of the lining. 


the color being 


: (carting Sleep with Dire Resalts. 


a. people resort to desperate means in their attempts 
to court fickle Morpheus. A society lady who could 
not procure natural slumber was induced by a friend 

to mesmerize herself, and so pass the night in hypnotic 
sleep. The way she was advised to proceed being simple and 
pleasant, she put it to immediate test, but is not likely to 
repeat the experience. Her modus operandi was to remain 
perfectly still, with her left hand on her forehead, and her 
eyes fixed intently on the lighted lamp at her bedside. Soon 
the limbs became insensible, while a delightful feeling of 
repose pervaded the whole system. Magnetic thrills went 
through all parts of the body, and then at last she became 
unconscious, 

, This sort of inducement to sleep is not to be recommended 
unless the insomnious one is of a sufficiently robust tempera- 
ment to withstand it. In the present case it was attended 
with results that might have been serious, The lamp ex- 
ploded while the lady slept, and the members of the house- 
hold were enabled to rescue their mistress from the burning 
bed only by a miracle. Her nervous system suffered severely 
under the strain, the medical man being of opinion that the 
mesmeric influence was the chief cause, the fire and fright 
rendering her condition more precarious. The friend who 
persuaded her to battle with insomnia with weapons mesmeric 


declared that he put himself to sleep several times weel 
this means, and awoke at his usual hour refreshed ai 
vigorated. It was not necessary, he averred, to {gaze 
lamp—a match-box painted with a luminous solution, o 
thing bright, would answer. 

Sleeplessness rendered another person so desperate th 
foolishly endeavored to woo sleep by turning on the gas 
pervading the room with its noxiousness. This conduc 
permitted on the strength of a newspaper paragraph © 
recorded the experience of a wakeful one who found t 
gas laden atmosphere induced sleep. Our subject, in f 
ing the example, neglected the important point of ventil 
and was found in an unconscious condition; window 
door tightly closed, and gas escaping from the bracket. 

An operation of a painful ¢ acter had to be perform 
& young woman who used unwise methods of inducing 
Her plan Was to work the eyeballs round and round unt 
Wwearied feeling persuaded sleep, Having tried the & 
ment several times with success, she became fearless 0! 
injurious effect, but the 
cate mechanism of the 


practice eventually injured the 
A eye, and she awoke one morning 
s decided squint, necessitating the wearing of bandages 
long time. In fact her friends declare that her eyes ! 
regained their normal expression, 
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CALLING. ; 


f IE correct hours for, formal calls is between 
three and past five o'clock in the after. 
noon; the correct length of time for each call 
is from fifteen to twenty minutes. 
the latter rule applies only to visits exchanged 
between the most distant acquaintances, but 
the former holds good under 
cumstances, 


Ai 


Of course 


any and all cir- 


Unless one is especially invited, a call should 
never be made during the morning hours. That 
portion of the day is supposed to be devoted by 
the mistress and the daughters of the house to personal or 
household duties, and it would be both gauche and imperti- 
nent for one to intrude upon them, 

When one moyes to a new town or city she is called upon 
by her neighbors, the members of the church she elects to 
attend, and. the pastor of that church. As a rule these calls 
are made in about two or three weeks after the newcomers 
have arrived. Such calls should be in each and every case 
returned within one or two weeks, two weeks being the ex- 
treme limit. If one is not desirous of keeping up the ac- 
quaintance of some of the callers, she can neglect to return 
their second call, but she will show very poor breeding if she 
neglects the first. 
lls are supposed to be made upon the entire family, 
y as many cards will be left as there are members 
in the family, or else the right-hand side of the card, not one 
of the corners, will be turned up, signifying that the call is 
intended for all. If the caller is a married woman, if her 
husband cannot call with her, she will leave one of his cards 
with her own, and when the call is returned the newcomer 
will leave one of her husband's cards in her turn, 

If, for any reason, the mistress of the house is unable to 
return the culls, the duty devolves upon the eldest danghter 
or other feminine relative. If there is no family, merely man 
and wife, and the latter cannot call, she must send her visit- 
ing cards by mail. 

Evening calls can be paid between half past eight and nine 
o'clock. In the city the hour is extended to half past nine. 
The hour for leaving differs according to the rules of the 
household. Some persons consider ten o'clock as the proper 
time for guests to leave; others think eleven o'clock soon 
enough. One thing is certain; no one should remain after 
eleven unless expressly invited to do so. 

A gentleman calling in the evening upon the young ladies 
of the house should alwsa ays remember to send up a card for 
the mother if she is liv: ing. If he does not send up a card for 
each member of the family who is in society he should bend 
his card as mentioned before, showing he intends his call for 
all the household. If there is a visitor in the family of whose 
presence he is aware he should send up another card for th 
person. This rule is also applicable to lady callers at all time 

After attending a reception, party or other entertainment 
at a house the recipient of the invitation should call within a 
week, and the call, if possible, should be made in the after- 
noon. This is a rule that it is the height and breadth of 
poor taste to ignore. If a host and hostess go to the trouble 
of getting up an affair to give pleasure to their friends, it is 
surely very little trouble to pay them the courtesy to call and 
thank them after the event. Even if one declines the invita- 


tion he or she must still make the party call within the stated 
time. 


When calling formally in the afternoon, a lady retains her 
bonnet, gloves and wraps, and a gentleman his overcoat and 
left hand glove, always, however, drawing off the gloye from 
the right hand before offering it to the hostess. The gentle- 
man at an afternoon call takes his hat into the drawing-room 
with him. When calling in the evening a lady lays aside her 
wrap or jacket, but retains her bonnet and gloves. The 
gentleman lays aside his overcoat and gloves, and leayes 
them in the hall with his hat. 

A gentleman should not cail for the first time upon a lady 
unless invited to do so. He may, however, ask permission, 
which she may grant if she feels so inclined. A gentleman 
should never seek this permission from a young girl, but from 
her mother or other guardian, Many parents do not permit 
their daughters to receive male callers until after they have 
been introduced into society. 

After escorting a lady to a place of amusement or an enter- 
tainment, a gentleman-should call upon her within a day or 
two, presumably to ascertain that she is well, and to thank 
her for the pleasure of her company. If she is not at home 
he can leave his card. 

A social letter of introduction should be left in person, the 
holder sending in with it his or her visiting card. Sucha 
letter should be presented as soon as can be conveniently done. 

P. P. C. calls are those which are made just before one 
takes his or her departure on a lengthy trip or visit. If not 
convenient to pay them in person the above initials, which 
stand for ** Pour prendre conge” or ‘‘To take leave,” can be 
written on the visiting card and the latter sent by a messen 
ger or post. While not absolutely necessary the ‘P. P. C.” 
call is always a pleasant and graceful act of attention which 
is sure to bear good fruit when the next social season opens. 

Calling upon a business man or woman at an office or dur- 
ing business hours is an offense that is well nigh unpardonable. 
Social and business life are as far apart as polite custom can 
put them, and any attempt to mingle the two is almost cer- 
tain to result disastrously to one or the other, if not to both. 
Many an individual whose every minute of time is precious 
has sat, inwardly writhing, while some well meaning but ill 
bred caller, who has thrust his or her presence into the 
other's sanctum, retails a choice bit of gossip or plans for a 
future entertainment. On the other hand, who has not heard 
the egotistical man or woman at a dinner or card party 
boring the other guests with detailed accounts of business 
happenings? ‘Sink the shop” is a time-worn phrase that 
very often rises to the lips of a listener at such an occurrence 
as the above, but it should also be laid to heart that the 
“shop” is no place for the introduction of play-time topics. 

A gentleman should never take another man to call upon a 
lady acquaintance unless he has first asked and obtained her 
permission; but a lady can take another lady with her when 
calling without giving any previous notice. 

When a lady has a fixed reception day for every week dur 
ing the social season, it is not good form to call on any other 
day than the one set. Again, when a lady sets a certain day 
or evening for a gentleman to call he must make every effort 
to go at that time and no other. 

If one is very desirous of seeing the party called upon, and 
if the latter happens to be out when the first visit is made, 
the former need not leave a card, which is equivalent to can 
eelling the call, under which circumstances it 
peated after a few days have elapsed. 
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CHAPTER I.—GIFTS OF CHARMING. 


ARER than red amber or topaz is a 
woman beantiful in the complete 
sense; but to be charming is within 
the compass of most woman. For 
them the art of arts, pour etre belle, 
signifies not so much mere beauty, as 
it does the collective charms of spirit 
and wit, pleasing manners, airy gay- 

oty, spice and device, the colors of health in cheek and lip, 

its gloss in the h , its lightness of step and buoyant carriage 

—uabove all, a kindliness, a generosity of spirit that is the very 

finish, the ribbon and star of human nature. Who has not in 

memory such women, having no uncommon share of fresh- 
ness and comeliness, but lively and full of captivating humor, 
able to give and take; loyal, devoted friends, who never lose 
their power of charming, even to gray hairs and worn-out 
faces? How much beanty had Jane Carlyle left when Sterling 
and Hare went to Chelsea to spend evenings under the spell 
of her droll, caustic converse, rather preferring to find Carlyle 
out of the way for the sake of a chat w ith his nimble-witted 

Jean’ Helen Hunt Jackson held her gift of charming to 

the last, though the fairness wore off her faoe and hair Years 

before she said good-bye, 


Beauty alone has not power to hold the yeriest sensualist, 
Louis XV. had taste and means to indulge in as brilliant a 
gallery of beauties as any king since Solomon: so did Charles 
If.; but no houri or court belle was uble to hold the fancy of 
either of the three monarchs, Coming down to common life, 
the most beautiful women are bitterly jealous of their hus- 
bands, and not without cause. And have we not the admis. 
sion of two gentlemen credited with a pretty taste—Lord 
Byron and N. P. Willis—that they would each weary of 
Venus herself if she sat opposite at table six months? Tt is 
plain that beauty will not do to tru t to, since the fine gentle- 
men tell us so quite as plainly as Miss Hannah More or any of 
the moralists. The gift of charming is somet hing more 
posite. 


com- 


Beauty as tho sign of health, harmonious development and 
fine feeling, may well draw our eyes after it, and in this view 
is not beneath any woman's regard. If she makes if the end 
and ambition of life to be beautiful for the sake of sover- 
eignty over others, she will 1 p ashes. But the time has 
come for a finer civilization, which will realize higher health, 
longer life and richer delight than the world has yet known, 
The first step towards this will be an awakening to the value 
of health and life. ‘The first duty of religion is to secure per- 
fect health—so much the usefulness and purity of the spirit 
depend upon it. It has been written for centuries that 
“Obedience is better than sacrifice;” yet we fail to obey the 
laws of self. preservation, which insure life to those who pri 
it and beauty to women who value it more than life, The 
ancients found the arts of beauty so wonderful that they 
counted them of heavenly origin, and the Book of Enoch, in 
the Apochrypha, records that before the deluge the angel 
Azaliel taught women the art of painting themselves, Smile 
at the web of fiction woven in hazy minds—who found searce- 
ly less than celestial the faces touched with saffron and 
ceruse, stipium and henna, seen through the parting of the 
tent door—there is a pretty reminder in the fable, and all 
the rites of religion link personal and spiritual purity in baths 


and baptisms, and putting on of clean linen, which 
essentials of health. We have already seen the av 
human years raised from seventeen to forty-five, 
world will yet see that age doubled and the come 
youth preserved with it. 

To be beautiful is one thing; to be charming is quit 
er. If beauty is not quite as common as straw berries 
is rarer still. The magic girdle of Venus was the 
charming, wanting which, she was merely a pretty 
with it she was supreme. Juno without it was fault! 
undesired. The myth was a lesson to women. You } 
it repeated every day—the self centred woman, ; 
eager to please for her own ends, coming short of her « 
tions; while another woman less careful in complexion 
and air, by virtue of good humored, inborn instinet, s¢ 
ety playing harmoniously, and leaves a pleasant imy 
on every creature with whom she has Speech. Diss 
charm as you please, make many words about it; y 
never come nearer the secret than it is nature's fine 
only, not like magic, transferable. This much we dis 
that charm is not of the senses wholly or chiefly, but g 
of manner and expression, the gleam in the dew the lu 
the air, the gauze of the mist upon blossoming valleys 
blessed truth is that as beauty may exist without « 
charm may exist without beauty. It comes of as 
warmth and generosity of temper, added to a little 
humility, which, thinking no great things of itself, off 
its best with no other purpose than to make the hou 
Pleasantly and leave its company pleased and comfort 
a worthy ambition in this commonplace world, Th 
nothing more modest and unselfish than the attempts o! 
delightful women to be agreeable, They feel it unwort 


themselves to be dull, stilted or indifferent, 
rudene: 


and unparde 
to permit such conduct toward another. Ar 
man being left in their company 
of excuse for courtesy, 


alf an hour with the sb 
is sure of being as de licately 
tained as if he were the most distinguished personage 
wish to know, A nd distinguished persons are no losers, 
this practiced courtesy is turned upon them, if my lady 
bright and Sracious with the new: 
an hour before, Such a woman can hardly buy a ya 
linen or a paper novel without adding interest to 
transaction by her unconscious courtesy, the tone o 
kindly voice, the turn of her Vivacious expression. 

It is hardly possible for 


sboy or the washerw! 


. such a one to be supercilious, | 
matic or dullsiny more than to act for effect, or to talk a 
galleries. She simply goes on the principle of making tl 
pleasant, not because you have a choice collection of eng 
mgs, and she hopes to charm yo 


a into showing them, 01 
cause she w; 


ants you to do Something for her brother, w 
the family desires to see provided for, or becanse you car 
her cards for the ‘ladies’ view,” or she wants your Wash 
ton pitcher for the loan exhibition, or the Secrotary of 
Exterior is your second cous: : 
Something and it is creditab| 
because you are human, 


in, or because you have wri 
le to know you, Nor is it q 
for she is even kinder to dogs; 
purely and only that, being in thesame world—not so pair 
4 one asit might be—she likes things bright, sunny and thé 
ful. A modest fortune of good feeling and grace mak 
M™mpossible for her to be less than courteous, blithe and ki 
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As for you, it is best to mes 


that is to say, charming, sure 
your courtesy very strictly when you are sure you haven't 
enough to go around. 

Most that we find charming is but the same delicacy and 
consideration shown in little things. Not to offend in look or 
manner is a great deal to say of man or woman, and we onght 
to be equal to this out of regard for others, if not for our. 
selves. Downright deformity and ugliness of feature do not 
offend so much as tricks of look and movement. One had 
rather see a woman with a mustache, or a man with a broken 
nose, before one all day than a person who wriggles or fiddles 
with what is next him, or hasa trick of blinking or w rinkling 


up his forehead. The perversity of mortals who should by 
precept and example be well-bred in these respects is 
past belief. It would be easier to teach one young man 
of my acquaintance Greek than to persuade him to ob 
serve that first rule of good breeding—to keep his hands still 
He wriggles his fingers, jingles his 
money and his keys, furls and unfurls the leaves of a book 
like a fan. If he can get hold of a dog's ears, he sits and 
‘ iggles" them by the quarter of an hour in a way that 
makes beholders unspeakably nervous, if not the dog. King 
James of blessed memory was the greatest wriggler, and has 
come down to us in history as one who was forever fiddling 
¢ with the points of his doublet, tassels or ribbons, 
his royal thumbs out of pure empty-patedness and 
sovereign incapacity, You will see women who are as unfor. 
tunate; born fidgets, who must always rock or blink, or open 
and shut their fingers apprchensively—a trick you may notice 
in the next woman with gloves too long for her. Other pen 
sive ladies sit and munch emptiness by the half-hour in the 
vacancy of afternoon; others will work with their tongues at 
a tooth, or play their jaws in that mysterious fashion which 
brings a crack at each movement in a way that is simply 
hideous to those forced to endure it. These are old-fashioned 
trickge found in passive people otherwise well bred, tricks 
born of vacant minds and obtuse senses. Every society en- 
dures for its sins one or more persons given to those minor 
forms of torture, whom it feels obliged to tolerate for the sake 
of their family or friends, who, by the law of contraries, are 
often the most delightful and well-mannered people possible. 
A class-mate at high-school, afterwards notable as a poct and 
society man, of the brightest, politest family in town, was, to 
put it mildly, a complete nuisance from a habit of the most 
aggravated snufiling. When he was not rhapsodizing in bril- 
liant fashion over his favorite novelists and poets, he punctu 
ated the class-hour with chronic snuffs, from diminuendo to 
crescendo, bringing at last from the French teacher the desper- 
ate reprimand, ‘‘ Master Goodtoy, will you use your handker- 
chief?” He was killed in the army, but hisdouble haunts 
public libraries and renders the reading-rooms untenable for 
anybody but himself. Unable to work in Boston library one 
day for his performance, I counted and found he averaged 
Seventeen sniffs to the minute. How such pests of society 
are ever suffered to exist and carry on their intolerable actions 
without protest severe enough to break up the evil, is a mys 
tery. It would be far better to tell such an one sharply 
what an unutterable nuisance he was making of himself—at 
the expense of a very bad half-hour indeed to the culprit— 
than to let him go on, shunned and despised for his tricks by 
® tormented, long-suffering public. The rebuke, to be effect- 
ual, comes best from a stranger. Doubtless the family have 
tried, with shame and mortification, to cure him of the fault; 
but with the obtuseness which accompanies such defects he 
always sets their criticism down as “notional,” or springing 
from personal dislike, Nothing short of the plainest of plain 
Speaking by an outraged stranger will have the desired effect. 
Some who will read this can recall Manitou Springs and its 
local poet, who favored the hotels with readings from his 
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epics, written in old ledgers. Most of the guests, however, 
were not favored with his gifts of snuffling at church, for the 
reason that they did not go there; but happening one night to 
drop into prayer-meeting with a friend, we found what a 
poet's abilities in this line were. Not to seem rude to the 
prayer-meeting folk, we stayed it out, but my friend being 
nearly hysterical with the infliction, and not much better my 

self, one of us passed a clean handkerchief to him over the 
back of aseat in pure desperation. I believe he took it for- 
a gage Tamour, for the poor fellow haunted the hotel after- 
ward, and we were not sure of the last of that exploit till we 
were in the train for Santa Fé Moral: when you want to 
cure anybody's bad manners, let it be anything but a poet or 
a fool. For such the reproofs of the righteous, which are as 
an excellent oil that shall not break one’s head, are ineffec 

tual. 

The rationale of such insufferable fricks is almost enough to 
cure them, if once set before the offender. All these vacant, 
habitual, vulgar movements are due to defective inervation 
of the brain. In common phrase, there is “something want 
ing” in the person who commits them, a defect in the control 
which should come from the brain, and the sensibility which 
belongs to it, akin 1o epileptic forms of disease. There is no 
link wanting between the little failure of nerve which gives 
rise to these tricks, and the not much greater lack which 
causes epileptic failure and chorea. It is controllable, im 
provable by attention, Often, as the nerves grow sound 
with years, young people, as we say truly, grow out of these 
habits. When they persist, both mental and physical treat 
ment are called for, to develop nervous sensibility and con 
trol. The habit must be followed up, and ridicule or, what 
is better, some slight, sharp punishment, should follow every 
repetition, till it is a thing outrooted and forgotten. Better a 
smart slap on the check, even if big boys and girls, than the 
lodgment of any habit which will make them annoying to 
others and despise themselves. I should hardly venture to 
speak of these most offensive habits were it understood that 
they are not wholly in the power of the individual himself to 
control without assistance. The very unconsciousness of 
them springs from a nervous insensibility as hard to struggle 
against as the natural desire for sleep or color-blindness or 
defective hearing. Society is bound to help these nnfortu 
nates to cure their disorders for its own sake, and it is moral 
imbecility still more culpable which refuses to deal frankly 
with the trouble. The offender finds himself disliked and 
shunned, and feels painfully under the ban, without the 
slightest idea of the real cause. If two or three good folks 
were brave and kind enough to speak plainly to him on the 
subject, they might save life-long suffering on more sides than 
one, None are so cruel as those refined persons who shrink 
from a plain, true word, because they ‘can’t bear to hurt 
anyone’s feelings.” They will ostracise him, spoil his life for 
a foible, but they are neither kind or wise enough to speak a 
few painful, necessary words. 

Equally unpleasant are toilet performan in public, such 
as biting the lips or moistening them with the tongue. Teeth 
and lips are in the list of beauties, but I never heard the 
tongue mentioned there, and the place for it is strict! inside, 
with the other viscera. Biting and licking the lips spoils 
them, leaving them liable to crack or canker, besides being a 
most under-bred habit. Big, thick lips may be trained into 
good expression with care, studying and drawing them in be 
fore a glass, or wearing a linen bandage across them by the 
hour. Pressure will reduce thickness of any joint or mem- 
ber, and one may correct awkward projections of upper or 
under lip by studying alone with a mirror, and pressing the 
lips adroitly with a kerchief now and then to align them, in 
society, till a good habit is formed, It should encourage any- 
one to cure these defects to look at a series of photographs on 


THE 


thesame persons, who, country students at nineteen, with raw, 
ugly mouths, by thirty, in contact with good society, have 
unconciously caught the controlled, serious, well-balanced 
air of cultivation. The eye alone should do the smiling; the 
mouth should be expressive of firmness and will, let it be 
Sweet as it ma: 


A serious trick which mars many faces is screwing up the 
eyes to laugh. So many women laugh at nothing, out of 
20d fellowship, when they meet, as if civility were a series 
of tee-heeing, that their eyes grow smaller for it, and gather 
fine wrinkles that are wholly unnecessary, In the laughter 
loving Phoenician faces of the Metrepolitan Museum collec 
tion, you will see a people who knew how to laugh, but were 
too shrewd to do so for nothing. Their eyes are full and large 
with laughter—not wrinkled till almost shut with idiotic titter 
ing. The comprehension of a really good joke or comic be 
havior expands the eye and floats it large with laughter, 
which is the gift of gods and belongs to the higher intelli 
gence among men. 

Mothers are very much to blame for the defects in these 
minor manners. The bad training, or, rather, no training, of 
the American family shows itself in these points to lasting 
diseredit. Young people are not taught to obey on principle, 
and as they cannot realize their own defects, their elective w 
dom ignores them, unless their mates ridicule them into de- 
cent conformity. It is a thankless task to train a self-willed 
child into thoroughly good manners: hard to correct a single 
trick, But it must be done for the comfort of society and his 
own credit. Day after day, month after month,the lesson 
must go on, though you are heartsick with disobedience and 
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failure. s one,mother of our day, not of the modern - 
however, said to her child, ‘I propose to make you what 
should be, or one of us will die trying for it.” 

Manners make graces of defects, as a limp may be soft 
to seem coquettish, as girls made a fashion of the A lexan 
limp years ago. Even a hunchback in Watteau sacque, 1 
a good carriage of head, will seem piquant, provided no I 
ful consciousness stamps the features. It is better to ig 
defects, and make the best of any good quality which e 
besides them, One may turn a scrawny figure into a ner 
frame for the most graceful draperies d la Sara Ber nhard 
with a stout figure learn a swimming smoothness of m 
ment. When stout, neither leave the flesh free to “ wobble 
most ungraceful defect—nor lace till you are short of bres 
for then you must trundle asyouwalk. Strength and prac 
will make a many-pound figure move as lightly as a rut 
ball and glide off like a bicycle. 

No better model of manner is before the public than 
jeska, and if the minor actresses who industrionsly imit 
her pretty foreign accent on the stage had studied her er 
of movement to as good purpose, the effect on society wouk 
better—for girls unconsciously copy what they see and 
mire, and an actress who is also a lady to the tips of her. 
gers is a very good teacher of manner, The queens of Fra 
used to consult with the actresses of Paris upon toilet g 
carriage, justly considering that women whose business y 
to please would have something to teach the rest of their s 
If ladies wish to draw men from the company of the gre 
rooms, they must take care to provide manners at least 
pleasant as those shown where the profession is to please, 


(To be continued.) 


ALL who hate would love us 
if And ail our loves were true, 
The stars that swing above us 
Would brighten in the blue; 
If cruel words were kisses 
And every scowl 2 smile, 
A better world than this is 
Would hardly be worth while; 
If purses would untighten 
To meet a brother's need, 


The load we bear would lighten 
Above the grave of greed, 


If those who whine would whistle, 
And those who languish laugh, 
The rose would rout the thistle, 
The grain outrun the chaff; 
If hearts were only jolly, 
If grieving were forgot, 
And tears and melancholy 
Were things that now are not— 
When Love would kneel to Duty, 
And all the world would seem 
A bridal bower of beauty, 
A dream within a dream, 


If men would cease to worry, 


And women cease to sigh, 


And all be glad to bur 


Whatever has to die— 
If neighbor spake to neighbor, 
As love demands of all, 

The rust would eat the sabre 
The spear stay on the wall; 
Then ev ery day would glisten, 
And every eye would shine, 
And God would pause to listen, 

And life would be divine, 


—James Newton Matthews, 
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Women of Note. 


XXI.—MRS. MARY A. LIVERMORE, 


HE part played by the women of the United States in the 


7 | great anti-slavery movement that eventually culmin 

ated in the Civil War, is a phase of that thrilling 
“~ drama that the young America of to-day recalls but 
rarely. Nevertheless, there are still living some of the brave 


women who then helped to make history for their nation, ynd 
of these one of the foremost is the subject of our present brief 
sketch. 

Mary Ashton Rice was born seventy-six years ago.sharing with 
many another among the advanced thinkers of the century 
the distinetion of a New England birth and training. A Bos 
tonian of the Bostonians—a term which was then, as now, 
acceptec a synonym for the eréme de la créme of intellect 
and culture—she would scarcely, even in this progressive era 
ef the higher education of women, have been regarded as in 
any degree an ordinary young person, for she was not yet out 
of her teens when she was appointed to the post of teacher 
of Greek and Latin in the female 
seminary at Charlestown, Mass. This 
onerous position she shortly relin- 
quished for a six 


ilar one in Virginia, 
whither she went in opposition to her 
father’s expressed desire. Like other 
and less gifted young folk, however, 
she longed to see something of the 
world, and with the ardor and im 
petnosity of youth to urge her on, 
thought nothing of the long, tedious 
journey into > South, which in 
those primitive times was very far 
South ind 

It was during this sojourn among 
unfamiliar surroundings that Miss 
Rice received her first impressions of 
the iniquities of the slave system, a 
system which, with her customary 
thoroughness, she at once proceeded 
to study. The result of her inyesti- 
gations manifested itself later, when 
the abolitionist movement, which had 
long ago began to make its presence 
felt, had developed intoa mighty pow- 
er. In the meantime this keen-eyed, 
quick-witted, earnest hearted young 
woman had returned to the North, had established a school of 
her own and had relinquished it in order to marry the Rev. D. 
P. Livermore, a clergyman whose humanitarian aims were en 
tirely concurrent with her own. 

In 1857, twelve years after their marriage, Mr. and Mrs. 
Livermore removed to Chicago, where the former assumed 
contrel of a prominent publication. To every department of 
this paper Mrs, Livermore contributed, besides writing for 
Several other periodicals and taking care of her house and 
family—no inconsiderable amcunt of work for one pair of 
hands, however tireless and gifted, to perform. But even this 
Was not the limit of her labors; for, as she had lent sympathy 
and aid to the cause of the oppressed negroes, so when the 
war cloud finally burst over her distressed country, did she 
lend Sympathy and aid to the cause of the needy troops at the 
front. With the organization of the United States Sanitary 
Commission, of which she was officially appointed an asso 
ciate member, began the greatest work of Mrs. Livermore's 
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busy life; for she traveled north, south, east and west, lectur- 
ing, organizing fairs for the benefit of the cause, and pleading 
ceaselessly with the public in behalf of the soldiers, The 
amount of money raised in this way was enormous, while not 
a little was poured into the treasury asa result of Mrs. Liver 
more’s insistent appeals through the press. 

At the conclusion of the war Mrs, Livermore directed her 
attention, among other matters, to the cause of woman suf- 
frage, and it is with this work that she is, perhaps, most closely 
identified in the public memory. Having some few thousand 
dollars of her own, she devoted the entire amount to the es. 
tablishment of a paper which she dedicated exclusively to the 
furtherance of woman's interests. The result was an unqual- 
ified success, and suffragists generally are of the opinion that 
The Agitator did much toward securing for women the ree 
ognition which they now enjo: 

To enumerate, even cursorily, the many philanthropie and 
progressive movements with which 
Mrs. Livermore has been of is intim- 
ately associated, would be to fill a 
volume, Wherever and whenever 
the public good has been concerned, 
she has been at the front, and educa 
tion, temperance, morality and, in 
short, everything tending toward the 
ultimate advancement of the human 
race, has found in her a warm and 
ready supporter. Reyered and ad 
mired by the progressive thinkers of 
both sexes, she is still connected with 
something over thirty different or 
ganizations; and though she has of 
late withdrawn herself from active 
membership with all but a few of 
these, she has lost none of her interest 
in any of them. Alert of brain as 
ever, notwithstanding her advanced 
age she is still thoroughly in touch 
with the times, and is as keenly alive 
to the march of progress to-day as 
she was in the days of her youth. 

Up to a couple of years ago, Mrs. 
Livermore was frequently seen upon 
the lecture platform, where she was 
always a commanding and an interesting figure; but this part 
of her life work she has now entirely given up, 


She is not, 
however, in any sense of the word an idler, for much of her 
time—most of it, in fact—is occupied with her literary labors. 
while the remainder is devoted to her philanthropies, her 
family and her friends. 8 

Her second daughter (Henrietta) is the wife of the princi 
pal of the Charlestown High School and the mother of some 
very pretty and charming children. It is related of the eld 
est of these, Mary Livermore Norris, who is now a brilliant 
and talented young woman, a graduate of Wellesley, that dur- 
ing her childhood she was not always as appreciative of her 
grandmother's oratorical gifts as she might have been, Upon 
one occasion, indeed, when as a tiny attendant at the Sunda 
school, she sat listening to Mrs. Livermore's address, she 
said to have so far forgotten herself and her surroundings as 
to exclaim aloud; ‘Oh, dry up, grandma! Let’s go out and 
play croquet!” 
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OW that the summer season is fairly at an end the 
more serious interests that seem properly to belong 
to the autumn and winter are beginning once more 
to assert themselves, and on every hand one hears of 

al and political reforms, scientific discoveries, recent 
achievements in literature and art. innovations and advance- 
ments in woman's clubdom and new movements in every 
ivable—and inconceivable—direction. It is of course, 
but the reaction that follows naturally upon a period of 
leisure, but it opens a wide field of interesting speculation to 
the busy stay-at-homes who have, perforce, been hard at 
work while other folk were lounging. People who leave 
their toil and the city together during the hot months of the 
year are very apt to imagine that the little sphere which they 
help to illumine with their presence ceases to revolve when 
they are absent; but those who remain faithfully at their posts 
year in and}year out could, an they chose, tell a different 
story. The real toilers—they whose mission it is to help 
along the world’s progress and make history for future gen- 
erations—rarely or never take a roal vacation until they lay 
themselves quietly down for good and all in the cool, kindly 
arms of the all-embracing Mother, Resting times there may 
be, now and then, when strength is gained to carry on the 
work that is begun; but men and women who keep in view 
the great future that lies ahead of them can illafford tospend 
two or three months of every Year in idledalliance, Forthem 
to live is to labor, and that unceasingly, whether at home or 
abroad; not grudgingly or painfully. either, but cheerily and 
hopefully, as those who knew full well that a fair day’s wage 
will surely follow a fair day's work. 


conce 


AND, LOOK at it from whatever standpoint we will, work is 
after all, the true motive power of human happiness. 
when love is dead this blessing remains to us, 
renewed effort, instilling new life into our 
giving us to feel that, when all is said and done, life—even 
though it be lonely—may yet be worth the living. Noone 
can be truly and perfectly: happy whose hands lie idle; and 
though the necessity for work seems harsh and cruel enough 
sometimes, when heart and brain and nerve are worn out 
with the ceaseless st ruggle and fret, still it is more often the 
whole mainspring of existence Nothing else satisfies us so 
completely. Pleasure surfeits us so soon that we turn away 
from it almost before the novelty of it has worn away, con- 
scious all the time of its utter purposelessness and inanity, 
Even human affection—dearest and sweetest of all the gifts 
of God—comes and goes like the tide on the shore, leaving 
gaps ix our lives that cannot be filled up. Ay, it has surely 
been wisely ordered that so long as we live we must con- 
tribute our quota to the world’s great sum of labor; and, 
small and insignificant though it be, if it be but well and 
faithfully accomplished we shall have the satisfaction of 
knowing at the last that at least we did what we could. 


iven 
urging us on to 
dead hearts and 
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Amona the more rece 
sociological movements { 
that follow educational 
are manifestly the most 
portant, for, judging by 
signs of the times, it is 
clear that within the space of a few years at most the 
erate man or woman will bean unknown quantity in the s 
plan. Next to travel, the reformers argue, stud 
most potent factor knuwn to civilization in broadening 
intelligence and moulding the character; hence know ledg 
the kind that is only to be obtained from books is now t 
placed within easy reach of the great proletariat, 
only of the juvenile part of it, mark you, but of the a 
men and women who would fain keep pace with their ¢ 
dren in the march of learning. This is no easy matter no 
days, inview of the advanced ideas of modern p 
sogues—as many parents who were once considered 
markably well educated have discovered to their chag 
wherefore it is nota little comforting to those of 
who desire to make good our intellectual deficiencies to ki 
that before long we shall be able to do so without let 
hindrance, and, furthermore, without fear of incurring 1 
cule from the rising generation. 


SERIOUSLY, however, the privilege of obtaining a college 
ueation by the correspondence plan is one that cannot fail 
commend itself to most people with studious inclinations : 
but little opportunity for indulging them; and, if present 
dications count for anything, Mr, John Brisben Watker- 
whose fertile brain the ingenious idea originated 
no misgivings as to the ultimate success of his newly-est 
lished Cosmopolitan University. In every State of the Un 
may be found numbers of earnest men and women w 
having the desire to Parsue sone special line of ad 
study, yet lack both the time and the money to enter upot 
regular college course. It is to such as these that } 
Walker's new University most directly appeals,—as, inde 
it was to meet their special needs that it was founded.—f 
while in other seats of learning the primary essential is | 
presence of the student in the class-room, in the Cosmopolit 
University this is dispensed with altogether, the whole cou 
of instruction being given by mail. The professors co 
prising the faculty of the college are the best obtainable 
their several branches of erudition, while the curriculum 
fully as comprehensive as thatof any other public institutio 
hence it would seem to be a foregone 
footing is fairly 
cessful one, 


need h: 


an 


conclusion that. once 
established, its future is bound to be ast 


ANOTHER educational Project that at least merits consider 
tion is that conceived not long ago by a learned professor 
Columbia College,—which is nothing less than a scheme f 
educating the masses by a system of co operative study 
comparative literature. The fundamental principle of 1 
professor's idea is one which will appeal very convincingly 
any thoughtful man or woman who may have taken t 
certain phases of the sociological probler 
for it finds its centre in the theory—which is really somethit 
more than @ theory, after all—that the more conversant 
man is with the past history of his race and the beneficent i 
fluence exercised upon it by lawand order, the less likely ! 
is to be led away by the dangerous doctrines of so-calls 
social reformers, It js among the ignorant that anarchy fin 
orters; for the man who knows nothing b 
j 'Y apparent fact that he is poor while othe’ 
are rich, falls an easy victim to the plausible arguments ‘ 
Some turgid demagogue, who foresees in the extermination‘ 


nt of 
hose 
lines 
im 
tha 
very 
iit 
cial 
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the plutocrat an avenue to Elysium for “the horny-handed 
son of toil.” But, looking at the other side of the question, it 
is a point not to be ignored that Sometimes “a little learning 
is a dangerous thing,”—as dangerous, indeed, among certain 
of the poorer denizens of our more densely populated cities as 
a barrel or two of dynamite would be,—for the low-caste 
toiler who begins to read does not always stop at reading that 
which his instractor has marked out for him, A short cut to 
prosperity is bait tempting enough for almost anyone to swal- 
low; and that education does not invariably render a man 
proof against its specious promises is demonstrated with tol 
erable clearness every day in the year, 


TAKE, for an example, the recently deve! 


loped epidemic of 
“gold fever,” born of the di 


sovery of the Alaskan fields. No 
sooner did the newspapers give space to the glow ing reports 
of returned miners than thousands of eager men—and some 
women—prepared to rush to the scene of action; and the ad- 
vertisement columns of our great dai 


S#re even now filled 
with urgent appeals for the funds necessary for taking the 
long. perilous journey and wking a claim at the end of it, a 
“half interest In the finds" being the return generally prof- 
fered to any philanthropist who may be willing to provide the 


same. The actual nature of the “finds” is carefully left out 
of the reckoning for the present, though doubtless not a few 
of those gaunt toilers up in the auriferous Klondike region 


could particularize them with gruesome vividness. Not 
always do they consist of the coveted yellow metal,—as these 
two thousand lowly, nameless graves on the banks of the 
upper Yukon can bear eloquent witness: more often, indeed, 
the only *‘ finds” encountered are toil, hardship and dis 
appointment, followed by starvation and death, Not one 
man out of a hundred,~not one woman out of ten times that 
number,—accustomed to life in an American city in this age 
of luxury and self-indulgence, is fitted either by nature or 
training to endure the rigors of camp life in the midst of an 
Arctic winter; yet, under the influence of the insatiate thirst 
for gold, all merely practical considerations are thrust im- 
patiently aside and the mad rush still goes recklessly on, 
let sacrifices and consequences be what they will. 


Tue cheerful alacrity with which average mankind re- 
linquishes the substance the better to grasp the shadow 
would be amusing if it were not so often tragic. Thehumble 
position with its modest competency is flung aside like a 
shabby garment when the ignus fatuus gleam of wealth ap- 
pears on the horizon—though the latter be as unat tainable as 
the stars in the firmament; nay, even the last dollar in the 
meagre family exchequer not grudgingly given when 
Fortuna demands it as a bribe. The old passion for gain— 
the eager desire to obtain something for nothing—finds plenty 
of exemplification everywhere about us without going to the 
Sold fields to seek it, Whether one visit the gaming-table or 
the stock market, the office of the “sure thing” projector or 
the trumpery-laden bargain counter, one need never look far 
in order to discover people who are ready and anxious to be 
humbugged, Not that they admit the fact; on the contrary, 
there is not one among them but is certain of his or her 
Shrewdness in « making a deal ;” perhaps not more than one— 
or two at the most—but will be ready and willing to take an- 
other risk when this one has failed. That, indeed, is the sor- 
riest part of the whole lamentable business; there is some 
hope of redemption for the victim of ignorance or duplic- 
ity who, once caught, will avoid the snare forever after; but 
there is none at all for the venturesome simpleton who has 
Not even the discernment to perceive his own infinite capacity 
for being cheated. 
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THE ubiquitous individual with a penchant for unearthing 
disagreeable facts—we all know some of his ilk—has returned 
to town, as he always does at thi season of the year. and is 
apparently as devoted to his favorite occupation as evers Not 
content with discovering microbes in the water we drink and 
endless impurities in every article of food that comes upon 
our tables, he now dismays us with the information that coffee 
is most pernicious in its effects upon the human system, pro- 
ducing a variety of terrible diseases, whose scientific names 
are scarcely less appalling than themselves. We were told a 
long time ago that tea w: one of the most baneful of modern 
stimulants, and though we were rather doubtful of the truth 
of the statement we meekly resigned ourselves—that is, some 
of us did—to existence without it: but the discovery that 
coffee is even more dangerous is to the last degree discom- 
forting. Nor will it improve matters very much in the eyes 
of the confirmed imbiber of café noir when he learns that the 
extensive adulteration of the article with chicory is its only 
saving grace. The continued useof pure coffee, the speciali 
assert, not only produces severe derangements of the entire 


nervous system, but so seriously impairs the optic nerve as to 
lead not infrequently to total blindness, A plentiful use of 
chicory, however, perceptibly modifies the evil, though it does 
not entirely remove it; and with this rather negative consola- 
tion we must perforce be content, 


THE fact of the matter is that modern science, notwith- 
standing the benefits it bestows upon mankind, is making life 
a good deal of a burden to us in one way and another. A 
hundred yeurs or so ago people were wont to live out their 
lives in a comfortable, happy-go-lucky fashion, eating and 
drinking as they listed, never troubling their brains in the 
least about the mysteries of their several anatomies and 
dying, when their time came, just as they had lived—with- 
out a second thought about what ailed them. But all that is 
numbered among the things that were and are no more; for 
we enlightened folk of the twenticth century are reared 
upon strictly scientific principles, and live und die by pre- 
scription. All our lives long we are warned against this or 
that article of diet,—said article generally being something 
that we particularly enjoy: we are eternally being forbidden 
to do this, that and the other thing; we are taught to look for 
poisonous germs everywhere and in everything—and, to tell 
the truth, we generally find then ; our internal mechanism 
is so coddled and doctored and fussed and fretted over from 
our youth up that the only wonder is that it lasts as long as 
it does; we are patched and mended and made over as 
occasion demands until we are scarcely able to recognize our- 
selves at all; and when we die it is usually because, every 
remedy on earth having been applied to our individual case 
without avail, there appears to be no other decent way of 
getting out of the difficulty. Worse than all the rest’ almost 
every person we meet has a complete set of ailments of his 
own that he yearns to describe to us, and a list of medical 
phrases at his tongue's end that he insists upon reeling 
off for our especial be 


fit; while we can searcely open 
& newspaper without seeing an account of some horrible 
surgical operation, realistically illustrated in practically every 
gruesome detail. Alack !—we live in an age of details, and 
the fact is brought home to us every moment of our lives, 
We cannot escape it if we would; possibly the most of us have 
not the moral courage to make the attempt. 


Apropos of the above paragraph one is inclined to specu- 
late if an increase of medical knowledge in the laity is not 
productive of an increase of ailments moré or less imaginary. 
Ignorance is—in many cases—bliss, especially where the 
the mysteries of the human ‘‘ make-up” are concerned. 
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ITH the welcome advent of the fall season comes the 

Wy usual variations in millinery; and the designers this 
year seem to have had an extra supply of happy in 
spirations, if one may judge by the great number of 
attractive creations displayed. The brilliant colors and ef 
fective jeweled nets and trimmings which are the character 
istic motifs in the millinery of the moment, while affording a 
wide and fascinating scope for the ex 
ercising of the designer's inventive fac 
ulty, are likewise a severe test of her 
taste and individuality; for it is so very 
easy to become ontréin the handling of 
rich materials and brilliant colors, and 
if a hat or toque has but a suspicion of 
excessive or wrongly’ placed decoration, 
ora shade too much of emphasis given 
to some striking effect, the rubicon of 
good taste, which is difficult to define 
but perilously easy to overstep, is passed. 
At present the mode of applying is dis- 


tinctly divided into 
several styles. First, 
the broad front effect ; 
then the 


decoration inthe back, 


spreading 


showing a profusion 
of. wings, flowers, 
or feathers; 
and thirdly the high 


side 


rosettes 
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decoration, 
which will be quite as popular this winter as it has been dur 
ing the summer months. It is safe to say, however, that the 
wide-spreading front effect will be found on a great number 
of the stylish creations, as it isa mode of decoration that is 
remarkably becoming to most faces. 

Trimmings are becoming more and more voluminous and in 
many Cases entirely conceal the shape, and the craze for the 
Oriental torsade still continues. Sometimes this consists of 
full twist of crépe; again it will be of silk, covered with plain 
or spangled net. 
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The fashion of lifting the brim—whether wide, 


medium 
narrow—high on the left side to receive a generous portion 
the general decoration, is decidedly the rule for the small 
hats and toques, although many larger models have be 
treated in the same manner. 


Faney braid hats will be worn extensively during the cor 


ing winter, and it must be confessed are especially obby 
appearance, 

A number of very attractive novelti 
have been recently put on the mark 
and consist of felt brims with chenil 
crowns, chenille and velvet mixture 
plain felts in dress shapes, silk-and-f¢ 


braid novelties, and a dezen others th 


could scarcely fail to call forth admir 
tion. Many of the light shades of fe 
shapes are finished on the edge wil 


velvet. The 
with medium brim seen 
to be quite as popular as it has be 
heretofore, but the most correct ha 
have wider brims and are trimmed qui 
low. Some of these 


dark-colored 
crowned hy 


round, Io 


are ornament 
with the most beautiful crowns in blac 
and colored velvet, 
with braid, 


richly or 
embroidery 


nent¢ 


and spangle 


effects. 
These are, 
of course, 
hand work, 
and quite 
expensive, 
The os 
trich plume, 
long, medi 
um and 
short, will be 
used exten 
this , 
and 
fortunate 
are those 


sively 
Season, 


who can af 
ford the 
really full 
and hand 
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some ones, two of which give a more elegant look to a hat 
than three or four of the inferior quality, 

Some of the ribbon novelties of the season are more than 
usually magnificent. One very beautiful sample shown dis 
plays a bold chiné 
floral design on 
which is an ivory- 
white brocaded 
pattern, outlined 
with colored 
paillettes, shaped 
like the petals of 
a flower, and ap- 
pearing to be 
gems, so bril- 
liantly are they 
shaded. The 
broad, satin- 
faced velvet rib- 
bons will be used 
to a considerable 
extent on the 
winter millinery, 
and velvet will be 
the trimming par 
excellence. 

The craze for 
brilliant colors 
still continues, 
and it must be 
confessed that those to be used this season are exceptionally 
beautiful. The pink shades are numerous and exquisite, 
They extend from the softest shell pink to the most brilliant 
geranium. The latter are truly superb, and melt gradually 
and artistically into apricot and a long range of rich yellows 
and warm ivories. 

Flowers will be used again during the coming winter, and 
the manufacturers of artificial flowers are preparing a great 
quantity of 
seasonable 
blossoms, foli- 
age and ber- 
ries. Because 
the red tones 
have 


Fie, IV. 


become 
80 prominent 
during the 
summer, we 
have holly ber 
ries, ¢rim- 
autumn 
leaves, gor 
Seous Jack 
TOses, gerani- 
wns and a 
dozen others, 
displaying the 
Magnificent 
shadings and 
combinations 
of which the 


color ig capa- 
ble, 


Son 


The rounded 
Rejéne wings, 
which hg 


Fie. V. 


ave been conspicuous on many of the swell fall hats, 
“te preferred to the pointed wings. Every kind of fancy 
feather will be called into use later in the season, and the 
aradise plumes, whip aigrettes, ete., will form part of the 
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decoration on many of the exclusive models. Heretofore 
the felt walking hat, or more correctly speaking. ‘‘ Alpine,” 
has appeared devoid of trimming save the silk band that en- 
circles the base of the crown, but just at present the Fifth 
Avenue milliners are dec- 
orating the left side of these 
hats with a bird or one or 
two wings. In many in- 
stances they are further or 
namented by a twist or 
torsade of silk, batavia, net 
or crépe, knotted at the side 
and secured by a buckle, 
surmounted by one or two 
quills, 

Some chie little 
toques have been seen cov- 
ered entirely with ruchings 
of gossamer and twists of 
accordion-pleated — chiffon, 
caught at the side by fancy 
aigrettes and paste buckles: 
These are especially well 
adapted for evening wear. 


very 


Crépe, mousseline de soie, 
gauze and tulle will be in- 
troduced into many of the 
winter creations with excel 
lent effect, 

The first three hats illustrated are especially designed for 
dressy occasions. Fi 


Fie. VII. 


1. is a charming combination of pale 
gray felt. violet velvet and white-and-black ostrich plumes. 
The violet velvet which comprises the crown is fulled on in 
tich puffs and drawn up high on the left side, where the two 
plumes ar 


‘aught in a very effective manner. 

Fig. I]. represents one of the latest and prettiest styles of 
toques, The crown and small brim of the hat are of deep 
green velvet, against which rests full clusters of silken holly- 
hocks in every 
shade of pink. 
On the left 
side an up- 
right loop of 
the velvet and 
frill of the 
lace are ar 


ranged, 

Fig. Ill. is 
a unique but 
very effective 
hat which 
may be worn 
for driving or 
calling. It is 
a felt 
a double brim 
of golden- 
brown, turned 
up high on the 
left side. The 
crown and 4 
part of the 
decoration is 
composed of 
deep rose-col- 
ored velvet, while plumes of bronze-brown ostrich feathers 
ornament the side. 

Fig. IV. is a smart little hat of gray felt, the brim being 
faced with black velvet, and trimmed with the same mate- 


havir 


Fig. VI. 
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rial. The full ostrich plumes ornamenting the left side are 
pale gray. 

Figs. V. and VI. are both severely plain, but very stylish. 
The first is a stiff dark green felt trimmed with a fold and 
several loops of Scotch plaid ribbon, and two large white 
wings. Rosettes of green velvet are placed under the brim 
in the back. The second is a medium-sized brown felt, 


<p 


Fig. 


trummed very simply with a band of black satin ribbon and 
several odd little crimson and brown bow 

The toquette shown in (Fig. VII. is a very chic and pretty 
affair. The soft crown is of emerald-green velvet and the 
brim is studded with nail-heads of silver. Wings of dark and 
light green, and pompons of light. gray are used for decora 
tion at the left side towards the back. The right side is un- 
trimmed, but in the back rosettes of green velvetand one gray 
pompon are arranged to set over the hair. This is a very ef- 
fective toque for evening wear. 
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‘The group of shapes depicted in the last illustration are the 
fac-simile of those to be worn during the coming season, Np, 
1 is an odd shape of black rough beaver. No. 2is a stig 
gray felt. No. 3 portrays @ hat of blue-gray felt with a very 
high crown, having a gray cord trimming. No. 4 is a sti 
black hat. No. 5 showsa hat with stiff brim of dark brown 
felt and a soft crown of light brown beret. No. 6 is a very 
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odd shape of chocolate-brown soft felt. No. 7 depicts a 
stylish hat of red felt, with brim bound with black. No. 8 


is a very pretty shape of pigeon-gray French felt, and No, 9 
is u very stylish dark-brown felt with a soft dented crown. 


As will be observed, the soft dented crown and the stiff 
brim is a combination which bids fair to be very popular this 
fall and winter. 

For the models of shapes illustrated thanks are due to 
Messrs. Hill Brothers, Nos. 806-808 Broadway New York. 


Description 9 (olored Millinery Plate. 


No. 1.—This is a most stylish yet simple hat of gray 
French felt, with a stiff brim, and a beret of the same color. 
Around the crown is placed a full ruche of black satin rib- 
bon, and the other trimming consists of aigrettes of black 
and-white, and soft black ostrich tips placed beneath the 
brim on the left side, and drooping over the hair. This hat 
is raised in the back with a black satin ruche, causing it to 
tip slightly over the eyes. 


No. 2.—This novel and becoming little toque has a fawn-col- 
ored felt feundation inthreetiers. The simple trimming is all 
placed on the left side, and con of short brown cstrich 
plumes and a ** wing” pleating of sienna velvet. 


No. 3.—The double brim, which is one of the fall innova 
tions, is here illustrated. The shape is of golden-brown felt, 


and the trimming consists of black satin ruching, iridescent 
quills, and full-blown pink roses with their foliage. The 
double brim rises on the left side in graceful folds- and 
drops slightly on the right, 


No. 4.—This large hat is something on the Amazon shape 
It is made of cadet-blue velvet, and trimmed with long 
loosely curled white ostrich plumes, a pale gray aigrett# and 
shaded yellow roses, 


No. 5.—This model is another jaunty andstylish velvet hat. 
For this brim dark blue velvet is used, the crown portict 
being a little lighter. Black-bird wings, black satin ruching 
and clusters of ox-heart cherries with their foliage, form the 
modish trimming. The shapes employed in the color plot 
are the same as shown above in black-and-white. 
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LILIES FOR AUTUMN PLANTING. 


OR many centuries the lily, as the emblem of purity 
and innocence, has figured side by side with the rose 
ymbol of love and zeal—in poetry and legend. 
Sacred and profane history make significant mention 

of both. v the old masters have accorded them the dignity 
of identification with the saintly mysteries which they de- 
lighted to 1ortalize upon their eloquent canvases. Thus. 
on the one hand, we see St Elizabeth portrayed in the act of 


— 
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revealing to her lord’s inquiring gaze the wonderful miracle 
6f roses; while. on the other, the lowly Virgin of Bethlehem, 
aitgent wielding her distaff, is almost invariably accon - 
panied by the symbolic sheaf of Annunciation lilies. And, 
prosaic as we are in most things in this progressive age, we 
aire still sentimental enough to maintain our old allegiance to 
\ these odorous blossoms,—partly, it may be, on account of 
| their legen associations, but partly, also, on account of 
their incomparable sweetness and beauty. For, putting 
poetic fancy entirely out of the question,—which, even to 50 
practical a person as a professional florist is not always an 
easy matter,—the fact must still remain undisputed that few 
flowers so dire tly appeal to refined sensibilities as a snowy- 
petalled, delic tely-perfumed lily. 

To love flowers is, in the niajority of instances, to be pos- 
sessed of a desire to cultivate them; and thus it happens that 
any number of persons, becoming ent nored of some specially 
beautiful member of the lily family, essay its culture without 
in the remotest degree comprehending the mysteries the: sreof. 
The result of such an experiment is gratifying only when 
Some fortuitous accident or combination of cireumstances in- 
lervenes, or when the would-be culturist takes pains to amend 
his deficiencies of knowledge; for, while no plant affords a 


i Be 


keefier gratification to the senses than a lily in perfect bloom, 
none is more likely to succumb to harsh or improper ftreat- 
ment. Nevertheless, sensitive as most lilies are to unfavor- 
able conditions, even the most delicate varieties are tolerably 
hardy when properly cared for; thus offering no little en- 
couragement to the amateur who intelligently sets about the 
work of cultivating them, 

In its general aspects the method of cultivating lilies is 
identical with that recommended for hyacinths,—which 
method was treated at considerable length in the February 
number of THE SranparD Drsian The essentials of sue- 
cessful culture are threefold—first of all, good, sound bulbs; 
second, a well-drained situation; and, third, a light, rich soil. 
To these may be added careful and timely planting, without 
which it is worse than useless to expect satisfactory results. 
‘The autumn is preéminently the season for planting lilies,— 
and, indeed, nearly all classes of bulbous plants,—early in 
October being the best time of all. Planted thus early, before 
the ground is hardened by frost, the bulbs have plenty of time 
and opportunity to become thoroughly and vigorously rooted 
before the coming of spring; so that, when their natural 
blooming period arrives, they in a condition to meet with- 
out injury to themselves the demands then made upon their 
vitality. Unless prematurely forced, bulbs planted in the 
autumn bloom no earlier than those planted in the spring; 
hence a moment's reflection will serve to demonstrate with 
tolerable clearness how severe is the tax made upon the vital 
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forces of the spring-planted bulb. Forced into root and 
blossom within the brief space of two or three months, it is 
not to be expected that the former can be as vigorous or the 
latter as perfect us if permitted a slower development, 
point which finds ample illustration in the dismal fate which 
overtakes many of the hyacinths, tulips and Easter lilies 
forced into premature blossom by the unwise amateur cul 
turist, whose impatience too often gets the better of his dis- 
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cretion. On the other hand, the experienced florist, knowing 
how entirely his professional reputation depends upon the 
excellence of the flowers he produces, never assumes the 
risks of spring planting, but early in the fall sets his newly- 
imported bulbs, covers the beds with a litter of leaves or 
stable manure as a protection against wintry frosts, and 
leaves the rest to Nature's kindly offices. 

Just here it may be well to say a word or two in regard to 
bulbs. As it is in the animal werld, so it is in the vegetablé 
—absolutely nothing good can come of poor stock; hence it is 
of the utmost importance that the bulbs selected should be 
the best that can be obtained. It is one of those unexplain- 
able eccentricities that now and then crop out in apparently 
sane minds, that people who would never dream of stocking 
their stables or kennels with an inferior strain will buy the 
very poorest and cheapest stuff they can get for furnishing 
their gardens and greenhouses—and are profoundly astonish 
ed when nothing but discontent and 
vexation comes of the experiment. 
As to the selection of plants, of any 
and every kind, there is but one 
unchangeable rule—the best is 
always the cheapest in the end; 
and, provided the purchase is made 
from a firm in good standing, there 
need be little fear of imposition 
when the price happens to be a 
high one. It costs money to raise 
first-class bulbs; let the purchaser 
always remember that, and it will 
not take him long to discover that 
the florist cannot afford to sell for 
nothing what it has cost him con- 
siderable time and labor to produce. 

ize of the bulb, it may be add 
ed, is less to be considered than its 
condition. A large, loosely-formed 
bulb is always to be avoided. So 
also is one that yields in any spot 
to pressure of the finger. The first 
condition indicates that the bulb 
has already been forced and its 
vitality sapped, and the latter that 
it is diseased at the core; either, it 
is almost superfluous to add, being 
a sufficient guarantee of the bulb’s 
worthlessness. The healthy bulb 
ishard, heavy and compactly form. 
ed; and while size counts for little 
or nothing. a small bulb often pro- 
ducing the finest and largest 
blossoms, firmness and solidity are 
favorable and desirable signs which can never be disputed. 

It has already been indicated that suitable location and 
soil are important factors in successful lily culture, but it 
may be more to the point to explain just what the term 
suitability includes. Good drainage is the first consideration, 
for no lily—or, at any rate, none that is mentioned in the 
course of this article—can thrive in a soil that is constantly 
soaked with stagnant water; most lilies, indeed, will not 
even live in such a soil. Hence, if the lilies are to be grown 
in a bed it is necessary to see before planting them that it is 
properly drained—artificially, if natural drainage be lacking 
—and that the centre of the bed is elevated some six or seven 
inches above the border, in order to facilitate the running off 
of an overplus of water in a heavy rain. After the bulbs are 
set the surface of the bed should be smoothly raked over. 
and, though a light frost will do no harm, since it will 
scarcely penetrate deep enough to touch the bulbs, it will be 
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very necessary to cover the whole bed with a thick layer of 
leaves, straw or rough stable litter—which may be kept in 
place by laying some brush or branches upon it—before the 
arrival of severe frosts. Though sunlight is not required 
until the plants are well rootel, and then not too much of it, 
a sunny position is generally to be preferred to a deeply 
shaded one for obvious reasons; aid it witl be found that 
when the ground is well covered the wintry sun will not 
have sufficient penetrative power to force the bulbs pre. 
maturely into top growth. When spring arrives and al} 
danger of injuring from frost is removed, the bed can be 
denuded of its winter covering, the top raked neatly over, 
and the genial sun and gentle showers left to accomplish 
their mission. It may be added that lilies should not be dis- 
turbed when they have finished blooming, as well-establish- 
ed plants flower more profusely and with greater perfection 
than those that are disturbed at the close of ever) 

The best soil for most lilies is one 
composed of one-half decomposed 
turf loam and one-fourth each of 
leaf mould and well rot manure, 

» the whole being thoroughly mixed. 
A liberal addition of sharp, coarse 
sand will render the more 
porous and thus facilitate drainage 
—arule which applfes with equal 
force to either bedded or potted 
plants. As to fertilizing thesoil in 
which lilies are set it may be well 
toremark that, while the surround- 
ing soil may advantageously be 
enriched from time to time, inno 
ease should manure or chemical 
fertilizer of any kind be allowed to 
come in actual contact with the 
plants. 

While the ramifications of the 
lily family are numerous enough 
to render selection a difficult task, 
it is a fact worth remembering that 
not all varieties are hardy at the 
North. As a matter of fact very 
few are really hardy in a climate 
whose winters are both long and 
rigorous, though some may be 
grown with success if well protect 
ed during the cold weather; of 
they may be cultivated indoors 9% 
pot plants if kept in an even and 
not too high temperature. Among 
the best of such lilies is Zilium 
Candidum, the old-fashioned but 

ever beautiful Madonna or Annunciation lily, whose snow 

white flowers, with their heavy golden stamens and delicate 
fragrance, are so conspicuous among our Easter decorations. 

Out of doors this lily is perfectly hardy if given proper PT 

tection, requiring little or no special care after planting out 
it must be planted early in the autumn, not later than the 
first of October, as it requires plenty of time for development 
before flowering inthe spring. It thrives most sat isfactorily 
when set out in groups in a permanent bed or border. though 
it does fairly well as a pot plant. Its tail, graceful loveline®* 
is, however, displayed to the best advantage in the garden— 
where, too, its perfume is more appreciated than in the close 

confines of an ordinary living room. “a 

Although widely advertised by florists, Lilium Harris 

the Bermuda Easter lily, is not very responsive to amateur 

cultivation, and cannot in these latitudes be grown with any 

success except in a greenhouse. Lilium Auratum. t 


season. 


soil 
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golden-rayed lily of Japan, is hardy when properly treated— 
though not otherwise—and, owing to its large growth, free- 
dom of bloom and rare beauty of color, is particularly to be 
recommended when a showy” effect is desired, It seems to 
thrive best, however, when planted early in the spring, and 
in any case requires exceptionally deep planting—¢ertainly 
not less than eight inches below the surface. Its blossoms 
are large and odorous, having velvety spots of rich crimson 
on background of pure ivory white, with a deep band of 
golden yellow running vertically through the centre of each 
petal. Another beautiful Japanese lily is Lilium Batemannic, 
having apricot tinted flowers and coming into bloom in July. 
Lilium Tenuifolium, the coral lily of Siberia, is a good 
variety for autumn planting, being one of the earliest bloom- 
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ing and hardiest of the lily family. Its vividly searlet 
flowers, with their gracefully reflexed petals, make a very 
brilliant showing in the garden, especially when the plants 
are set out in groups, with a background of green foliage. 
Lilium Tigrinum, the old-time tiger lily, is too well known 
to require detailed description, but there is a new double 
variety, classified specifically as Lilium Tigrinum Flora Plena, 
that is not so familiar, Its flowers are very double, of a 
bright orange tint, with spots of dark crimson. Lilium 
Speciosum Rubrum and L. Speciosum Albrun are also note- 
worthy lilies—the first white, shaded with rose and spotted 
with deep red; and the second a pure white, very beautiful 
and fragrant. 

It is a curious fact that the calla, though one of the love- 
liest members of the entire lily family, is comparatively 
little cultivated on this side of the American continent. In 
Southern California, where, indeed, the plant is to be seen at 
its best, it is very popular, and there are few well-kept 
Sardens in which it is not to be found. Some of the finest 
Specimens I have ever seen were growing in a Los Angeles 
Sarden—great clumps of them, and each plant a beautiful 
mass of odorous white bloom. Certainly there were not less 
than five hundred blossoms in the collection, and these, in 
their Setting of glossy, dark green leaves and viewed against 
& background of semi-tropical foliage, produced an effect 
“ab was simply magnificent. Many people consider this 
lily too stiff for anything but church decoration, but to my 
mind such an objection is too puerile for serious acceptance. 

gnified and impressive, with its spreading, cream-white 
‘Pathe and single heavy golden stamen, the calla appeals to 
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me as the perfeet symbol of immaculate purity—even more 
forcibly, indeed, than do the Bermuda and Annunciation 
lilies. 

In habit the calla is a semi-aquatic, hence it requires a 
good deal of moisture; but the amateur cultivator must not 
infer from this statement that the plant should be kept stand- 
ing in water. It demands an extremely rich soil, plenty of 
air and sun, and a warm, equal temperature, rather humid 
than dry; and about once a week all dust should be sponged 
from its leaves, in order that the air cells through which the 
plant breathes may be kept unclogged. soon as its bloom 
ing season is over the plant should be given a long rest, the 
supply of water being gradually reduced as the foliage dies 
down and withheld altogether when it is all decayed. The 
pet should then be placed ina cool, dry cellar, there to re- 
main until the end of September or the first of October, 
when the corms should be re potted in fresh soil. Too much 
pot room should not be given, as the plant will not bloom 
until the pot is well filled with roots. 

Among the several varieties of this lily, all of which may 
be treated as indicated, the Calla Ethiopica, or white lily of 
the Nile, shown in our second illustration, is perhaps the best 
known. Though one of the hardiest members of its family, 
it will not grow well out of doors at the North—nor, indeed, 
so far as I know, will any calla. The Black Calla (Arum 
Sanctum) is a striking nov elty.that was originally brought 
from the Holy Land; its flower, as seen in the illustration, is 
of peculiar formation, while in color it is of an intense, 
velvety purple, so deep as to be almost black. The Spotted 
Calla (Richardia Maculata) is another novelty, having 
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curiously spotted leaves and pure white flowers, the latter 
shading into violet at the heart. This plant, unlike the other 
callas, blooms only during the summer. It should be kept dry 
through the winter and re-potted in the spring, like a dahlia, 
But perhaps the oddest calla of all is the purple-fringed 
variety, (Arisaema Fimbriata), of which asketch is given 
on this page. The flower of this plant is very remarkable, 
though not so much for its beautiful purple color, marbled 
and striped with lavender, as for the queer, fringed append- 
age that projects from the deep, velvety cup. The foliage ig 
also extremely decorative. , 
Lioyp M. BaRRAMorr. 
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HE Ear Ly CoRRESPONDENCE OF HANS VON BULOW.” 
&& (D. Appleton & Co.) Never since the follies 
and frailties of mankind first called him into 
being has “the skeleton in the closet” so basked 
in the light of public favor as now. Once upon a time, in- 
deed, he took infinite pains to conceal even the fact of his 
existence, and it was only the venturesome soul that dared 
to peer into the recesses of his gloomy retreat that so much 
as heard the grisly rattle of his bones. But nowadays all this 
is changed, and every family skeleton that is capable of ap- 
preciating his own importance takes good care to air be 
fore the public gaze as much of himself as can conven- 
iently be crowded between the covers of a book. Apparently 
such a thing as a family secret is not to be tolerated in this 
progressive nineteenth century, when money is waiting to 
be made out of the unsealing of long-closed charnél-houses. 

For that morbid class of readers to whom the unco' 
of dead and buried sorrows is as the breath of life, this 
biography of one of the greatest musicians of the century 
will possess 2 peculiar fascination, for in these early letters 
he lays bare—presumably under the seal of confidence—the 
very depths of his tried and troubled soul, He probably did 
not dream that at some distant day—when he himself would 
be gathered to his fathers—those passionate outpourings 
would be given over to a cold and unsympathetic world. 

It is with sadness rather than with pleasure that we read 
of Von Bulow's unhappy youth, for it could not be other 
than unhappy in view of his parents’ frequent disagree- 
ments—which eventually culminated in a separation—and 
his own devotion to both, which devotion neither appre 
ciated. The boy was unquestionably born for the career 


that he afterward chose, but, his parents opposing him, he 
took up, at their solicitation, the study of the law. But not 
even his filial love could render the sacrifice endurable; and 
finally, after a prolonged struggle and much bitterness, the 
desire of his heart was attained. 


“THE TREASURE OF THE HUMBLE,” by Maurice Maeterlinck. 
Translated by Alfred Sutro; with an Introduction by A. B. 
Walkley. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) If the individual opinion of 
one humble critic counts for anything, “the glooming 
dramatist,” Maeterlinck, has done no more artistic or pur 
poseful work than is contained in the short studies collected 


within this daintily bound volume. Ile comes before us here 
in a new and unfamiliar guise—not as the playwright, 
sombre and grev-some, but as a thinker of the highest order, 
a philosopher whose philosophy is of the deepest and purest; 
and in this guise he has that to say which every other 
philosopher in the world should hear with profit. 

Tu his masterly introduction to the book Mr. Walkley out 
lines its character and its author’s trend of thought, and he 
doés this so skilfully and concisely that we would we might 
quote him at Jength. That his admiration for his subject is 
profound and sincere is convincingly shown in his summing- 
up, wherein he says: ‘‘1 think we must all recognize the 
native distinction of his (Maeterlinck’s) mind, the fastidious 
delicacy of his taste, his abiding and insatiable love of 


beauty. What he says, exquisitely enough, but perhaps too 
liberally of every man—‘To every man there come noble 
thoughts that pass across his heart like great white birds’ — 
is certainly true of himself; wherefore one may venture to 
invite people to his book, as Heraclitus welcomed guests to 
his kitchen, * Enter boldly, for here also there are gods.’ ’ 

Of the book itself it is not possible to speak with the ful- 
ness it merits in half a dozen meagre lines; hence little more 
can be done than to select from its absorbing pages one or 
two telling quotations, which may serve to betray somewhat 
of its scope and purpose. One of these is culled from the 
exquisite little study, “Women,” under which comprehen- 
sive heading the author discusses certain phases of “the 
Eternal Feminine;” and it is at once apparent from his 
grave and reverential treatment of this time-worn topic— 
concerning which every puny scribbler that this weary old 
world has known has had some puerile opinion to promul 
gate—that in the eyes of this great writer at least woman is 
no fit subject for light and heedless handling 
With reverence must we draw near to them,” he says, 
as it were in an awe-stricken whisper, “be they lowly or 
arrogant, inattentive or lost in dreams, be they smiling or 
plunged in tears; for they know the things that we do not 
know, and have a lamp that we have lost. Their abiding 
place is at the foot itself of the Inevitable, whose well-worn 
paths are visible to them more clearly than to us. And 
thence it is that their strange intuitions have come to them, 
their gravity at which we wonder, and we feel that, even in 
their most trifling actions, they are capable of being upheld 
by the strong, unerring hand of the gods.” And a little 
laver he adds, “I would that all those who have suffered at 
women’s hands and found them evil would loudly proclaim 
it, and give us their reasons; and if those reasons be well 
founded we shail, indeed, be surprised, and shall have 
advanced far forward in the my Stery.” 

“The Predestined” is one of the most vivid and striking 
of the studies, suggesting illimitable fields of speculation to 
the contemplative mind. “* There are few mothers who have 
not known them,” ys Maeterlinck, with an unconscious 
pathos that goes direct to the heart. “ Perhaps they are so 
inevitable as life’s sorrow. * * * As children, life seems 
nearer to them; they appear to suspect nothing, and yet 
there is in their eyes so profound a certainty that we feel 
they must know all. * # 


* In all haste, but wisely and 


with minute care, do they pre 


are themselves to live, and 
this very haste is a sign upon which mothers—the disereet. 
unsuspecting confidantes of all that cannot be told—can 
searce bring themselves to look.” 

Altogether this is essentially a book to be commended to 
the man or woman who can think and feel. To others it 
will convey neither pleasure nor profit, for ‘*they whose 


eyes have not been opened must needs grope in darkness 


“LETTERS OF WOMEN,” by Marcel Prevost, Translated 
by Arthur Hornblow. (Meyer Bros. & Co.) Marcel Prevost 
is popularly quoted as one of the greatest living analysts of 
human character and of feminine character in particular, 
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and we would not willingly be the 
to the implied distinction, 
remind the possible reader 


first to dispute his right 
We would like, however, to 
of these” “ Lette that the 
subtleties of thought and temperament are 
here so skilfully portrayed are too distinctively French to be 
accepted as types of womankind in general; and while it 
may be argued with some truth that human nature is very 
much alike the world over, it is not to be gainsaid that race, 
breeding, education and enyironment are potent factors in 
the formation of individual ct One cannot, for 
example, readily imagine a healthy American woman, born 
and reared in the invigorating 
independence, wri 
tive strain: 
“These recent days of Lent, my dear Abbé" —the letter, it 
should be remarked, is addressed to the writ old 
fessor—* plunge me into frightful ill-humor. * * ® 
husband is away at the military mancuvres near Poiton. 
and Chatellerault is full of officers’ 
widows. Our w idowhood, too, is aggravated by the miserable 
weather. * * * Then there is the usual Easter cleaning, 
the general cleaning of one’s conscien @, that must be done, 
One examines one’s conduct. 


women whose 


atmosphere of our national 
ng in the following morbidly introspec 


con 
My 


widows—eight-day 


We see that we are not worth 
% s0u more than last year, which is maddening. or even that 
we are worth a few sous less, which is distressing. All the 
parasitic growths of egotism, calumny, laziness, gluttony 
and coquetry that we had at heart 


and multiplied.” 


have thrived, grown 
The confession, if such it may be called, follows this 
nt preamble, and the epistle concludes in the same 
melancholy style:—* At times L wonder and feel uneasy, but 
Yet in 


mistress 


desponc 


Henri, when he is near me, always reassures me. 
ie long hours of solitude, as now, I 
* 2 «# 


am no lon 
Ah, how frightful is that space 
between life and the tomb which muflles our voices when we 


my thoughts. 


address the beings that have disappeared [” 

Another letter, which is perhaps the most pathetic in the 
collection, is supposed to have been written by a newly 
professed nun to her erstwhile lover. 
st passion and present renunciation 
its morbidness, it strikes a chord of intensely human interest, 
Still, one 


It is a touching review 
of pa id, in spite of 
cannot but believe that the Sister Louise would 
have *n healthier, both spiritually and mentally, had her 
life been too full of work, or the rules of her order too rigid, 
to admit of such prolonged epistolary effort 

M. Prevost is one of the keenest of satirists, as some of the 
“Te ‘in this little volume conclusively prove, but it 
must scorded to his eredit that his satire is always as fine 
He may not know quite as 
re us believe, but at 
loes possess into very 
clever, readable and cleanly language. Upon this point, 
however, he owes something to his translator; for it is not 
everyone who can turn French literature of the better order 
into good English without sacrificing some of its individ 
uality and power. 


teas it is incisive, 


about women as he would 


and del 
much 
least he can put such knowledge as he 


“A GiRL’s WanpERINGS In Honeary,” by H. Ellen 
Browning (Longmans, Green & Co.) The writer of this 
entertaining book differs from the average tourist in that she 
Views the world through her own penetrative eyes rather 
than through those of Baedeker. There is none of the sta 
Suide-book flavor in what she tells us of her **w anderings 
in the picturesque Magyar country; nor does she, on the 
other hand, make any apparent attempt at what, for want 
of a better phrase, we may term fine writing. What she 
has to Say—and there is much that is worth reading—she says 
ina simple and direct fashion that is very refreshing, though 
many of the details into which she enters so interestingly are 
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of the sort that a more pretentious observer might have 
deemed too trivial to be worth mentioning. Such details, 
however, possess a Specific significance and value which no 
intelligent student of national types can fail to recognize; 
and thus it happens that Miss Browning, while venturing 
upon no unbroken ground, contrives to shed entirely new 
light upon the region through which she leads her readers. 
‘Three years of life among Hungarians of high and low degree 
have afforded her a more thorough insight into their charac 
teristics and customs than falls to the lot of the average tray. 
eler, and the knowlege thus gained she has now turned to 
pleasing and prcfitable account, 


“THE PoMP OF THE LAVILETTE by Ibert Parker. 
(Lamson, Wolffe & Co.) Mr. Parker's ability to write a stir- 
ring story has become tolerably well known within the last 
two or three years, and as—unlike too many young writers of 
the present time—he never turns out half-finished, slipshod 
work, one feels certain of deriving a satisfactory amount of 
entertainment from the perusal of any new book that bears 
his name upon its title page. 

In his latest novel Mr. Parker fully sustains his well 
deserved reputation, even if he does not appreciably add to 
his laurels,—and in these days of rapid writing that is an 
achievement worth noting. His character drawing is vivid 
and truthful, particularly that of the wilful little Christine 
and her aristocratic British lover. who. weak and faulty ashe 
is, is not, after all. the gcod-for nothing scamp that he appears 
to be. Whatever his life may have been, he at Jeast dies the 
death of a hero: yet we do not feel that Mr, Parker has ex- 
ceeded the prerogative of a novelist in paving the v 
this noble expiation of a reckless past. Tn the hands of a less 
careful and conscientious writer the tragedy of the story 
might have become too sensational for either art or truth; as 
it is, it is at once d¥amatic, simple and sincere, 


“Tue TaD Vioner,” by Stephen Crane, 
Co.) The young author who afforded s 


(D. Appleton & 
» much promise for 
future in *+ The Little Regiment” has added nothing to his 
ary fame by the publication of another novel. On the 
he appears to have reverted most lamentably to the 
rather commonplace level of his earliest work. The charac 
ters to whom he introduces us in “The Third Violet” are 


contrary 


neither as agreeable nor as convincing as he would, pre 


sumably, have us consider them; and there acertain super 
ficiality about the whole story—in spite of its clever plot— 
that cannot but be profoundly disappointing to the critics 
who, not long ago predicted great things of its author, 

“Tuk Great K. anp A. Train Roprery,’ 
ter Ford. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) The theme of this story is 
partly explained in the title. It is just the book for pleasant 
the tedious moments of a railway journey, 
for there is not a dull page in it, and the reader's attention is 
held in thrall from start to finish. The scene of the plot, as 
might readily be inferred, is lnid in the West, and the ex- 
citing incidents and thrilling situations that follow each 
other in bewildering suecession are vividly and entertaining 
ly described. 


by Paul Leices 


ly whiling aw 


“Tue Beautiru, Ware Devin.” by Guy Boothby. (1D. 
Appleton & Co.) A wildly sensational, utterly improbable 
and withal interesting and well constructed story. It is the 
romance of a beautiful woman who, wronged by society, 
avenges herself by adopting the career of a pirate. It is a 
career of adventure and lawlessness, of course. and though 
the lady selects for her victims only those who clearly deserve 
punishment, that does not in any degree palliate her offence. 
In due season. however, the right man steps in, love ous 
recklessness and everything ends as it ought. 


THE 


S IVORY is semi-transparent it will be found neces- 
sary to lay the piece upon which the artist is work- 
ing On some opaque white substance. Some artists 
gum the upper edge of the ivory to a piece of bristol- 

board; but this is a bad plan, as the board is very apt to 
warp, and when it does so causes the ivory 
to warp also, and even to split. The best 
plan is to fasten together with mucilage 
three or four thicknesses of writing paper, 
sticking only the upper edge. Then glue 
the upper edge of the top sheet to the upper 
edge of the ivory, taking care to leave that 
of the paper a quarter of an inch higher 
than the edge of the ivory so that the whole 
can be pinned to the sketching-board or 
desk. Thus arranged the paper will not 
warp the ivory, being much more pliant 
than the bristol-board. 

A great many artists prefer to have a photograph taken of 
the sitter in exactly the same position that is desired for the 
miniature; others make a pencil sketch from life. But which- 
ever mode is chosen an outline guide must be obtained to 
place beneath the ivory. This is done by placing a piece of 
tracing paper over the photograph or sketch and tracing upon 
it the outline, position of the features, ete., without shading. 

When the outline drawing is made it may either be fixed 
underneath 
the ivory in 
a temporary 
manner, as 
shown in 
Fig. I., or 
transferred 
to the back 
of the ivory 
by the use of 
transfer pa- 
per. For 
the first 
mentioned a 
eard should 
be cut about 
an inch larg 
erallaround 
than the 
piece of 
ivory, which 
should be 
laid evenly 
upon it. 
Make a pen- 
cil mark on the card at each corner of the ivory, and then 
cut four teeth or angular points in the form of a V, at the 
pencil marks. Lay the outline drawing on the ecard and 


Fig. H. 
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the ivory over it, slipping the edges of the latter under the 
cardboard teeth. It will be found that they will hold i 
securely. 

The other method with the transfer paper is the better of 
the two. For this the outline drawing must be made, anc 
then traced again on the wrong side of the tracing paper. A 
sheet of red—not black—transfer paper should be placed on 
the back of the ivory, the right side of the outline laid next 
to it, and the whole should be kept steady 
with a weight. Now, with an engravers 
etching needle having a blunted point, o1 
with what is called a * tracing point” made 
especially for this purpose. trace carefully 
the outline, occasionally lifting the edge o' 
the paper without disturbing its position, ir 
order to see if the lines made by the tracer 
are sufficiently distinct. Whe 1 is fin 
ished you will find that you have a clear re¢ 
outline on the ivory. Do not have the trace 
too sharp or it will tear the tracing paper. 
Never use black transfer paper. as it leaves 1 
dingy smear that nothing will eradicate. 

The two above methods being described, we will now pro 
ceed to a few hints as to the best arrangement of the subject 
fora miniature. Generally speaking the head. if not placed 
equally distant from the two sides of the miniature, should 
be allowed a little more space in front of the face, as in Fig. 
Ill. Contrast this illustration with Fig. I. and the superi 
ority of arrangement in the first mentioned will at once be 
evident. If 
the subject in 
Fig. II. had 
been placed so 
that the head 
came in the 
centre, or a 
little more to 
the right than 
the left. a 
great im- 
provement 
would have 
been made. 

The taller 
the person be- 
ing represent- 
ed is, the near- 
er the top 
should the 
head 
placed; and 
vice versa: 
the shorter 
the person,the 
lower down on the ivory. As the whole figure is rarel} 
shown, this is the only way the artist can give an appro* 
mate idea of the real height of his sitter. 


> 


be 


Fie. Il. 
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A very ungraceful effect is also produced by drawing the 
head and body in exactly the same plane, as in Fig. IV, The 
head should be turned slightly away from the body so as to 
givea marked but not too great variation, Cure should be 
taken not to make 
the variation too 
marked lest the posi- 
tion appearstrained, 
or the subject have 
what may be called 
too much action— 
which, however de- 
sirable in larger 
paintings, is quite 
out of place in min 
iatures, 

The usual rule for 
producing a grace- 
ful and at the same 
time lifelike mini 
ature likeness is to 
paint the head first 
and afterwards 
adapt the figure to 
it. Fig. VI. shows a reproduction of a most artistie minia 


Fic. IV. 


ture, pose, contrasting lights and shades and general effect 
being all that could be desired. 

It is absolutely impossible to suggest the size of the sitter 
in a miniature by contrasting the figure with some object in 
the fore or background, as*‘could be done in a painting of a 
larger size. To attempt such a course would result in an 
effect like that shown in Fig. V., which even the beginner 
must see is preposterous and altogether out of the question. 

The outline having been transferred in red io the ivory, the 


next process is to draw each feature as carefully as possible 
witha fine brush, relying on the red outline only for an ap- 
proximate guide, for, trace it as carefully as you may, the 
tracing point will more or less falsify the drawing. For this 


reason every line and every distance must be carefully re 


vised, as on this preliminary caution the ultimate success of 
the miniature will depend. 

The following axioms for the beautiful should be vonstant- 
ly borne in mind 

A short upper lip indicates a proud spirit and high breed 
ing. 


The ears should be small. 

Falling shoulders give a quaint, 
old-time prettiness to the miniatures 
of women. 

A nez retroussé is an indication of 


pertness, and if occurring in nature 


should never be exaggerated in a 
portrait. 

A Roman nose is too marked for a 
Woman, and should be so treated in 
4) portrait as to rather repress than 
to amplify it. 

A long neck is graceful for a 
Woman; but a short neck and square 
shoulders give an unpleasant effect 
of dumpiness, 

A small head well set on a long 
heck gives the appearance of ele 
Sauce; but too small a head is dis. Fie 
Agreeably suggestive of an idiot. 

The next step in miniature painting is to apply the local 
flesh color, Every painter sees nature with a different eye 
and uses different colors to imitate it, some of these being 
"ore successful than others. We will, however, mention a 
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series of hues which will produce every effect which may be 
required. The flesh color just spoken of must be washed in 
delicate tints over all the flesh showing on the outline before 
the shadows and half or demi-tints are put in. 

The nearest approach to the general color of flesh is Vene- 
tian red, having a little Indian yellow mixed with it. The 
éolor of the face is usually divides into three tones or grada- 
tions. The forehead is also a little more yellow than the 
cheeks or chin. These hints, however, are to be looked upon 
as general principles, as almost every face has some peculi- 
arity of color in it which it is the business of the artist to ob- 
serve and to imitate. 


Fie. Vv. 


For very dark complexions the local color will still be Vene- 
tian red—with Roman ochre, however, instead of Indian 
yellow as mentioned above. 

Having made the local color as dark as you think your 
picture will justify, proceed next to wash in the principal 

3 shadows. These are the masses 
above the eyes, the shadowed side of 
the nose and face, the shadow under 
the lower lip, and those of the jaw, 

Properly speaking, there can be no 
one mixture for shadow tints, inas- 
much as each shadow of the face 
not only varies from the others, but 
those of one face will differ from 
those of another. The following 
mixture is a good general one to be 
kept as a foundation, which can be 
made a little more purple, a little 
more yellow, or a little more gray as 
occasion may require. It will be 
noticed that the colors chosen are 
permanent. For this foundation 
Venetian red, cobalt. pink madder, 
and Indian yellow are mixed to 
VL gether to produce a slightly purplish 

hue; and it will be found a great 
convenience if sufficient of this is mixed to last a month, 

Of the delicate gradations of color in the shadows of the 

human face which are not apparent to any but the practised 
eye, we will speak in our next month’s article. 
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HE unhallowed zeal of manufacturers to reduce the 
weight of their wheels below those limitations fixed 
by all-wise natural laws, has ever been attended with 
disaster. With this fact in mind, there are few who 

do not regard the gradual evanishment of the brake with 
out apprehension. Not so long since a compulsory part of 
the equipment of every bicycle, it has now been divorced 
from it—and that, too, by what would appear to be common 
consent, since it is manifestly to the interest of the maker to 
cater to the demands of the consumer, rather than to exploit 
his own ideas at a possible financial loss. To-day'’s machines 
for both sexes are retailed almost exclusively without brakes— 
some, indeed, being so constructed as to preclude the possi- 
bility of their adjustment, 

No ignoble office is that performed by the brake, despite 
the light esteem in which it is held by the irreverent fin de 
siéele rider. Back-pedaling may perhaps be depended upon 
for all ordinary occasions 
when a brake might be 
applied, but it is by no 
means to be implicitly re- 
lied upon where a sudden 
stop is imperative. Such 
occasions are matters of 
common experience among 
inveterate riders, partieu- 
larly those who haunt the 
over-crowded urban high- 
ways. A vehicle in front is 
brought to an abrupt stand- 
still; a 
cate! 


nervous horse 


1e8 sight of a mowing 
machine and becomes a 
veritable Pegasus, dealing 
destruction alike on the 
just and unjust; a car or 
truck gallops across one’s 
path from scme side street 
without warning—all these 
are contingencies which are 
to be expected and careful- 
ly provided for. 

To the brake, perhaps 
more than any other part of 
the bicyele, belongs the 


Tue Fasnron tv HANDLE-BARS, 
unique distinction of being in desperate demand or none at 
all. It may be required but once in a life time; but, if not 


present on that momentous occasion, its meagre ounce 
weight, as compared to its migh value as a life-sayj 
agent, may furnish an appropria tbject for debate att 
inquest. The matter has now been officially brought befe 
the legislature, however, and it is devoutly to be hop 
that the compulsory clause will again be enforced, thou, 
the cyclists are working to secure its defeat with an ener 
worthy of a better cause. 

Masculine riders have a distinct advantage in what 
colloquially known as the 
“foot brake”—i. e., applying 
the foot to the tire. This is an 
expedient known to compar- 
atively few women and entails 
the expenditure of a vast 
amount of strength and the 
presence of 2 cool head—both 
of which are likely to be non 
est at & moment of imminent 
peril. 

But, apart from its sterling 
value on occasions of this 
description, the brakeless 
wheel docs not contain the 
same possibilities of enjoyment 
4s does one so equipped. The 
supreme pleasure of coasting 
must be foregone and the ride down hill, through the i 
famous back-pedal method, be made almost as much of 
burden as the ascent. 


eS 


A Mope. Brake. 


Coasting, by the way, is another fe 
ture of bicycling which has, for some réason, become w 
popular, bars for this purpose being completely omitted 
recent years. Not a few—the writer among them—regat 
coasting as the very apotheosis of the cyclists’ pleasure, TI 
elevation of the feet necessary in assuming the coasting pos 
tion may perhaps furnish 1 prudish excuse for its abando 
ment among women; though this explanation is grossly t 
consistent with the alarming progressiveness in other line 
The fact, too, that it has been abandoned by masculine ride 
gives the death-blow to that hypothesis. Nor can coastin 
be justly regarded as more dangerous than other cyclin 
pursuits, as an element of danger is almost inseparable fro 
riding, if not essential to its perfect enjoyment. 

Tt has been the curse of riding, in point of fact, to foster 
certain contempt for ord inary prudence. Women—and me) 
too, forsooth—who observe the most 
rigorous hygienic discipline in mat- 
ters of minor importance, who 
religiously abstain from underwear 
imprudences in the between-seasons 
period, and evidence in a thousand 
ways their superiority to the gener- 
ality of mankind in the minutia, 
will commit the most ff agrant 
enormities against Nature when 
under the hypnotic influence of the 
bicycle. Tnsanely long Tuns, the absorption of vast quantiti 
of frapée liquids, the suicidal mania for racing, the high ut 


Ram's Horn. 
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folly and the general olla podrida 
of dare-deviltry which masquer- 
ades under the name of grit "— 
all these forms of bicycle madness 
are too well known and too often 
decried to need repetition here. 
Yet the innocent coasting-bar is 
removed, we are told, because it 


Tae Happy Meprum. 


isn’t ‘‘nice,” and the blessed, - 


life-saving brake is solemnly adjudged unnecessary. 

For those, however, who resolutely refuse to forego the 
added security which the brake affords, the model shown on 
page’ 72 may not be without interest, The coil isa steel 
spring, wrapped spirally and tapered in breadth and thiek- 
ness from one end to the other, thus affording the greatest 
strength where there is the greatest strain. The pull comes 
on the small end of the spring. To prevent scratching a 
bushing of soft steel is put on the axle, which latter is easily 
removable. The coil being put on in the direction of its 
rotation, the 
axle does the 
greater part of 
the work and 
the pull on the 
free end of the 
coil is very 
slight. Its gen- 
eral mechan- sve 
ism, however, 
can best be understood by reference to thesketch, 

The advantages of this brake, briefly enumer- 
ated, are; (1) Only a quarter revolution of 
the grip is required to check the wheel. A short 
stop may thus be effected with infinitely less 
shock than with other brakes. (2) It does not 
become useless when the tire is deflated. (3) It 
responds instantaneously tothe slightest pressure. 
(4) This brake possesses additional value to the 
wheelman from the fact that it may be used as a 
kind of lock to prevent the wheel from moving 
when stacked up. By setting the brake on the 
tire the front wheel is effectually secured. 

A few simple rules as to the proper usage’ of 
the brake may not come amiss at this juncture— 
for, incredible as it may seem, it is intelligently 
manipulated by comparatively few riders. In 
Spect the brake thoroughly before a journey, to 
the end that it may not be found wanting at a 
critical mon.ent. An imperfect brake, indeed, is 
infinitely worse than none at all, inasmuch as it 
betrays the rider into a false sense of security. Do not apply 
the brake too suddenly, if you would avoid the ugliest of 
falls. The pressure should be even and steady, the back- 
pedal movement lending assistance where necessary. The 
brake having been applied, do not become absent-minded 
and forget to dismount—an eccentricity all too common in 
these degenerate days, Finally, keep the machine well in 
check until you can see quite to the bottom of the hill, bear- 
ing in mind the risk of a vehicle making its sudden appear- 
ance from some side street. 

The subject of handle-bars is one which the.boldest of 
seribes cannot essay without trepidation, 
for the average cyclist has no patience 
with iconoclasm, particularly when it 
takes that most offensive form of colliding 
with his own views of bicycle construc- 
tion. The extolling of one variety of 
handle-bars means the belittlement of 
another—by inference, at any rate—and 
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the enthusiastic rider would take 
issue with you ona far less worthy 
pretext. ‘Love me, love my dog,” 
is a sentiment which seems to exude 
from the very pores of the wheel- 
man, making the task of the humble 
critic, however well meant, an ex- 
tremely delicate one. 

For general riding, if one may 
judge by personal experience, the 
regular **squared” handle-bars are 
best for women’s use, though a prom- 
inent cycling club has officially 
endorsed those of a semi-circular 
pattern. Perhaps the only objection to the latter is the 
diminished room allowed for mounting and dismounting—a 
matter of small moment to the expert rider, but of supreme 
importance to the novice. At the risk of being dubbed non 
progressive, we are moved to assert that all handles, of what- 
ever pattern, should be so adjusted that when the rider 
is sitting straight, the arms are almost extended. 

The “‘ram’s horn” handle-bars illustrated herewith 
are much affected by racing men—or those who would 
beso regarded. The bona fide professionals, however, 
usually provide their wheels with handle-bare made to 
order und constructed with a view to their own in- 
dividual requirements. The ram’s horn variety derives 
its greatest patronage from that peculiar class of 
cyclists not inaptly styled the *‘dromedary ” genus. 

Elderly men appear to take kindly to the square 
shaped handle 
bars —which 
would argue 
for the latter no 
small degree of 
comfort and 
practicality 
The notions of 
the ‘elderly 
man” in mat 
ters of this kind 
are not to be 
lightly regard 
ed. He repre 
sents a class of 
riders not, asa 
general thing, 
influenced by 
motives of 
economy in the 
selection of a wheel or its parts. He is fastidious, critical 
and goes in for true comfort. 

‘The strangely distorted handle bars which suggest a violent 
encounter with lightening are patronized mainly by the youth- 
ful cycling element and those who take even their pleasures 
seriously. Some of these—the handle-bars, not the youthful 
eyclists—are absurdly narrow (scarcely more than an inch 
in diameter) and impress the observer with nothing so much 
as their unsubstantiality. Handle-bars of this peculiar cast 
are often seen on weird, made-to- 
order wheels which are living em- 
bodiments of the vagaries of their 
owners in respect to bicycle con- 
struction. 

Those who wish to assume now an 
upright position and anon the seorch- 
er’s attitude, realize their ideal in 
the ‘‘adjustable” handle-bar, of 
which a sketch is given herewith. 


PRACTIOAL, 


ADJUSTABLE. 


SUBSTANTIAL, 
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(jar (aptive Songsters. 


LTHOUGH the list of caged birds includes 
many varieties,—some hundreds, in 
fact,—few are as well known as those 
mentioned in our preceding articles. 
The goldfinch, the siskin and the linnet 
are all much admired in Europe for 
their exquisite song, and are extensive- 
-ly used by expert bird fanciers for breed- 
ing purposes, being very frequently 
crossed with the canary. All of these 
birds, as well as the less dainty green- 

finch, belong to the seed-eating species, and, with the exception 
ot a little fresh green food, should be fed exclusively upon a 
seed diet, canary seed, poppy seed and crushed hemp being 
their favorite foods. The chafiinch is another feathered song- 
ster that our transatlantic cousins greatly esteem as a caged 
pet, though quite as much for his sprightly manners and 
docile character as for his cheery song. In his wild state this 
charming bird subsists chiefly upon caterpillars in the sum 
mer and seeds in the winter, but when in captivity should be 
fed principally upon rape seed, with an occasional repast of 
meal worms, Hemp seed is not good for him, its tendency 
being to produce an overplus of fatty tissue, which is fatal 
alike to the bird’s sprightliness and song. 

The blackbird, which should be treated in the manner pre- 
seribed for the singing thrush, and the black-cap, whose 
habits and diet are very similar to those of the nightingale, 
may also be counted among the most easily domesticated of 
singing birds. The black-cap, it should be observed, thrives 
best in a long and roomy cage, affording plenty of room for 
liberty of motion; while, in addition to the special diet sug- 
gested—which was described in full in the second article of 
this series—he should be given an occasional dessert of 
chopped figs or raisins, peeled sweet apple or grated carrot, 
with cherries, currants, blackberries and other berries when 
they are in season. 

It must always be a matter of regret among true bird 
lovers—especially those who are loyal Americans—that our 
native song birds command so little attention in their own 
country. The pretty, sweet-voiced red bird of the South— 
perhaps more commonly known as the Virginia nightingale— 
makes one of the most satisfactory of cage birds if captured 
when very young, though when grown to maturity it is difti- 
cult, not to say impossible, to bring him into confinement 
without robbing him of his happiness and, in natural se- 
quence, of his life. Like most feathered songsters, he requires 
a pleasant environment, but his food is of the simplest, con- 
sisting principally of seeds, with a judicious addition of let- 
tuce or other green food and, occasionally, a few meal worms. 

The mocking-bird, whose seng is considered by some nat- 
uralists to excel that of the nightingale in beauty, is, like the 
red bird, a native of the South. Essentially a creature of the 
sun, he generally selects for his resting-place a warm, sandy 
soil, where, in the kindly recesses of the thickly growing 
sage-brush or, possibly, of the prickly pear,—and, more often 
than not, within easy reach of some richly stocked fruit gar- 
den—he establishes his little home. Sometimes, indeed, he 
is venturesome enough to set up housekeeping in an orange 
grove or an olive garden, where food as well as shelter is to 
be obtained without far seeking; and in such cases, being 
brought into close contact with man, he usually becomes 
very tame and fearless. 


Ill. 


When snared very young and kindly treated, the mog] 
bird is very docile and companionable, but the matured 
almost invariably pines away in lonely sorrow when bro 
into captivity. Again, the little songster’s vocal powers 
attain their full measure of excellence when subject: 
careful and intelligent training; wherefore, in most insts 
more gratifying results are obtained by procuring a 
trained bird from a reliable dealer than by snaring and 
vating a young bird oneself. The price of such a bird, 
ever, is quite considerable, not infrequently reaching 
hundred-dollar mark,—which is perhaps the chief re 
for the bird’s apparent rarity. 

Like most songsters of the air, the mocking-bird is 5 
what delicate when first brought under the influence of 
ficial conditions of life, but, once haying come to matu 
he is not difficult to care for, requiring only proper 
plenty of pure water for drinking and bathing, anda gene 


supply of fresh gravel every day to keep them in good h 
for several years. The best food for young birds, as re 
mended by an expert breeder, consists of two-thirds of b 
potatoes to one-third of hard-boiled eggs, the whole being 
mashed and mixed together; for older birds prepared moc! 
bird food is advised, with a little grated carrot by wa 
a change, and occasionally a pinch or two of cayenne pe 
which is of great service in keeping the stomach clean. 
ries and juicy fruits of all kinds are always acceptable t 
mocking-bird, whether wild or tame; but such food mu: 
administered with discretion when the bird is in captivit 
rule that applies with equal force to all caged birds. 

In its general aspects the treatment of all the birdsref 
to in these articles is practically the same—that is, in re 
to absolute cleanliness and a sufficiency of wholesome 
and clear, fresh water. The specially prepared foods ad’ 
for certain birds—which, as previously stated, are to b 
tained at almost any high-class grocer’s, avd certain 
every relidble’bird dealer's, since they form part of thelat 
indispensable stock-in-trade—should be procured by thet 
teur bird fancier in small quantities, and then only as. 
may require. It is the falsest sort of economy to purchi 
large quantity at once, as in all cases the food must be 
fectly fresh when given to the bird. Staleness of al 
food, such as meal worms, ants’ eggs, etc., is equivaler 
decomposition, and this—as the veriest tyro must know— 
ries with it an appreciable certainty of danger, if not, ind 
of death. Equally disastrous in its effects is tainted w 
hence, where there is the slightest ground for suspecting 
the water obtainable is contaminated, it should not beg 
to the birds until it has first been boiled and allowed to! 

It is a fact not to be denied that the mortality among ¢ 
birds is very Sreat,—though quite unnecessarily, if thep! 
Precautions be observed. Bird diseases, like most of the 
peculiar to mankind, are easier to prevent than to com 
henee, in regard to them, at any rate, the old proverb | 
good—* An ounce of prevention is worth a pound of ¢! 
The “level-headed” owner of a fine singing bird, like the 
sessor of a prize horse or dog, realizes that he cannot # 
to let his pet become sick; hence, so far as human fore’ 
will permit, he guards against all possible accidents, dev’ 
particular attention to the obviously important matter 
food and cleanliness, Nevertheless, as sickness does © 
times come in spite of all precautions, and as bird sickn 
donot, as a rule, last more than a few hours at most,—if 
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cases out of ten terminating in death unless treated at once,— 
it is manifestly essential that even the amateur bird fancier 
should know something of the character of bird ailments, as 
well as how to treat them. Thus it has been decided to de- 
vote the remaining paragraphs of this article to a considera- 
tion of this one subject, and to offering such suggestions as 
may appear most helpful to the inexperienced reader. 

An essential point in successful bird keeping isthe ability to 
distinguish between a sick bird and a healthy one—a faculty 
which can only be acquired by dint of unceasing vigilance 
and careful training of the power of observation. The un- 
observant person is the bird’s greatest enemy,—none the less 
dangerous because he happens to be pass 


ively rather than 
actively cruel,—and has obviously no right to essay bird 
keeping at all;and while it is well to inculcate in children a 
love of dumb creatures, their untrained minds are generally 
s0 little capable of sustained devotion to any one pursuit or 
object, that it is nothing short of a crime to entrust these help- 
less living things to their intermittent care. This by the way, 
to such parents and guardians as may find it applicable to 
their own individual cases. 

But little as the signs of health or sickness impress the 
unseeing person, to the watchful eye they are unmistakable. 
The healthy bird, for instance, is full of life and motion, flit- 
ting hither and thither in his cage like a restless sunbeam, 
and observant—with his bright, clear eyes—of everything 
that comes and goes about him. But the ailing bird, on the 
ping on his perch, his lack-lustre eyes half 
closed, his plumage ruffled and unkempt, his head generally 
half concealed beneath his wings, and his whole aspect 
dreary and forlorn. Tf he does not refuse altogether to eat he 
attacks his food with a ravenousness that is in itself a warn- 
ing symptom, while his breathing is heavy and irregular, and 
accompanied usually by palpitation that is painfully visible. 
In health the very pink of neatness, the bird invariably 


contrary, sits 


neglects his toilet when sick; hence his feathers lose their 
smooth, glossy appearance and become at once dull and un- 


lovely, sometimes even losing their color as well as their 
sleck These may be set down as among the symptoms 
that aré generally present in any kind of bird illness and 
whenever observed, are invariably to be accepted as indica- 
tions of physical distress. 

Among the diseases to which caged birds are peculiarly 
subject are catarrh, consumption, diarrhoea, constipation, ap- 
oplexy, epileptic fits, the reeling disease, rheumatism and 
gout; of which the last three, being directly attributable, for 
the most part, to easily remedied causes, may very properly be 
treated of first. Gout, though found chiefly among old birds, is 
not necessarily an inevitable accompaniment of age; on the 
contrary, if v frequently arises from cold or over-feeding, 
and in such cases will generally yield to proper treatment, of 
which a warm but even temperature, plenty of sunshine, a 
large, airy and thoroughly clean cage, and a hygienic and 
moderate diet are the principal features. Rheumatism isa 
natural result of dampness, and may be avoided by having 
the cage well dried after cleaning and by scraping the perches 
clean instead of washing them. The reeling disease is in most 
cases caused by the cage being too small or of a round shape, 
or by the perches being placed too high, and, the bird being 
Temoved to a larger and properly constructed cage, the 
trouble is shortly overcome. This ailment, however, must 
not be confounded with the dizziness arising from brain dis- 
ease and the presence of internal parasites,—« disease which 
is practically incurable. If any doubt exists as to the real 
cause of the dizziness it is better in all cases to consult an ex- 
Pert bird doctor; for, whether relief is afforded or not, the 
Owner of the bird at least has the satisfaction of knowing 
that all has been done that it was possible to do for the tiny 
sufferer, 
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Catarrh in a bird presents practically the same symptoms 
as ina human being, sneezing, coughing and frequent gasp- 
ing for breath being among them. Being unable to breathe 
through his nostrils, owing to their being clogged with mu- 
cus, the bird opens his heak in order to relieve himself, and 
the air, being thus constantly admitted to the throat, causes 
the delicate tissues of the latter to harden and contract. A 
cure for this trouble is not always possible, but the first steps 
toward obtaining it are to place the patient in an evenly 
warmed room, to bathe his beak with salted lukewarm 
water—not too salt, however—and to anoint his nostrils 
with warm sweet oil. Bathing should not be permitted until 
the trouble has been overcome, though a vapor bath may be 
of great service in breaking up the malady. This is given by 
wrapping the cage in a damp woolen cloth and placing it near 
the stove, upon which should be kept a kettle of boiling water. 

Epileptic fits, if not caused by.the brain disease already 
alluded to, are generally the result of improper feeding, and 
may sometimes be cured by a return to a normal diet. The 
same treatment may be applied to incipient cases of apoplexy, 
though as a rule the bird does not live long enough after an 
apoplectic fit to be treated at all. Too little exercise and too 
much food of a fat-producing tendency are responsible for 
any number of bird ailments; thusa rational diet and a roomy 
cage are plainly the best preventives against possible ills, 

Constipation and diarrhoea are both prolific causes of con- 
sumption in caged birds, while in themselves they are gen- 
erally the direct results of either cold or improper feeding. 
The diseases are alike in one respect—that both lead to in- 
testinal inflammation if not speedily arrested, and from that 
on to death. Light, air, warmth, cleanliness and wholesome 
food are a safeguard against both maladies, though when act- 
ually present other means must be resorted to in addition to 
these. Insect-eating birds may be given meal-worms drowned 
in sweet oil as a remedy for constipation, while grain-eaters 
may be given green foods and bits of ripe fruit or chopped 
figs; a few drops of castor oil, mixed with a little crushed 
hemp seed, is also highly efficacious. In the treatment of 
diarrheea, on the other hand, all green foods and fruit must 
be withheld, and though the castor oil may be given with 
great benefit, it should, if the complaint show no signs of 
abating, be followed by a little laudanum,—not more than 
two drops,—administered in the drinking water. It will be 
understood, of course, that the drops are to be placed in a re- 
ceptacle fullof water, and not given to the bird in bulk. As 
one or the other of these two diseases is almost invariably 
noted in consumption the treatment given the bird when 
afflicted with the last-named malady may. generally speaking, 
be in accordance with one of the two methods indicated. It 
cannot, however, be said that the outlook for a consumptive 
bird is a hopeful one, the disease almost invariably having a 
fatal result. 

The moulting season, which usually extends from July to 
September, but about which nothing really definite can be 
stated, often produces results similar to those of illness in the 
bird's appearance, though, provided the usual care be given, 
there is little or no danger of actual sickness. The moulting 
bird is always more or less sullen and irritable and should 
neither be expected nor coaxed to sing; indeed, aside from 
the ordinary daily attentions that his comfort and well-beiny 
demand, he can stand a good deal of letting alone—and bet 
better for it. He should be subject to no marked changes, either 
of diet or location, during this season, excepting that, if he 
be of the soft-eating species, he should be fed plentifully with 


insects and meal-worms; while, if he be a grain-eater, a little 
poppy seed and chopped hard-boiled egg may be given him, 
It is very important that he should be kept comfortably warm 
and that there should be no exposure to draughts or sud- 
den changes of temperature. 
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Pretty Work for 


OW THAT the days are growing shorter 
and it has once again become time to 
gather around the centre table, with its 
genial lamp, when the evening meal is 
over, fancy-work, that has long been ne 
glected during the warm weather. will be 
once again a welcome pastime—or occupa- 


tion, perhaps, would 
be a better word. A 
word to the wise—it 
is none too early ‘to 
begin holiday gifts. 
They can, if begun 
now, be finished with 
care, tied up daintily 
and laid away until 
presentation time, 
instead of being hur 
riedly constructed, 
and bearing only too 
plainly unmistakable 
marks of undue haste. 

Many of our readers 
are probably not 
aware that the golden 
and crimson autumn 
leaves, which are now glorifying forest and lane, can be 
made a lasting and most lovely decoration for photograph 
frames, blotters, and numerous other useful and pretty little 
trifles. We bave only space enough to show the first men 
tioned of these articles. The {foundation is cut from heavy 
cardboard, which is then covered smoothly with cartridge 
paper, deep brown in color. Either boiled flour-and water 
paste may be used to fasten the paper to the cardboard or the 
mounting paste which comes ready prepared for photog: 
raphers’ use. The paper should be cut a trifle larger all around 
than the cardboard and the surplus folded over the edge and 
pasted down, a backing of white enamel paper making all 
neat on the wrong side. The frame should be placed under 
an even, heavy weight until perfectly dry, then the autumn 
leaves applied, the same mounting paste being used, care 
being exercised not to put on so much of the stickitive that 
it will run out beyond the edges of the leaves upon the cart- 
ridge paper. The leaves should be laid between sheets of 
blotting or newspaper as soon as gathered, and the papers 
changed every day until the leaves are perfectly dry, when 
they are in a proper condition to use. The photograph frame 
illustrated was decorated with maple leaves in different 
shades of scarlet. The stems connecting the leay are 
painted upon the paper with oil colors after the lew are 
applied, burnt sienna and crimson lake being used. with a 
little king’s yellow and white mixed for the high lights 
After the leaves are firmly attached, the entire frame—paper, 
leaves, etc.—should receive a double coating of white varnish, 
one coat being allowed to dry before the other is applied. 
When the last one is dry the frame and its decoration will be 
as imperishable as if encased in glass. 

The panels of the catchall on page 77 are decorated in a 
similar manner, only the foundation is a strip of birch-bark 
backed by cardboard and held by a frame of pine twigs, 
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narrow brown ribbon being used to hold the frame and Panels 
together. Straps of wider ribbon, which are not visible jp 
the illustration, unite the back and front. The back is made 
of a heavy sheet of cardboard covered with brown paper the 
same shade as the ribbon, The catchall may be made in 
miniature size, to stand on the writing-desk and hold stamps 
or pens, or can be made sufficiently large for newspapers, 
The twigs of a locust or thorn bush make very pretty frames, 
So, too, do those of the oak tree; and branches of acorns and 
their cups or tiny pine cones can be turned into omaments 
for the corners. The frame of twigs, whatever kind is used, 
should be varnished as well as the panels. When applying 
the leaves great care should be taken to have every part lig 
perfectly flat, and a soft wad of cotton should be used to pat 
them down firmly upon the foundation, Otherwise bubblesot 
air will enter and the loose part of the leaf will crumble off 
as soon as it becomes perfectly dry. 

To this same order of work belongs the rustic frame for 9 
tehall. Of 
course, it is not possible to get branches with buds or twig 
terminations on each end, as shown in the picture, but it is 
possible to gain the same effect by shaving very thin a twig 


thermometer shown on the same page with the cs 


having a budded end and also the plain end of the twig you 
desire to use, then fasten both shaved ends together with fine 
wire or tiny brads. If the latter cannot be obtained small 
enough, pins will prove a good substitute, and the projecting 
points (for they are sure to be too long) can be cut off close 
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to the twig with stout scissors or a pair of nippers. Th? 
backing for the thermometer should be of wood—a pine 
holly panel cut in the right way of the grain so that it will 
not warp. This should be stained any desirable color, © 
make a contrast between the wood and the white of the 
metal indicator. Vivid green is a favorite color for se 
panels, and it combines effectively with the warm brow? 
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the branches. Wherever the 
branches or twigs cross, the 
wood must be notched on 
the under side so that the 
notched parts fit into one 
another, making the upper 
surfaces all on the same lev- 
el. The metal indicators 
always have small perfora- 
tions, either in each corner or 
at the top and bottom, 
through which screws may 
be inserted to hold the ther- 
mometer to the wooden 
panel. A metal eye or loop 
should be attached to the 
back of the panel by which 
it may be hung up. A little 
exercising of good taste and 
ingenuity will enable one to 
turn out very handsome 
trifles made of twigs, acorns 
and cones, and just at this 
season it is a good plan to 
lay in a cellection of, such 
materials for future use, for 
as soon as the heavy frosts 
and snows come, the woody 
matter becomes so saturated 
with dampness that it rots and is unfit for the purposes we 
have mentioned. 

A pretty little novelty in the shape of a pincushion and 
needlebook combined, is shown on page 76 in the first illus- 
tration. ‘he flower it is supposed to represent is of a kind 
unknown to botanists, but the general effect is very good, 
nevertheless, The leaves are made of green felt pinked 
around the They are caught down upon a thin card- 
board foundation, behind which are several leaves of white 
flannel, the same shape as those 
of felt, and either feather-stitched 
or pinked around the edges. The 
cardboard foundation has little 
projections at the base of each 
leaf which are sewed to the wire 
stems. The latter are then closely 
wrapped with green chenille or 
silk. The best plan is to make 
the leaves and flowers first. Then 
attach all to the wire stems 
which have been previously ar- 


Pink Branca THERMOMETER 
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Tanged, the wrapping with chen- 
ile or silk coming last of all. 
The flowers are made of circular 
pieces of gathered 
over bunches of horsehair or bran 
and then covered with pink vel- 
vet. 


cheesecloth 


Of course, other colors and 
materials may be used, or a com- 
bination of shades or hues in one 
Stroup. Velvet is selected in the 
Present instance because it does 
hot show the pin-holes after the 
pins are withdrawn, When pre- 
Sented, the balls should be brist- 
ling with pins, the small ones 
being thrust into the small balls 
and the larger size reserved for the 
large ball. They should only be thrust in far enough to keep 
them in position, for much of the effect depends upon the 
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glistening spikes projecting from the velvety pink foundation. 
A dainty addition is some good sachet powder inserted be- 
tween the cheesecloth and the velvet before the whole is 
sewed or tied up. Then the floral spray will not only be 
good to look at but fragrant to the nostrils. The sprays can 
be made small enough to be attached to the side of a work- 
bag or basket, or large enough to hang beside the toilette 
mirror. In the latter case the needlebook might be dispensed 
with and the leaves used merely for ornament. 

A handy little mending-case is the one shown on this page. 
It is just large enough to hold the thimble, spool of thread 
and a tiny pair of scissors, 
although needles and pins, 
of course, form part of the 
outfit. The slipper is made 
of cardboard covered with 
any preferred material— 
velvet, satin, brocade, duck 
or white linen. The toe 
ean either be left plain, 
painted or embroidered as 
the fancy of the 
dictates, 


maker 
It is held to the 
sole portion by tacking, and 
the edge of the sole is fin- 
ished by a cord or binding 
of ribbon. A loop of the 
cord is added so that the 
slipper can be hung up. 
The needlebovk, like the 
one described for the spray, 
is made of leaves of white 
flannel, and the pins are in- 
serted around the edge. 
The band of ribbon, which 
is tied around the middle of the case, terminating in a bow in 
front, is not merely for decoration, for under it in the back 
is thrust a card of darning cotton, the little pocket formed 
by the toe being the receptacle 
for a spool of white cotton, scis- 
sors and thimble. 

Another pretty and useful little 
affair which can be made by this 
pattern isa match-holder. Very 
stiff sand-paper should be used for 
the sole, while the toe can be 
made of kid over cardboard, the 
material being supplied from the 
wrist of a glove. The sole should 
be bound with narrow ribbon, 
also the top of the toe, the kid of 
the latter at the sides being neatly 
tucked under, between the card- 
board and the sole. When in- 
tended for a match-holder the 
bow of ribbon may be omitted 
but the loop by which the article 
is hung up should be, of course, 
added. 

If the maker is anything of an 
artist she can paint in water col- 
ors some appropriate little design 
or motto on the kid toe. One 
match-holder with a scarlet kid 
toe had two black cats in war- 
like attitudes painted upon it, 
while beneath was the inscription, 
«A Scratching Match.” The sole of this slipper bound 
with black satin ribbon, and a ribbon loop suspended it. 
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Mrs. Hatton's (pinion. 


By EpitH ROBINSON. 


PART II. 

SAW some jet trimming into Silsbee’s 
that was handsome,” hesitated Mrs. Sut- 
ton, “only ‘twas a little more than I 
thought he ought to ask for it.” 

“They're wearin’ jet consid’ble. In 
fact, I think jet is always elegant,” said 
Miss Filton, judicially. 

The dressmaker had a high-pitched 
voice, that reached its crescendo on the 
first person singular. Herhair was very 
black, very scant, and drawn to the top 
of her head with a rigor that precluded 
the possibility of any stray locks, except in front, where a 
symmetrical row of little spiral curls fell over a high and 
shining forehead. A black silk apron, with a pink ribbon 
belt and bow, marked a compromise between the dignity of 
labor and the unobtrusive assertion of social prestige. Miss 
Filton not only owned her own house—a two-story structure 
with a piazza—and a grapevine-covered arbor in the front 
yard on Pine street, off Mayhew, but she had a cousin, Mrs. 
Elmira Stone, whose husband kept a grocery store in South 
Boston. 

Miss Filton, in her yearly pilgrimage to Boston as the shrine 
of fashion, always called upon Mrs. Stone, and for the rest of 
the year alluded to this social event in a vague and dignified 
way as the “time one has to snatch from business for social 
demands.” 

“No, I guess I don’t need to take your measure again,” suid 
Miss Filton, taking in her customer's dimensions with the eye 
of an expert. 

“T generally flesh up a little in winter,” assented Mrs, Sut 
ton, with her genial laugh, “but I don’t calker'late t’ gain 
muchin the summer. Don't have time forthat. Then, after 
the beef cretur is killed and the hog work done there's 
4 sight of baking to be done up for Thanksgivin’. After that, 
Luella and I do calker'late to sit down for a spell.” 

“"Tain’t many as git time much before then,” observed Miss 
Filton, sympathetically. ‘+I don’t git much time to be neigh- 
borly myself.” 

“There's them who can’t afford it ’s well’s you’n’ me, 
who sits down in the morning at eighto'elock to fancy-work,” 
said Mrs. Sutton, solemnly. ‘I don’t say nothin’ about it, 
because, as you know, Miss Filton, I'm not one to go about 
talkin’ about my neighbors, but I said to Luella, no longer 
ago than last night. I'd jest like t’ take a look into Mis’ Bur- 
rill’s sink-room and pantry,—but law, Miss Filton, it’s best not 
to call no names !” 

Mrs. Sutton had unclasped her cape and settled herself 
comfortably back in the capacious rocking chair. She gen- 
erally managed, on one pretext or another, to drop in at Miss 
Filton’s and learn the county gossip on every market day; on 
the present occasion, her business being of an important 4nd 
valid nature, she felt justified in imparting and receiving her 
full meed of news. 

**No one would ever think that of you,” answered Miss Fil- 
ton. There was an emphasis on the personal pronoun, a cer- 
tain snap in the beady black eyes that hinted of a particularly 
plummy bit of gossip. ‘‘ You'll have the front breadths gored 
consid’rable?” The change of subject was too abrupt to 
escape her customer’s notice. 

“ Maybe ’twould be better not togore "em too much,” replied 


Mrs. Sutton, prudently. ‘*’T wouldn't make over as well,” 

“JT dunno but that you're right,” assented the dressmak, 
who was accustomed to making gowns with a view to th 
adaptation to the fashions of a decade hence. 

‘An’ do put in a pocket,” pleaded Mrs. Sutton. «pp, 
ain’t no pocket in this skirt, and I’ve been bothered more’; 
little by dropping my handkerchief in meetin’ or at the sew 
circle, I always put a pocket in my skirts when I make’s 
myself, and I can’t no wise git uster bein’ without one.” 

* Oh, well, I guess I kin let you have one,” said Miss F 
ton, soothingly. Her eyes snapped again. Her customer w 
too much occupied with her new dress to have risen proper 
to the bait. Her eagerness to impart the stirring news ma 
her heedless of finesse. ‘I've heard tell that Luke Burr 
up your way, has married one of Miss Avery's girls. Yom 
fellers sometimes take a notion,” she added, liberally, 

** Well, I wouldn't like to say anything against Luke Br 
rill’s folks, for he’s a likely young feller enough. But t! 
Burrills never was forehanded, and I did not jest favor 1) 
way he uster hang round Luella. She ken look fur som 
body higher’n Luke Burrill, with a farm, half pasture ’n' hg 
swamp, ‘n'a mortgage on his house big enough t’ eat it u 
Tain’t got it quite clear in my mind as t’ what they're livi 
on. I never could stummick a furriner !" 

“No, Mis’ Sutton, or I either,” agreed Miss Filton. ‘’S'f 
as ever I heard, there wa’nt never a speck of harm abo 
Lottie Deboy. They say she went tochurch reg’lar—not tl 
First Church. You know only our first people go there— 
they do say that shen’ her mother had a real pretty tenemei 
out on the mill road. They was French Canadians, and I’ 
heard say Lottie was real tasty with her fingers, and that Mi 
Avery seta sight of store byher. She did well by her, to 
gave her her clothes and boots the first two years and the 
paid her two dollars a week when she was apprentice 
Jest as she'd begun to make herself useful her mother wi 
took sick and Lottie left Miss Avery—after all that had bee 
done for her! I don’t know how they made out t’ live—the 
say them Kanucks are master-hands at scrimpin’ and savin 
Lottie allus looked real neat ’n’ tasty. Then, Mis’ Debd 
passed away, and next thing I heard was that she's marri¢ 
young Burrill of your way.” 

“Maybe I ain’t no jedge of bonnets,” suggested Mrs. Si 
ton, “but between you and me, I don’t think much of Mi 
Burrill’s knack at fancy-work, I'd orter to know a littl 
somethin’ about that,” she added, modestly, ‘seein’ they’ 
put me on the fancy-work committee for the last twenty yea 
at the county fair, ’n’ wouldn’t take ‘no’ for an answer whe 
I tol’ ’em, up and down, I couldn't nohow be bothere 
along with it.” 

“Well, J’m not one as could be suited, no more’n you, b 
Miss Avery's mil’nery. I've allus been to Miss Pressy up 0 
Main street; 'tain’t everyone as would be willin’ i’ give th 
price Miss Pressy charges, but Lor’, it’s worth the differenc 
"Twas she who told me—” Miss Filton pursed up he 
mouth. “I s'pose that crazy quilt you pieced was jest ban¢ 
some?” she queried, with an air of “« making conversation. 
. Vd ben saving up all my best pieces for you this long tim 
‘n’ T asked Miss Pressy ef she saw it at the fair.” 

_Mrs. Sutton’s fluttering little laugh betokened her app™ 
ciation of this recognition of her artistic abilities. 

Ma Miss Pressy said it was jest the handsomest thing at th 
fair,” Miss Filton went on, « She said everybody was lookit 
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at it. Took the first prize, didn't it 7” 

«said as how I didn’t care about takin’ the prize, seein’ 
there was others who'd worked ’s hard as I, "n’ who'd be dis- 
appointed, not havin’ taken a prize; but they wouldn’t hear 
of anyone else takin’ ie" 

‘Miss Pressy did say—but T don't know as I'd better tell 
you.” hesitated Miss Filton. 

” Mrs. Sutton’s laugh and the mildly expectant look in her 
blue eyes gave evidence of pleased anticipation, 

“Of course if you don’t want to tell, I ain’t agoin’ to ask 
you,” she said, g to anticipation the slight piquancy of 
doubt. ‘1 ain't one of the cn’rus kind.” 

“Nor Lain'’t one to stir up trouble between folks,” respond- 
ed Miss Filton; ‘* but when a body can say anything like that, 
L feel us though ‘twas my dooty to let somebody know |’ 

“TL know what other folks say; 1 guess it don’t make no 
difference what Miss Pressy said,” rejoined Mrs. Sutton; her 
laugh was 4s nellow as low, but there was a suspicion of 
resentment in her Sutton ‘ll be 
«waitin’,” and she made a feint of gathering her cape 
about her—a ruse which did not in the least deceive her 
entertainer. 

“Well, J ain't one of the pryin' sort, neither, as I guess 
everybody in Deanton kin tell you,” said Miss Filton. 
“"Twouldn't go no further?” she added, tentatively. 

“Not a bit,” agreed Mrs. Sutton, 

“Well, then, Miss Pressy, she was a standin’ by the quilt, 
admirin’ it and reading the po'try you'd writ onit. She said 
it was real good po'try, touchin’, and real kind of nat’ral”"— 
Miss Filton was playing with the delicious bit of gossip as a 
cat plays with a mouse—‘ tell who should come up but Lottie 
Deboy as was, with her husband, an’ they stopped 'n’ looked 
at the quilt. An’ Miss Pressy she heard Lottie Deboy laugh 
and say, ‘Oh, Luke, look, did you ever see anything so fright- 
ful?’ 'N’ then they both laughed and made jokes about it, 
till Miss Pressy couldn't stand it no longer, but jest looked at 
Lottie Deboy full in the face to see if she couldn’t shame her. 
But I declare, him and her was so took up with each other 
that she hadn't a notion to look at anybody else ‘Jt orter 
took the first prize—for ugliness!’ That was what Miss Pressy 
heard! I'm telling you the solemn truth, Mrs. Sutton.” 

The mellow roundness was gone from the tones of Mrs. 
Sutton’s laugh, and in its place was a hard, metallic ring. 
There was a cold, almost cruel look in her bright blue eyes. 
She arose abruptly, fastening her cape as she did so. 

“But Lor’, I wouldn't mind,” said Miss Filton, soothingly. 
“If L was you, I jest wouldn't pay no attention to it.” 

‘Tain’t likely it makes any difference,” returned Mrs, Sut 
ton, her head thrown back as her fingers groped uncertainly 
for the fastening of the cape. *‘ It’s easy ‘nough to see where 
the trouble comes in, Mis’ Burrill sent a sofy piller all worked 
with wish-washy flowers to the fair. I jest hated to tell her, 
but we couldn’t take that piller no how. IT kind o’ thought 
Mis’ Burrill was lottin’ on the prize, and it was kind of hard, 
maybe, to find that the ¢'mittee couldn’t take her work, but 
we couldn't, nohow.” As Louis the Great was wont to say, 
“Tam the State,” so in Mrs. Sutton’s tones was the assump- 
tion, “Tam the committee.” 

“Do tell!” It was an unexpected bit of return gossip for 
that furnished by her crony, Miss Pres: “Well, if you must 
be goin’! You'll be in next week to try it on?” 

“Don't forget the pocket !” was Mrs. Sutton’s reply. 


tones, “IT guess Mr. 


PART I. 


Unlike her usual habit, Mrs. Sutton preserved an almost 
Unbroken silence on the homeward way, till the general store 
and postoffice at Four Corners was reached. Mr. Sutton 
handed her the reins. preparatory to inquiring for the mail— 
which rarely consisted of more than the weekly agricultural 
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paper. The farce of inquiring was, however, observed, with 
scrupulous exactitude, as becoming to the dignity and im- 
portance of a man of his weight and influence. Mrs. Sutton 
aroused herself from her brown study. 

sk Mr. Websterif there's anything in the Burrills’s box,” 
she said. The words were spoken almost mechanically. The 
little act of neighborly kindness was a frequent one in Four 
Corners, where the distance to the postoffice from the more 
remote sections of the township was considerable, and nobody 
was ever in any particular hurry for a letter that was as good 
reading next week as this. No one was more frequent in such 
little offices than was Mrs, Sutton; she drew her cape more 
closely about her and waited while her husband exchanged a 
few morsels of town gossip for local items. She scarcely 
turned her head when her husband handed her a letter ad 
dressed to “‘ Mrs. Luke Burrill.” 

* Wonder who Luke Burrill’s wife’s got to write to her in 
New York,” speculated Mr. Sutton, having examined the 
postmark minutely and weighed the letter speculutively in 
his hand before relinquishing it. ** 1 never heard tell she had 
any folks there.” 

But Mrs. Sutton made no answer. She sat lookingstriight 
before her, with that strange rigid look upon her face, till 
they drew near the little house with the new shingles on the 
shed roof. 

“Don’t see anyone round,” suggested Mr. Sutton; theteam 
had stopped opposite the rear door. But the front door had 
opened and Mrs. Burrill, in a simple print gown, stood upon 
the threshold. 

““T was jest a-goin’ round to the kitchen,” said Mrs. Sutton, 
as she came slowly up the path between the rows of late 
usters. ‘1 thought you'd be about ready to dish supper.” 

* Julia’s seeing to that,” responded Mrs, Burrill, ‘I was 
finishin’ a centre-piece. Maybe you'd like t’ see it?” 

Curiosity to see the inside of Luke Burrill’s new house over- 
came resentment, and Mrs, Sutton followed her hostess into 
the neat little parlor. 

“Sech a lookin’ thing!” she commented afterwards to 
Luella, ‘All the stitches were jest alike, 'n’ the whole thing 
wan't bigger’n a good-sized napkin. "Twas worse than the 
sofy cushion! Would you believe it, she laughed 
when I spoke of the pillers, and said she guessed it 
didn’t matter much ef it wasn’t took.” 

“like Mis’ Burrill,” said Luella, who was drawing the 
huge Saturday night pot of savory beans from the oven. “T 
think she’s real pretty spoken. She asked me t’ come and see 
her and I mean to go. real soon.” 

* Luella Sutton, don’t you let me hear of your goin’ to see 
Luke Burrill’s wife. Now you mind what I tell you 1” 

The girl’s eyelids reddened a little, her cheeks, pale and 
somewhat puffy. seemed to distend, but she gave no other 
sign of dissent or contemplated rebellion. 
than in the village, was Mrs. Sutton’s word law. 

Luella Sutton was rather a pretty girl, with an attempt at 
beautifying herself in the frizzled bang that lay upon her 
forehead and a voluminous choker of pink ribbon that un- 
fortunately accentuated the unsightly blotches on her face; 
but the girl was so sweet tempered, hereyes, blue like her 
mother’s, bad so true a fashion of looking at one, that the gen- 
eral verdict of Four Corners was that Lou Sutton was a ‘good 
lookin’ girl.” 

“1 don’ see what you've got against her, mother,” she ven 
tured 

“ She's afurriner,” returned Mrs. Sutton, solemniy. ‘You 
mark my words, there ain't no good comin’ of a furriner | 
She didn’t wash dishes, she told me, because—it made her 
hands rough! Folks in Roscom Four Corners ain't so fine yet 
that they're afraid their hands won't be soft and white. 
"Tain’t no wonder that Luke Burrill’s behindhand with his 
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mortgage money !” 

As though in response to this emphatic speech, there was a 
knock on the kitchen door, Luella opened it. It was Luke 
Burrill’s fresh, hearty voice that greeted her. 

“Father's out to the barn seein’ to the chores,” responded 
Luella, flushing in some incomprehensible fashion. ‘ Won't 
you come in? Ma’d be real glad t’ see you.” 

There was no confirmation of this weleome from Mrs. Sut- 
ton; she had disappeared in the buttery. 

“T told Lottie 'd be back by the time she had supper 
dished,” answered Luke, He was a tall, ruddy-faced young 
fellow, with dark hair and clear gray eyes. His voice had a 
pleasant ring and a suggestion of musical notes in it. ‘TIL 
go round to the barn,” he added, and strode along in the 
direction of the big, red- painted building that was such sub- 
stantial evidence of Eben Sutton’s prosperity. 

Supper—the ‘meat victuals” that a hearty country appe- 
tite, stimulated by the twenty-mile drive, demanded—had 
been on the table some minutes before Mr, Sutton made his 
appearance. Having wet his hair by a thorough soaking in 
the sink room, and combed it sleekly away from his temples 
at the little glass over the kitchen shelf, Mr. Sutton took bis 
place at the table, Hnaving dissolved the sugar—three lumps— 
in his tea by the somewhat cumbrous process of shaking his 
cup with a gentle rotary movement, Mr. Sutton at length 
spoke. 

‘Luke Burrill’s paid up the interest money 

“How'd he git it?” queried his wife, somewhat absently; 
she had not yet emerged from her brown study. ‘I thought 
he told you late as las’ night that he’d have to wait till his 
winter apples sold. There's been sech a sight o’ apples this 
year, folks might as well give ’em away as expect tosell ’em,” 

“ Reckon ‘twas somethin’ of a surprise t’ Luke ’s well as 
me,” suggested Mr. Sutton. ‘+ Leastwise he said his wife give 
itto him. Mebbe she’d saved up her wages, or suthin’,” he 
concluded, vaguely. 

“His wife didn’t have no wages t’ speak of,” rejoined Mrs, 
Sutton, her interest now sharply aroused. “1 had it only 
this afternoon from Miss Filton; ’n’ her mother was sick fora 
year 'n’ more; ’n’ from what T’ve heard tell, Luke Burrill’s 
wife had pretty hard work t’ git along, after she got out o' 
work. She left Miss Avery’s shop mighty sudden.” 

“He paid the interest on the interest, too,” added Mr, 
Sutton. 

But his wife, with unwonted lack of concern in any finan- 
cial operation, had relapsed into silence again, and her hus- 
band and daughter, taking the cue from her, made no further 
attempt at conversation. 

Tt was not till after supper, and Mrs. Sutton had gone into 
the bedroom opening from the kitchen, that an excited ex- 
elamation and a call to her daughter, brought Luella to the 
spot. 

“Tve lost my pocketbook,” said Mrs, Sutton, “and every 
penny there was in it—except what I paid for my black silk, 
It’s gone—all my butter ‘n’ eggs money for three months !” 

“Oh; don’t believe it can be gone, mother,” said Luella, 
encouragingly, ‘' You didn’t go nowhere but to Silbee’s and 
Miss Filton’s, did you?” 

“Not another place, except——” Mrs, Sutton was examin- 
ing various impossible receptacles about the room, urged, no 
doubt by an impulse like unto that of the woman’s who when 
her child was lost, went into the kitchen and poked down 
the sink with a fork; ‘‘ except to Mis’ Burrill’s,” she con- 
cluded, intent on shaking the calico cushion of the rocking- 
chair. Perhaps it was the sound of her own words that 
aroused the sequence of recollection; perhaps it was that the 
smouldering distrust and resentment of the country side 
toward a “ furriner,” fanned as it had been by the animadver- 
sions upon her handiwork, all at once broke forth into flame. 


“Except to Mis’ Burrill’s,” she repeated, and her cl 
pressed lips, and the sudden air of resolution with whieh al 
turned to her daughter, completed the sentence, 

Oh, mother, you don’t think ——” cried Luella, shocke 

“There's them that knows more about it than you nor] 
answered her mother, oracularly. ‘I guess you needn't ; 
hunting round for it, Luella,” she added, as the girl, in my 
protest against the harsh accusation, went down on ), 
hands and knees in search behind and beneath the sean 
furniture. ‘I had the pocketbook in my hand all day,’ 
I never once missed it till this minute. Seems if it could, 
have been. gone out of my hand very long 

“Mother, you don’t think: ’ the girl flushed painful 
and did not finish the repeated sentence, ** I’m goin’ straigl 
to Mis’ Burrill’s ’n’ see if you didn’t leave it there he sai 

‘Luella, don’t you stir a step!” cried her mother, “y;, 
go to the choir practice, jest as you started to go. Folks wi 
are bold enough to take money are generally bold enough | 
keep it. I've always said 1 never would let a furriner st 
foot in this house; when you was little ‘n’  ailin’ ‘y’ 
seemed as though we kind o’ needed hired help, I told yo 
father I'd make out t’ do the work, but I wouldn't have nor 
of them foreign truck from Deanton, Irish or Canuck ° 
now you see what they're up to, give ‘em a chance [” 

Luella had quietly retreated into the kitchen. Half 
hour later, her mother, in her ordinary blue-and-white check: 
calico, appeared with a huge pan of apples to be pared ar 
quartered in preparation for drying; no one had ever se¢ 
Mrs, Sutton sit down with empty hands. Her daughter s 
on the other side of the table, engaged in the Sat urday nig} 
mending, 

“Luella, you needn't speak to Mis’ Burrill to-morrow aft 
meetin’,” said Mrs, Sutton, abruptly. Luella’s eyelids re 
dened, but she made no remonstrance, 

The following morning there were many glances directe 
toward the pew where Mrs. Burrill sat; she looked pretti 
than ever in the little bonnet of black velvet and yello 
cbrysanthemums—her own handiwork, Roscom our Corne 
had not altogether made up its mind to accept the “* furriner 
and was keeping a sharp eye upon the little French girl f 
any untoward act that might aid its decision. It did not e 
cape the sharp vision of the matrons that Mrs. Burri 
flashed a glance of amused intelligence to her husbar 
when old Deacon Foster came out, as usual, half a line behiz 
in the rendering of the doxology. Very, very little wi 
needed to set the tide of popular opinion strongly again 
Luke Burrill’s wife. 

(To be continued.) 


WORK VERSUS WORRY. 


fs 18 a well-understood fact that it is not work that kill 

but worry; and from this text some most sensible and profi 
able hygienic discourses have been preached during recel 
years. The conclusion of the whole matter is this. Brai 
work is conducive to health and longevity, while brain-wor 
causes disease and shortens life, The truth of this stateme! 
and its application to what we see around us are evide! 
enough; yet it is well that such subjects should be contin! 
ally discussed. A life of intellectual labor, although sever 
like that performed by the judges of our highest courts, 
by scholars and persons devoted to literary pursuits, if w! 
mixed with excitement and followed with regularity, is 0! 
only a happy life, but is seen also to promote bodily healt 
and long life. On the other hand, mental cares, suppres 
emotions, and occupations which from their nature are st 
ject to great vicissitudes of fortune and constant anxiet} 
break down the lives of the strongest. 
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ITH the opening of the school session 
early in September the careful house- 
mother whose domestic lines happen 
to be cast in the outlying districts 
finds herself confronted by the per- 
plexing problem of how best to ar- 
range the children’s mid-day meal. 
When the home is situated at a di 
tance from the school, as is very 
frequently 


the case in country 
places, it is practically impossible for the little folk to present 
themselves at the family luncheon table, yet it is almost 
always with misgiving that the mother who takes thought for 
their bodily health as well as their mental culture yields to 
the necessity of providing a luncheon basket. Cold food, she 
reflects, anxiously, is neither very wholesome nor very pal- 
atable, particularly during the autumn and winter; while hot 
food, on the other hand, is generally unattainable away from 
the home table. Thus, between Scylla and Charybdis, the 
maternal heart hasa rather worrisome time of it, for which 
the youngsters concerned are nota whit the better, 

Now, as a matter of fact, the school luncheon may, with a 
little care and forethought, be made as dainty, as attractive 
and as nourishing as a meal eaten at home. Cold it must be, 
of course; but if it be partaken of in a warm schoolroom, that 
isa disadvantage which the average child with a normally 
healthy appetite will take not the least count of. What is 
infinitely more important, from the juvenile point of view, is 
that the various items ineluded in the menu should be select- 
ed with due regard for the individual taste of the consumer— 
which usually inclines in the direction of what are expressive- 
ly termed ** goodie Slices of cold meat sandwiched between 
thick pieces of bread are not particularly appetizing at any 
time, and it is not greatly to be marveled at if the young 
people, confronted with such a luncheon day after day for 
nine months of the year, fling it incontinently in the school- 
house garbage barrel and lunch instead upon five cents’ worth 
of cookies or candies purchased atthe nearest store. 

The ideal luncheon basket finds favor in juvenile eyes be- 
cause of the unexpected dainties it reveals when opened 
during the noon recess; for the wise mother who fills it every 
morning makes no confidences to her youngsters in regard to 
its contents. She may find it necessary to rack her brains for 
fifteen minutes or so each day in order to evolve new ideas for 
its equipment. but thatis anexpenditure of time and thought 
which she will not regret if she be a loving mother as well as 
& wise one; and by and by she will make the happy dis- 
covery that with a little labor and a little ingenuity it is quite 
possible to provide a daily luncheon that is, as one little fel- 
low has enthusiastically expressed it, * fit for a king.” 

But the first consideration is the selection of the basket,— 
which, if one may be permitted to perpetrate an Irishism, 
should preferably be a box. A tin box of about one pound 
size, lined freshly every day with oiled paper just as a candy 
box is lined, will keep the food within it fresh and sweet, and 
is not at all inconvenient to carry when tied around with 
string and furnished with a removable wooden handle. Paper 
boxes are sometimes used in a similar way, but these are too 
apt to break or come apart to be quite commendable. Baskets 
are easily portable and long enduring, but when exposed to 
tain or snow they admit moisture; while, on the other hand, 
the air penetrating through the interstices tends to make the 
food dry and tasteless. These annoyances, however, will be 
considerably modified if the basket is lined with oiled paper 
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as suggested for the pox; and in any case every article of food 
should be wrapped separately in similar paper, not only for 
the purpose of keeping it fresh, but in order to prevent it 
from contact with the other edibles, 

The simpler the luncheon the better it will be for its con 
sumer, as any physiologist will assure you; for nothing is 
more productive of chronic dyspepsia than the swallowing of 
a hearty meal that must immediately be followed by close ap- 
plication to study. Thus, provided the children’s breakfast 
be substantial and leisurely eaten, a couple of dainty sand- 
wiches, followed by a tart or a piece of cake and some fruit, 
should be sufficient to sustain them during the brief after- 
noon’s work. In the winter time a cup of hot chocolate or 
bouillon and a wafer or a bit of bread and butter should be 
awaiting their arrival at home, and after this light repast 
they should run out and play until dinner time. 

For the composition of the school sandwiches the good 
housewife will have any number of recipes already to hand, 
but it may be suggested that those made of finely minced 
meat are much easier for children to handle than those filled 
with sliced meat. Sardines, chopped roasted chicken, hard- 
boiled eggs and odds and ends of cooked fish may all be 
utilized for the filling of sandwiches, but in all cases the lat- 
ter should be perfectly fresh, free from bones and fat, and 
delicately and thinly spread between dainty slices of buttered 
bread, If seasoning, such as pepper, salt or mustard, is liked 
it should be added before the upper layer of bread is applied, 
and each sandwich should be neatly wrapped in oiled paper 
48 soon as finished. 

It may be assumed as a matter of course that every child has 
«a fondness for sweets, wherefore the thoughtful mother wilt 
not fail to include something of this character among the 
luncheon edibles. Occasionally a little cup of custard might 
find its way into the box, or in its place a couple of jam 
tarts, baked in patty pans the day before using. A generous 
slice of cake is always acceptable, and equally so are the 
dainty little cookies for which American housewives are so 
justly famed; or, failing these, crackers spread evenly with 
jam or jelly are not by any means to be despised. A couple 
of mellow apples, pears or peaches, or perhaps an orange or 
banana, added to the foregoing dainties, will conclude a re- 
past that no normal child can possibly find fault with,—a re- 
past, too, that is eminently healthful and wholesome. It 
should be added that a neatly folded and clean napkin should 
never be omitted, and this should never be used for wrapping 
the luncheon up in, but should be laid smoothly on the top. 
Tt may be made of nothing more costly than Japanese crépe 
paper, but it should always be clean and it should always be 
white. Never should those flaringly colored and grotesquely 
ornamented abominations that the vulgar mind delights in be 
placed before an imaginative child with a delicate stomach 

The worst feature of the averag? luncheon basket is its lack 
of beverages. Milk is better omitted than included, owing 
partly to its tendency to curdle, and partly to itsindigestibili 
ty when consumed in combination with other food. Weak 
lemonade, sweetened, is perhaps as palatable and as refresh- 
ing as anything, though Russian tea may be substituted for it 
when the use of tea is not in itself considered objectionable, 
Whatever the beverage may be it should be contained in a 
tightly corked bottle, and a tiny tumbler should be included 
among the accessories of the basket. It will be found, how- 

ever, that when fruit forms part of the luncheon, fluid refresh- 
ment can very easily be dispensed with, water, which can 
of course be obtained at the school, being all that is necessary. 
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of the world, 

whatever 

their predom- 
inating race or 
creed, the cere 
mony of naming 
an infant is one of 
appreciable di g - 
nity and import 
ance; for, aside 
from its religious 
significance— 
which, in Chris- 
tian lands, at any 
rate, is not incon- 
siderable—it merits respectful consideration as being the 
child's first public introduction to society. Thus, for reasons 
that are too obvious to require specific mention, it is incum- 
bent upon the parents to see that the tiny stranger, upon so 
impressive an occasion, is attired in a 
manner consistent alike with his own 
infantile innocence and the social sta- 
tion to which he has been born. 

To the mother whose soul is attuned 

to sentiment—and what young wife, 
tasting for the first time the sweets of 
motherhood, is notin some degree senti- 
mental?—the baptismal robe 6f her 
eldest born is equally precious with her 
own wedding gown, and, like it, is kept 
under lock and key in some delicately 
perfumed repository for years after its 
use and fashion have alike become 
things of the past. Now and again, as 
some little newcomer appears in the 
family circle, it may be taken out of 
its hiding-place to serve once more its 
original purpose; but never does it 
experience the endless vicissitudes of 
other little garments, or, with them, 
terminate its career in the indignity of 
the rag-bag. Hence. destined to honor 
from the earliest moment of its exist 

ence, it may well be made of costlier 
material than the rest of the baby’s 
wardrobe, and may be as elaborate in 
point of decoration as the parental 
exchequer will permit. 

Even in an infant’s robe there is a constant change of 
fashion, and’every season brings with it some differences of 
style—trivial, perhaps, but definite, nevertheless—in the 
dainty belongings that go to make up the up-to-date layette. 
Tt is because of this. and for the sartorial enlightenment of 
the young mother who would fain clothe her baby in accord- 
ance with the mode of the moment, that the present article 
is written; while the little garments portrayed in the accom- 
panying illustrations, having been carefully selected from 
the most recent of our designs, may be accepted as embody- 
ing the very newest and prettiest of current fashions. 

A robe that is at once elaborate and airy—two qualities, by 
the way, that are not combined as often as they should be— 
is shown in Fig. L., the model for which is No, 3720 and the 
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Proverbj 
For the decoration 


“cobweb” fineness of texture. n 
Brussels point lace is used, though for this some less cog 
lace might, of course, be substituted, provided it were x 
ficiently delicate. The front panel of the skirt, which js ‘ 
closed between frills of lace applied lengthwise, is compo: 
of vertical strips of lace insertion alternating with groups 
tiny tucks, the latter finished at the bottom in vandyke fo; 
and the former terminating in small rosettes of narrow wh 
ribbon. At the sides and back the hem of the skirt is or 
mented with a double flounce of lace, surmounted by 
decoration of tucks and insertion correspond with that 
the panel. The waist, which is joined to the skirt by a ba 
of inserted lace having a ribbon rosette on either side of i 
front, is gathered upon a rounded yoke which is, howey 
concealed by the neck trimming. The latter consists of 
double bertha of lace, the neck-band and epaulets provid 
in the pattern being in this instance omitted. The slee 
are of bishop shape and are finished daintily at the wrist w 
a lace frill, a twist of ribbon and a jaunty little rosette, 

In Fig. VI. is illustrated a method of trimming that isd 
tinctly Parisian, yet not at all beyondt 
scope of a clever amateur needlewoms 
The robe is modeled by pattern } 
8361, sheer India mull being the fab: 
selected for its development, while t 
lace used in the decoration is a fi 
quality of real valenciennes. The sk 
is bordered at its edge with two fh 
inch flounces of !s above this bei 
an applied trimming of mull consisti 
of bias puffs and frills, the whole bei 
completed with tiny rosettes of ps 
blue baby ribbon, set at regular inti 
vals on the lines of shirring. The yo 
and sleeves are trimmed to correspo! 
with the skirt, the former being an 
pecially noticeable feature, with its s 
puffs of mull and rosettes of baby ti 
bon and the graceful bertha that o1 
lines its square-cut edge. The neck 
finished neatly with 2 tiny puffed fr 
of mull, below this being a band of bal 
ribbon 
ending at 
each shoul- 
der ina 
dainty_ ro- 
seite. The 
sash sup- 
plied with the pattern is omitted 
in this design, the dress hanging 
in straight, loose folds from 
neck to hem. 

In Figs. W1., IV. and V. are 
delineated a trio of pretty robes, 
the first of which (Fig. IIL.) is 
of quite simple design, the gen- 
eral lines of its model, No, 327! B 
being strictly adhered to. The 
skirt and yoke are both cut out 
of fine French batiste, em- 
broidered in an all-over pattern— 
a fabric which can be purchased 
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all ready for making up at any large dry-goods store. Plain 
batiste, however, is used for the sleeves. A bertha of em- 
proidery, surmounted by a narrow band of insertion, outlines 
the yoke, and a narrow band and friil complete the arrange- 
ment of neck and sleeves; while rosettes of baby ribbon— 
which are now an almost indispensable feature of the modish 
infant’s gow n—add a final touch of daintiness to the ensemble. 

Insertions of valenciennes lace are the most conspicuous 
element in the decoration of the second garment in the group, 
Fig. IV.), an especially charming little robe modeled by No. 
3082 and developed in exceedingly sheer batiste. The inser- 
tions ornamenting the skirt terminate in vandyke points, be- 
tween which are arranged fine knife pleatings of lace flounc 
ing The remainder of the trimming is so simply arranged 
and so clearly illustrated as to require no special description, 
unless it be to mention that the sash, for which no pattern is 
given, should be made of ribbon, accurately matching, both 
fabric, the narrower ribbon employed for the 
bows on the waist and sleeves, 

Ivory-white India silk of the finest quality is the material 
selected for developing the handsome gown illustrated in Fig. 
V., the severely simple lines of the pattern, No. 2723, lending 
themselves especially well to’a fabric that is at once rich and 
clinging. The flounce that decorates the skirt is composed of 
exquisite point appliqué lace and is put on with a heading: 
dainty bows and loose festoons of ivory-white grosgrain rib- 
bon being applied as a finish. The yoke, to which the skirt 
is attached in graceful gathers, is cut square at the back and 
pointed in front; it is made 
of ivory-white mousseline de 
soie and i gathered around 
the neck in ; quaint and pretty 
Gretchen fash th ion, the neck- 
band given with a E 
the pattern be 
ing omitted. A 
lace bertha, 
which is caught 
upin the centre 
of the front 
under a droop- 
ing bow of 
white ribbon, 
provides 2 mod- 
ish finish to the 
bodice, and the 
sleeve is com- 
pleted daintily 
with a double 
frill of lace, so 
arranged as to 


in color and 


exclude the narrow 

little wrist-band. 

The slip that is worn im- 
mediately beneath the christ 
ening robe is but a degree less 
important than the robe itself, and, in most instances, 
but a degree less elaborate. The design shown in Fig. 
IL. is one of the best of the season's models, being of 
comfortable and convenient shaping and not over 
trimmed. The pattern used is No. 2210, the neck being 
cut slightly lower than the original and the sleeve being 
“mitted altogether. The skirt decoration consists simply of 
flounces and insertions of valenciennes lace, separated by 
Soups of tucks, while narrow edgings of lace provide a neat 
finish to the neck and arm’s-eyes. The material used is fine 
white lawn, and care should be taken to select a quality con- 
taining as little “dress” as possible. as this adds very me 
terially to the weight of the garment. And, apropos of this 
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point, it may be mentioned that the question of weight is a 
very serious one indeed when considered in relation to in- 
fants’ clothing. The extreme length prescribed by fashion 
for the christening robe d la mode requires to be offset by a 
decided airiness 
and filminess of 
fabric in order 
to be at all in 
accordance with 
hygienic laws, 
Ys om and for the same 
3 reason the trim- 
mings selec t- 
ed for it should 
be as light and 
delicate as it is 
possible to have 
them. Heavy 
laces and em- 
broideries, for 
all their beauty 
and richness, are 
not to be com- 
mended for 
babies’ wear at 
any time, least 
of all at a period 
when the little 
body is so frail 
and weak that the very slightest drag upon its tiny limbs 
must be well-nigh intolerable. 
As to the undergarments that go to complete the christening 
toilette it is scarcely necessary tosay more than that they 
should be selected with a view to softness and warmth 
rather than to any decorative purpose. The danger from 
draughts and consequent chills is, perhaps, greater in a 
half-warmed church than anywhere else. while the ex- 
posure to which the child is subjected during the bap- 
tismal service is also to be con- 
sidered; hence, the better to 
counteract the ills that might 
possibly arise from these un- 
familiar conditions, the little one 
should be warmly and evenly 
clothed in wool from neck to feet, 
whileasoft, warm wrap should be 
awaiting him when he is return- 
ed from the font to his mother’s 
arms. 
In some faiths, especially the 
Episcopalian, it is customary to 
baptize infants at an exceedingly 
early age, so that very often 
baby’s journey to the font entails 
his first out-door appearance. Of 
course such a tender little bud 
cannot be too carefully protected 
from the chill of the air, and al- 
though he may wear a cap, etc., 
for prettiness, yet he should be 
wrapped up head and all in a big 
shawl when being carried from 
the carriage to the church or house. It is on account of this 
great danger of cold catching that so many christenings oc. 
cur at home, although there is something so sweet and sacred 
about the churchly surroundings that whenever the cere- 
mony can, with safety, take place in the consecrated edifice 
it is best to so arrange it. After the religious ceremony a 
little féte can be held at home if desired, 
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HE last chord of the accompaniment 
vibrated under the professor's big, 
nervous fingers, and heswung slowly 
round on the music stool. 

“There is an imbrovement,” he 
said, nodding his head with its long 
mane of flaxen hair, ‘‘distingtly.” 

The young girl standing by his 
side flushed with pleasure. 

“Oh, professor, it is kind of you 
to say that. I am so glad.” 

“But,” continued Herr Duffels- 
dorp, hastening to check this youth- 

ful enthusiasm. His listener paled 
again; she did not like the professor's *‘buts.” 

* There is room for much more imbrovement,” continued 
the great man. 

Evelyn Graham gave a little stamp with her foot, and 
tossed the song she had been singing—one of Schubert’s— 
impatiently on to the top of the piano. 

* You don’t give me much encouragement, professor,” she 
said. ‘I think « little—just a little—praise, without quali- 
fication, would be good for me. I do, indeed, though perhaps 
I don’t deserve it.” A 

The professor rose without speaking. .A mysterious smile 
elevated the ends of his big blond moustache. He picked up 
his gloves and carefully passed the sleeve of his coat round 
his immaculate hat. Then he held out his hand, still in 
silence. 

“You are not angry with me?” said Evelyn, somewhat 
alarmed by the mystery of his manner, 

“Ach, no,” he replied, bringing his disengaged hand 
slowly down upon her small fingers. ‘‘Not angry, my dear 
young lady, but amused—yes, amused. You say I give not 
much braise. Dot is true. But to my ordinary bubils T give 
braise in plenty. They do not gomplain, belief me. But the 
young artiste—she is different. Small braise and much 
blame is best for her. Goot morning, Miss Graham.” 

And with a bow which could not have been lower if he 
had been taking leave of a prima donna, the professor 
departed. 

Left alone, his pupil sat down and fairly tingled with 
pleasure. She was a decidedly pretty girl, and looked none 
the worse because her eyes were sparkling with elation. 

“He called me an artiste,” she thought to herself. “He 
meant it, too, forhe is very sparing of his ‘braise,’ as he 
pronounces it. Thank heaven I am no longer a wishy- 
washy amateur. I have emerged from the grub stage at 
last. Hooray! No doubt I’m a poor kind of an artiste at 
present, but I’ll improve, see if I don’t. Why, it’s perfectly 
glorious !” 

And she got up and waltzed round the room. Just then 
the professor emerged from the house with the ends of hig 
moustache agitated with what seemed suspiciously like 
laughter. 

After the young artiste had waltzed three times round the 
table, the immediate necessity for practice impressed itself 
on her mind. She sat down to the piano and went at it 
conscientiously, and with zest. 

In the smoking-room at the back of the house the artiste’s 
father, Colonel Graham, was taking his afternoon siesta. A. 
rapid series of scales caused him tostir uneasily, and mingled 
with his dreams. A prolonged shake on E flat roused him 
into consciousness, and he sat up with a yawn. 


“It’s little Evelyn practising,” hesaid to himself, «7yq, 
if I didn’t think it was the regimental bagpipes.” 

With that he lit a cigar and again took up the re 
Which had sent him to sleep. Alas, he found it impos. 
to fix his mind upon a dry article upon ** Mountain Gu 
while his ears were being assaulted by a sustained bomb 
ment of vocal exere: 

The colonel, a widower, was devoted to his only ¢ 
Evelyn, and had already suffered many a minor martyr: 
rather than disturb her pursuits. But experience had 
him wise, and he recognized that relief could only certa 
be secured by flight. Going softly into the hall, he obtai 
his hat and umbrella, and glided like a frock-coated Fa 
into the street. He found the lamps being lit, the d: 
pavement reflecting the yellow light. In the distanc 
pianoforte organ was slowly hammering out Mascag 
* Intermezzo.” 

*“Begad,” said the gallant colonel, slapping his stick 
the pavement, ‘this is horrible. No one is fonder of m 
than myself. Wasn't I the making of our band in the Tw 
tieth? Evelyn gets all her talent from me. But Pll 
hanged if music out of place isn’t worse than a lady | 
smoking-room.” 

A chromatic scale delivered with stern energy cz 
through the half-opened window of the drawing-room, 
colonel quickened his steps. ‘Poor little girl,” he n 
tered; ‘nature meant her to be a home singing-bird, ; 
she’s got a notion into her curly head that she ought 
warble on a public platform. By the way, it wouldn't b 
bad idea to let her warble. It might cure her. Hul 
Here's Charley. I'll hear what he Says to the notion 

A good looking young fellow, very carefully dress 
strode up. ‘Well, colonel.” he cried, shaking hai 
warmly, “How do you do? Out for a stroll? Ho 
Evelyn ?” 

“Come,” said the colonel, solemnly, and, linking his a 
in that of the young man, he marched him back to | 
honse. They halted in front of it, Evelyn being still int 
full flood of her vocal exercises, 

“You hear ?” remarked the fond father. 

Charley Langdon, who was engaged to be married tot 
persistent vocalist, pulled a long face. 

“Why don’t you do something?” he asked the colon 
reproachfully. 

* Well, I like that. Why should Ido anything? Besid 
T never interfere with my daughter's pursuits.” 

“But this is worse than the bi yele; it is dreadful 

“T suppose you are thinking of what you may have 
put up with after your Inarriage,” said the colonel, grimly. 

“Not in the les The dear girl can practise sll day 
she likes. Only it’s this way. Since Evelyn has devot 
herself to this craze, I have, as it were, to take a back s¢ 
in her affections. She told me frankly the other day th 
her art must be first with her. Bother art !" 

“Well, Charley,” said the tolonel, ‘I'm quite on yo 
side. Just takea turn down the street, and I think I¢ 
show you a way in which we can ‘bother art’ effectually 
Evelyn's poor little art, that is—though it goes against 2 
conscience to conspire against the child.” 

And then and there a scheme was concocted whi 
ultimately led to the appearance of Evelyn Graham und 
the name of Miss Vivian, at the Prince's Hall, in Piccadill 

Tt was necessary, first, to get on the right side of t 
professor, and that eminent musician was accordingly invit 
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to dinner, much to Evelyn's delight, and regaled with some 
of the best wine in the colonel’s cellar. In the mellow 
after-dinner hour, when the professor sat on an easy-chair 
with a rich bumper of Burgundy mantling in front of him, 
and the fragrant smoke of a fine Havana curling up under 
his nose, the two conspirators diplomatically approached 
him on the subject. He listened sympathetically to the 
ory of their woes; he also had suffered. But a stern 
frown clouded his brow as the nefarious plot was unfolded. 
However, even musicians are mortal, and a second glass of 
Burgundy made him regard the idea more leniently. Before 
pe had finished the third he had promised to lend his aid. 
Little did poor Evelyn imagine, asshe waited impatiencly the 
professor's advent to the drawing-room, that the great Herr 
Duffelsdorp had joined the league against her. 

“Yes, my goot friends,” the professor was saying, ‘‘ you 


have convinced me. Ihave no more sgruple Away with 
them! Miss Graham can never make an artiste, although 
she las a very nice liddle voice. But I see that she can 
make her friends unhappy by her bractising, and that is not 
goot. Yes. she shall sing at my friend Da Capo’s goncert in 
Piccadilly. I will arrange it. More, she shall follow with 
that thin liddle voice of hers the great Manzina—Manzina. 
who can fill the Albert Hall without sdraining a muscle of 


her dreat.” 

“But wouldn't that be rather cruel?” asked the lover, 
uneasily. 

“Not more gruel than the rest. Don’t you see that the 
failure must be final—gomplete. There must be no room for 
vanity to make eggscuses.” 

Princes Hall was crowded on the afternoon of Da Capo's 
concert, The eminent singer was popular, not only with the 
feminine enfourage of a handsome tenor, but with the 
Consequently he found himself admirably 


occasion 


profession as well 


supported on t 

There was Steinkopf, easily 
possessing a wonderful head of hair; Donnerblitz, the Ger. 
man pianist, who had smashed more strings than any man 
Miss Devine, the graceful American violinist, 
whose bow-arm had recently been modelled by a Royal 
Academician. Above all, there was the great Manzina, a 
star of the first magnitude, then in its very zenith. 

By what occult means the professor had induced Da Capo 
to include Miss Vivian's name on the bill was never known, 
but there it stood, in small but distinct type, following the 
big red capitals of Manzina. 

The audience in the hall contained a number of mus' 
and a strong infusion of the high-class amateur element. 
Like all similar gatherings it wasat once extremely generous 
and extremely critical. Generous to real talent, merciless to 
mediocrity, — 

“Who's Miss Vivian #” asked a young male student of the 
Royal Academy of Music, of a girl friend who patronized the 
Guildhall School. 

“Never heard of her,” was the nonchalant answer. 
of Da Capo’s pet pupils, perhaps.” 

“Heaven forbid,” said the youth, and they both laughed 
“errily. Charley Langdon, who, with the colonel, was 
sitting just in front, both of them as they admitted to each 
other being in a state of “funk,” turned and glared 
ferociously at the speaker, But the youth was gnite uncon- 
scious of offence, and returned the look with a glance of 
mild surprise. 

The earlier part of the program went off admirably, and 
the audience settled down to a condition of quiet enjoyment. 

Then came Manzina, and even the professionals present 
unbent into enthusiasm. Her glorious voice, deftly modu- 
lated, filled and pervaded every corner of the hall, and held 
her hearers spellbound. 


first among ‘celloists, and 


in Europe 


icians 
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An overwhelming encore followed her rena. 

“Jewel Song,” from ‘‘ Faust.” But Manzina was - 
drawn; she had another engagement that afternoon. 
time was precious. / 

“Your turn, Miss Vivian,” said Signor Da Capo to the 
shivering Evelyn, who stood almost ready to faint in the 
waiting-room. 

Miss Graham picked up her music, and with a desperate 
courage prepared to face the audience; the ordeal was 
worse than she imagined. 

Indeed it was a most inauspicious moment for a debutante. 
Many of the audience were still engaged in applauding 
Manzina in the vain hope of prevailing upon her to return, 
To them entered the unknown Miss Vivian, pale, trembling, 
and evidently suffering from a bad atiack of stage fright. 

Colonel Graham set his veeth and looked rigid, as became 
anold soldier, but he confessed afterwards that he would 
far rather face a Sikh charge than go through another such 
experience. As for Charley Langdon; after one glance at 
the platform he buried his head in his hands, 
remained. afflicted apparently by a devouring toothache. 
Evelyn Graham saw nothing, however, but an indistinct 
blur of white faces; heard nothing but the strident notes of 
the pianoforte, and her own voice sounding singularly thin 
and far away. 

The song w: apd there was a dead and awful 
silence, broken only by a titter from the two irrepressible 
students behind Langdon. It was failure; irremediable, 
True it is that failures, seemingly as irre 


and so 


S over, 


complete, final. 
eable, have before now been redeemed, but Evelyn Grahs 
as she shrank back from the platform, knew well that her 
was closed. 

said the colonel, touching 
They rose, and as 


brief career as an “artiste” 

“Come, let’s get out of this,” 
his companion brusquely on the shoulder. 
they made their way out of the hall aroar of applause 
ereeted their ears. It was Donnerblitz come to smash the 
strings of the Erard. 

“Go to her,” said the colonel, and the young man flew 
round to the artistes’ door. 

“Well, colonel.” remarked the professor, who came up at 
that moment, * 1 think the young lady is gured.” 

Yes, 1 think she is,” answered the colonel, ‘but the 
remedy was just a trifle painful to allof us. Come round to 
my club and have a cigar, professor. My nerves want 
steadying after this trial.” 

Meanwhile Evelyn Graham was weeping in the corner of a 
hansom, unconsoled by the presence of her lover at her side. 


“I shall never get over it,” she said, dropping a tear, “and 
I just hate Manzina.” 
*So do I, by Jove!” said Langdon, fervently; ‘but, 


darling, there is one person to whom your voice will always 
be the sweetest in the world.” 

Before the cab pulled up at Onslow Gardens, Evelyn's eyes 
were almost dry again, 

‘And from that time forward the gallant colonel took his 
siesta undisturbed in the afternoon. 


—_—: 0: 
mg. PATTI is the best paid woman in the world. She 
receives $5,000 for an evening's work. 
Melba’s fee, whether for concert or opera, is never 
Jess than $1,000. 
Mesdames Eames and Nordica each receive $700 for a 
night’s work. 
Calve receives $600 as a reward for setting free the musicin 
her throat. 
Clementine de Vere is about the best paid of concert singers, 
getting $350 an evening. 
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writing desk, is something that is equally at home and 

in place in every room in the house, even in the 

kitchen; for many a busy housekeeper is only too 
glad to sit down at her kitchen 
writing table and make out 
lists, review bills or put down 
cooking receipts. ei 
lady’s chamber ” it issure to be a 
dainty affair stocked with rose- 
colored paper and envelopes, 
gold pens and Dresden ink- 
stands; while my lord, provided 
he be a business man, rejoices 
in a massive article with a roll 
top, multitudinous drawers, and 
every writing convenience 
known to cabinet makers. 

One of the most acceptable 
and sensible gifts that can be 
made toa child, either boy or 
girl, after it is four or five years 
old, is a little desk and a chair 
to go with it. The toy, although 
it is rather more than that, will 
encourage the child to learn to 
write and draw, and will teach 
it habits of order, for nowhere 
is the old adage * A place for 
everything and everything in its 
place” more applicable than in 
a writing desk. 

Perhaps to some of our readers the handy and compact 
folding desk shown in our first illustration will be a novelty. 


| IKE the book-case, that twin article of furniture, the 


my 


A Darntry Parvor Desk, 


FoLpInc-Tor Desk. 


It isin high favor in both England and France. The pictured 
article is made of bird's-eye maple with brass trimmings, and 
is fitted up in tan leather. The raised desk in the centre jg 
arranged on the same principle as the typewriting machines 
that are now seen in so many 
business houses where Space is 
a desideratum. A concealed 
spring being touched, the desk 
sinks to the level of the table; 
then the two leaves are folded 
over and the pie 


of furniture 
5 and for cards 
tea. This is es. 
sentially a lady’s desk, being 
dainty and frai! in appearance 
and capable of just 
enough paper, etc., for answer- 
ing billet doux, or sending out 
invitations. It is hardly orna- 
mental enough to find a place in 
the drawing-room but would be 
suitable for a bedroom, sitting- 
room For 


is par. 


becomes a hanc 
or afternoon 


holding 


or dining-room. 
cottage furnishing it 
ticularly well suited, as it is not 
at all cumbersome, and as be- 
fore stated, takes up very little 
space. 

The parlor desk shown in the 
following cut is quaint and 
charming with its leaded glass 
doors, delicate frame-work and 
cabinet shelves. It is roomy, withal, and has all kinds of 
odd little nooks and hiding places where private corre- 
spondence can be stowed away safe from inquisitive eyes 
The highly polished top is a delight to write upon, and the 
shelf beneath holds the waste-paper basket and makes a con- 
venient rest for the feet. The material of the pictured desk 
is rose-wood, hand polished. The glass in the doors of the 
cabinet portion is of 
an amber color. On 
the little triangular 
shelf in front of the 
cabinet is fastened a 
small brass machine 
for weighing letters 
and newspapers. The 
top shelf of all is con- 
venient for holding 
bric-A-brac or photo- 
graphs. The cabinet is 
sacred to files of cor- 
respondence and is 
provided with lock 
and key; and beneath 
the small drawers is 
ample room for paper, 
Stamp boxes, ink- 
stands and pen-racks. 
As a rule the highly 
polished surface of a 
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desk of this kind is protected from scratches by a large blotting- 
pad with leather corners. Silver or other metal corners are not 
good, for they would, without doubt, scratch even deeper 
than the sleeve buttons, 
pins, etc., of the average 
writer. 

White enamel desks 
with drapery of China 
silk are especially pretty 
for young girls’ rooms. 
They come in two gen- 
eral designs—one with 
the table and desk made 
in one, and the other 
with these parts so ar- 
ranged that they form 
complete articles of 
furniture in themselves. 
Our illustration shows 
the former kind. The 
wood of the frame is 
pine, which has been 
sandpapered to exquisite 
smoothness and then 
treated to several coats 
of white enamel, each 
coat being allowed to 
become perfectly dry 
before the next is applied. The interior of the desk is 
enameled a delicate Nile green, which contrasts refreshingly 
with the snowy whiteness of the outer part. The China silk, 
which is gathered to the sereen-like frame work that rises 
above the ¢ s white, with delicate green clover leaves 
seattered over it. At each end of the table an ample bag of 
the silk is gathered, serving admirably for waste paper, 
newspapers or magazines. The under part of the desk can 
either be used pric-a-brac, as inthe present instance, or for 
papers and books. The fitments of the desk just described 
were of white porcelain with clover leaves painted upon 
them, and the stationery was pale green with the owner's 
monogram on it in silve Another beautiful desk of this 
style was enameled a very light green and then hand-painted 
with bunches of light and dark 
purple violets tied with violet 
ribbons. The drapery was light 
violet China silk with a 
scattered design of dark 
violets and green leaves. The 
owner of this dainty bit of 
furniture laid sachets of violet 
powder 


among her writing 
paper, so that it was scented to 
correspond. These desks can 
be obtained in unpainted pine 
ata comparatively low price, 
and any bright woman would 
enjoy painting and decorating 
one to suit her private boudoir. 
The flower decoration can be 
put on with a stencil if the 
owner is not proficient in 
artistic matters. 

The combination desk should 
indeed be a welcome addition 
to those who live in boarding- 
houses or flats, for although it 
occupies only the space of one 
article of furniture, it takes the 
Place of three, The upper part 
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isa china closst, the centre a desk, and the lower a book- 
case. All three divisions are quite roomy, too, and the gen- 
eral effect is not at all bad. The pictured desk is made of 
polished cherry and the glass in the doors are leaded, the 
china and silver behind them showing through. Inside, the 
desk is amply supplied with drawers and shelves, and in 
addition there is a large,deep drawer just above the book 
shelves. The top of the whole affair affords a shelf for orna 
ments or alamp. A silk curtain on a brass rod in front of 
the book shelves would make the piece of furniture a little 


CoLoy1aL Writing TABLE, 


more decorative, and silk curtains could also be gathered 
behind the glass closet doors if desired. 

Quite a new feature in the furniture world is the parlor or 
boudoir desk with the raised portion at one side instead of at 
the back. Theconvenience of such a shape is apparent when 
it is desired to place the desk across a window or at one side 
with the lower part to the light, there then being nothing in 

the wa te obstruct. The 
i colonial desk is on this order 


and is made of mahogany with 
brass handles and locks. At 
the left side is a roll-top por- 
tion surmounted by a broad 
shelf which 
student's 
veniently. 


could hold a 
lamp con 
Below the roll top 
in front are two drawers, and 
another long runs 


across the entire front of the 


most 


drawer 


desk. Thesame arrangement 
\ is carried out at the other side, 
so that either may be 
turned to the writer, as best 
agrees with the position of the 
light. The inkstand and pen 
rack are intended to set on 
the table part, the interior 
of the roll-top being arranged 
in shelves and compartments 
for paper, envelopes and corre 
spondence. This pattern 
shown in some of the new 
Chippendale and Sherraton 
furniture, and is made hand- 


side 


is 
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which is nearly as black as ebony and is almost as hard ¢ 
carve as stone. There is no nonsense about this desk in th 


some enough for the most costly home; again it will be de- 
veloped in some of the light, pretty woods and become fitting 
One of the latter style is shown in 


for plainer apartments. 


the illustration at the 
foot of page 87. This, 
like the one described 
of green and white, is 
made of pine, and is 
enameled a delicate 
buff. The back is of 
® new and attractive 
design and is arrang- 
ed to hold photo- 
graphs of different 
sizes. There are any 
number of good-sized 
drawers, and a nice 
little cabinet closet, 
not to speak of three 
shelves and a good, 
broad top for writing. 
The desk also has 
turned slats at the 
left-hand side be- 
tween which news- 
papers, ete., can be 
thrust. This desk is 
mot only very con- 
venient, but exceed- 
ingly pretty, though, 
of course, only suitable for a lady's or young girl's use. 


Widely different is the last desk, shown on this page, which 


is a massive and imposing article. The material is bog oak, 


Buack Oak Desk. 


shape of little pen-racks, brackets, etc., everything bein, 
made firm and to last 
The desk is only suit 
able for a very hand 
some library wher, 
the other furnituy 
and upholstering, 
will be in keeping 
The bog or blac! 
oak grows  darke 
and handsomer wit] 
time, and articles o 
furniture made fron 
it are well nigh in 
destructable, so tha 
the richest carvin, 
and workmanshiy 
may well be expend 
ed upon them. 
Bamboo desks ar 
light, ornamental anc 
They are par 
ticularly pretty fo 
cottage furnishing, 
where the library o1 
parlor is fitted up ir 
bamboo or matting, 


novel. 


although many of the 
desks of this kind are lacquered and inlaid with mother-of 
pearl, ivory, gold and silver leaf until they are handsome 
enough for any room or residence. 


2 A. Mode Fiat. 


CHARACTERS:—Mrs, CECELIA NEWLYWED (a bride of a 
month); Mr. Horatio New.yweEp (her husband); BRipGET 
(a new importation from the Emerald Isle); Miss Marta 
Prim (Mrs, NEWLYWwED's maiden aunt) : SUPERINTEND 
Janitor; ATHLETIC YouNG Man; Musica Youne Lapy 


Scene I. 

Parlor at the New.yweps’ flat, which has been selected 
and furnished by AUNT MARIA while the young couple have 
Seen absent gn their honeymoon. Time, 8 P.M. Enter Mr, 
cand Mrs. NewLywep in traveling costumes, carrying um- 
brellas, handbags, shatels, ete. 

Mrs. N.- Oh, Horatio, darling. at last we have arrived at 
our own dear little quiet home! Now I shall have a chance 
to show you what a good, economical little wife you have 
married, and what a splendid housekeeper she intends to be. 

Mr. N. (dropping shawls, handbag, ete.. and clasping Mrs. 
N. in his arms): My dearest. you make your own Horatio so 
happy! My mother was a most excellent housekeeper, and 
1 am sure my little wifey will be the same. 

Mrs. N. (releasing herself from his arms, and tripping 
around the room on a tour of investigation) : Isn't this the 
sweetest little room? And such pretty furniture! (Pulls up 
shade of window at the back of the room, then jerks it down 
suddenly.) Mercy me, Horatio, that window looks straight 
into the next door flat, and there's a man sitting there in the 
most negligee toilette, pulling off his boots ! 


Mr. N. (peering from side of shade to satisfy himself of the 
truth of this statement): Never mind, darling, we can keep 
that shade down altogether; here's another window in the 
front. (Advances to it and pulls up shade. Sound as of @ 
tornado passing.) Bless my heart! Why, that elevated 
track is almost near enough to touch. ‘That train fairly 
grazed my whiskers. 

Mrs. N. (after an examination): So it is, Well, we can 
keep that shade down too. Too much light is bad for the 
carpets, anyway. By the way, Horatio, darling, will you 
light the gas ? 

Mr. N. (after several Sutile efforts): It is evidently not 
turned on, my dear. However, here's a lamp on the centre 
table—one of our wedding presents, I suppose. I'l light that. 
(Seratches a match and applies it to the wick, which blazes 
up and then goes out.) By Jove! There's not a drop of oil 
in the thing. Here’s a pretty mess! I'll go down stairs 
and see if I can find some one who can help us to a light. 

Mrs. N.: Oh, no! Horatio, Think how it would make 
people talk. Here are some wax candles in this candelabra on 
the mantel; we'll get along with those until to-morrow. 

(Mr. N. lights the candles, which throw a sickly gleam. 
Knock at door. Briwarr, a middle-aged Hibernian of for 
bidding aspect, enters with a large bandbox tied up in ealico, 
and a carpet bag, as Mr. N, calls ** Come in.”) 

BRIDGET (with a suspicious glance around the room): AW 
where will I be afther findin’ Mr. and Mrs. Newlywed? Its 
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me that am the lady-help that owld Miss Prim towld to call 
here to-day. An’ I've been sittin’ on the sthairs outside since 
tin o'clock this marnin’, 

Mrs. N. (aside to Mr. N.): Dear me, Horatio, do say some- 
thing. I never engaged a servant in my life, Mamma’s 
have been with her since before L was born. I know that 
horrid creature is laughing at us standing here speechless 
jn this ridiculous manner. 

Mr. N.: Ahem! My good girl, we are Mr. and Mrs. 

Newlywed. Did you bring a certificate with you, or would 
you prefer to furnish a bond ? 
" Bripget (aside): Indade, an’ it’s a hen huzzy he is or 'm 
much mistaken. Och, I'll soon show him Bridget O'Haloran’s 
not to be thrifled wid, (Aloud) Cirtifikits, is it? An’ phwat 
may they be? An’ as for furnishin’—all I iver bring is me 
little bandbox an’ me chist. Sure, it’s the firrst families I've 
lived in, and niver aman asked me to furrnish anything 
befur. 

Mrs. N to Mr. N.): I don’t think that’s exactly 
what you call them, Horatio, I think the term is “diploma.” 


(aside 


Mr. N.: Ah, yes! perhaps so. (To BripGer) I mean your 
diploma, 
BripGEr Faix, it’s good yez know phicat you main, for it’s 


I that don’t. 

Mr. N. (exasperated); Hang it all! Haven't you a piece 
of paper or soraething to show you can cook, and are honest 
and don’t get drunk? 

Bringer (contemptuously): Ah, it’s me charaekter ye're 
afther. didn't ye say so at firrst? Owld Miss 
Prim, she'll be tellin’ yez all about it in this bit of a letther 
I'm forgett to give yez. (Searches through pocket, then 
unties bandbow and empties variegated contents on the floor 
and pokes among them; finally removes bonnet and finds the 
letter in the crown. Hands it to Mas. N. with a defiant glare 
al Mr. N 

Mrs. 
y Dear ¢ 


Sure, phw: 


. (reading letter aloud): — 


cilia and Horatio:-—The bearer of this note, 
Bridget O'Haloran, is a most trustworthy, religious, affec- 
tionate creature; very kind to dumb animals; does not have 


any followers, and will prove a treasure. I trust you like 
your little home; have sent the bills for furniture, ete., to 
Horatio’s office 1 shall not intrude upon your happiness 


until you send me word that I will be welcome. 
Your affectionate AUNT Maria,” 
There now, Horatio, all is satisfactory 
Mr. N. (dubiously): Aunt Maria doesn’t say she can cook 
and we haven't any dumb animals. As for followers, I don't 
see how any man could be brave enough to follow that 
specimen. 
Mrs. Well, dear, 1 suppose Auntie never thought about 
the cooking, for she boards, herself; and, as she has three 
a perfect maid 


poodles and a parrot, of course she thinks 
should have a kind heart. But even if Bridget can’t cook 
very well we can buy her a cook book. 

Mr, (gloomily): Ten to one she can’t read. 

N. (cheerfully): Well, we won't borrow trouble. (To 
:T) Come with me, my good girl. Bring your band 
box and other things with you and I will show you your 
room, It’s back here somewhere, I know. (Ewit Mus. N. 
with one of the candles, followed by BRIDGET, who casts a 
scornful glance at Mr. N. as she departs.) 

Mr. N. (stretching himself on the sofa): Well, this is what 
Teall bliss, I've married the dearest little girl in the world, 
have a cosy little nest and nothing in the world to bother me. 
*xcept—hang it, I forgot those bills for the furniture. I 
Surely thought that mean old skinflint of a Miss Prim in- 
tended the furniture for a wedding gift. (Sounds of violent 
hammering and pounding.) 

Mr. N, (leaping from the sofa): Now, 


what in thunder's 
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that? (Pulls shade of back window aside and looks out): By 
George, it’s that fellow next door in bathing trunks exercis- 
ing in a parlor rowing machine, and running into the wall or 
the furniture at every stroke. (Sounds of a piano being vio- 
lently played.) There goes some one at the piano on the floor 
below. (Sound of elevated train with whistle blowing rush- 
ing by front window.) Here, something's got to stop. There's 
a bell marked * Janitor,” I'll ring it and see if that will help 
matters. (Puts his finger on bell button just as the door 
opens and Mrs. N., dissolved in tears, enters the room.) 

Mus. N.: Oh, Horatio, that dreadful Bridget vows she 
can't and won't go into the dear little closet Aunt Maria has 
fitted up for her. She says she'd have to sleep with her feet 
in the air shaft and her head on the range. What shall we 
do? (Piano, hammering and trains keep up a continuous 
chorus.) 

Mr. N. (distractedly) : There's another room besides our 
own, isn’t there ? 

Mrs. N.: Yes, but that's the guest chamber. 

Mr. N.: Never mind. Give it to that woman. It’s better 
to lose every friend we have than one maid selected by Aunt 
Maria. 

(Peremptory rap on door. Enter colored JANITOR.) 

JaniTor; Wuffo’ you folkses ring dat dere bell? Dat bell 
ain’t supposed to be ringed after seven o'clock in de mawn- 
in’, but as you is new tenants I come up to tole you, so you 
wouldn't mek no mistake ‘nother time. 

Mr. N. (with dignity): I rang that bell because I want 
that racket next door stopped. Listen tothat! Who do you 
suppose can stand such a row an entire evening? 

JANITOR (scornfully): Dat man next do’ is a puifec’ gem- 
de ‘ Boxers’ Club,” an’ he's jest 
"bleged to harden his muscles. Any man try to stop him 's 
gwyn ter git in trubble. shore. (Piano becomes fortissimo.) 

Mrs. N. (with her hands to her ears): Oh, this is dreadful ? 
Do listen—or rather don’t listen, if you can help it—Horatio, 
to that person playing *‘ Daisy Bell” all out of tune, and with 
the loud pedal down ! (Infantile shrieks are heard.) There, 
they've waked up some child. I don't wonder, I'm sur 
(To Jaxiror) Is there no stopping this uproar! We have 
just come from a long trip and are nearly dead with fa: 


man. He's president o' 


igue. 
Jantror (stubbornly): Lady, dere ain't nobody ever found 
no fault wid dis department befo' 'cept jess you alls. Mos’ 


folkses likes to year cheerful music, and ebery one in de 


‘stablishment says Madam Pattiyanni an’ her ddught 
elegant pufformers. As fo’ dat chile, lady, dat’s de chile 
de superintendent of de buildin’, an’ ef you has anything to 
say "bout it’s squallin’ you'd bes’ speak to him ‘stead o’ me. 
I doan’ wanter git inter no fuss. (ait Janiror.) 

Mr. N, (impulsively): Cecelia, did your Aunt Maria ever 
live in a flat? 

Mrs. N. (tearfully): Now, Horatio, if you're going to begin 
finding fault with my relatives— 

Mr. N. (clasping her in his arms): My angel, 1 did not 
mean anything by that speech. I only thought if dear 
Auntie ever had been in one she could tell us the best way to 


ob 


bring that janitor to order. 

(Enter Bripcet in a towering rage. Shakes her fist at 
Mr. N.) 

Bripeet: Be jabers, an’ wm I niver to gitto bid! Slape in 
thot mousehole I'll not. No, an’ I'll not be lavin’ th’ house, 
aither, at this toime o’ noight—an’ me a rispictable gurrl. 

Mrs. N.. (meekly): Vl come right away and show you 
another room, Bridget. I dare say you are tired. I know I 
am. 

(Exit Mrs. N. and BripGet.) 

Mr. N. (resignedly): Weill, I suppose after a little we'll get 
used to the noise. At all events Ido not intend to let a small 
thing like that upset Cecelia’s and my happiness. ( Yarns.) 


‘ 
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By Jove, I never was so sleepy! I wonder where in this 
Bedlam our bedroom is anyway ! (Frightful sounds of 
breaking wood, then a heavy thud and a shriek.) Great 
Heavens! What's to pay now? That wasn’t Cecelia’s voice, 
though. 

(Enter Mrs. N. with despair written on her features.) 

Mrs. N.: Horatio, darling, we will have to camp out as 
best we can to-night. The bed in the guest chamber broke 
down just as Bridget got into it, and I have put her in our 
room. I think, however (timidly), we can get along quite 
nicely with the easy chair and the sofa, don’t you? 

Mr. N. (heroically): Of course we can, precious, Tt will 
be quite a lark. I think that piano music is very inspiring, 
don't you? And do listen to that fellow on the rowing ma- 
chine, how he keeps time to the tune. » The thumps come 
exactly at the heavy accent every time. It’s really quite 
odd. If that little brat would only stop squalling I think we 
could sleep as soundly as if we were in an ocean steamer, 
{aside) in « berth just over the engine room, 


ScENE IL. 


(Dining-room in the New.yweps’ flat. Silver and glass on 
the side-board. Table unset. Enter Mrs, N rubbing her 
eyes. She is clad ina tea-gown.) 

Mrs. N.: Dear, dear, I must get Horatio to write a note to 
the manugers of that “ 1." road, asking them to kindly stop 
the trains after 11:00 P.M. Every time I dozed off last 
night one of those dreadful things went whizzing by, making 
me nearly jump out of my skin with fright. As for Horatio, 
he growled and swore so (in his sleep, of course,) that I’m 
afraid he is coming down with brain fever or something. 
(Sees table.) Why, Bridget has not set the table yet! Well, 
poor thing, perhaps the trains kept her awake, too, and she 
is late in getting to her work. T’ll set the table for her mty- 
self, How glad I am that Mamma taught me to be sensible 
and practical. (Proceeds to set table, humming meantime 
“There's no Place like Home.” Door opens and Brivexr 
enters, looking more savage than ever.) 

Mrs. N. (cheerfully): Come, Bridget, hurry up and bring 
in breakfast. Mr. Newlywed will be ready in a minute or 
two. 

Brivger. An’ is it breakfast ye mean, mum? Bogorra, 
it’s glad I'd be to know where I'll foind that same. Niver a 
wink o! slape I've had at all at all, the blissid noight, an’ it’s 
starvin’ Lam this mortal minute. I'll be givin’ ye warnin’ 
now, mum, an’ I’d lave this day if it wasn't the howly Sab- 
bath. 

Mrs. N. (aghast): Why, Bridget, isn’t the breakfast on the 
fire? 

Bringer: Foire, indade! How d'yez ixpict a poor girrl to 
have a foire whin there's niver a sthick 0’ wood or a stone o° 
coal on the primises thot belongs to y The janitor, good 
man thot he is. is tellin’ me ye’ve ordered none, aither, an’ 
it’s quare people he sez yez must be, Niver a-bite o’ food or 
4 sup 0” drink is there in the cubbord, aither. 

(Enter Mr. N. in dressing gown and slippers. 
scowls at him and retreats through the door.) 

Mrs. N. (falling upon his breast): Oh, Horatio, at least it 
will be a comfort to starve together ! 

Mr. N. (much surprised and alarmed): Starve together, 
my dear Cecelia! Why, what do you mean? I much prefer 
to breakfast together, unless you are set on keeping fast-day. 

Mrs. N.: Oh, Horatio, there is no breakfast, no fire, no 
anything ! 

Mr. N. (exasperated): Has that confounded immigrant 
been cutting up again? After depriving us of our bed is she 
also determined to deprive us of our board ? 

Mrs. N.: But, Horatio, you cannot expect the poor thing 
to get breakfast without fire, and she cannot make a fire 


Breverr 
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without coal or wood. It seems Aunt Maria neglected to 
order any. 

Mr. N, (rashly): Confound Aunt Maria! That’s the worst 
of letting an old maid who has lived all her life in a boarding. 
house arrange housekeeping matters for one. 

Mrs, N. (with her handkerchief to her eyes): That wil} do, 
Horatio. You never did like Aunt Maria. And after ‘all 
she’s done for us, too! 

Mr. N. (goaded to madness): Cecelia, do you wish me to 
jump out of the window—er—I mean down the sir shaft? 
You know whatever is related to you is dear to me, but ] had 
no tea last evening, no sleep last night, and if I have no 
breakfast this morning | will not answer for the consequences, 


* Where is that fiend in the form of a domestic ¢ 


(Enter Bringer, who has been listening at the keyhole.) 

Briperr: Domestic yerself, Mister Cockbetty | 
be after callin’ me names or I'll hev the law on y Noice 
man ye be cussin’ and roarin’ at yer poor woife May the 
blissid saints difind us! It’s not a bite nora sup I've hed in 
this place. A foine charackter I'll be givin’ ye to the other 
people in the house, 

Mr. N.: Silence, woman | 

(Knock on door, Enter Janrror.) 

Janrror: Can't hab all dis much noise in dis flat, boss, 
Folkses ‘cross de hall say dey can’t git no rest fo’ de loud 
talkin’ an’ carryin’ on. Lady underneaf been year ten years 
an’ ain't eber spent such a night as she done did las’ night, 
‘count ob de tumblin’ and tossin’ ober her haid. (Exit J ANITOR.) 

(Knock on door, Enter SUPERINTENDENT. ) 

SupkrinrenpEnr (to MR. N.): I understand, sir, from 
the janitor, sir, that you complained of my child's crying last 
night. And I have called this morning, sir, to inform you 
that fifty of my children put together couldn't make the noise 
that occurred in this apartment last night. It’s outrageous, 
You have mistaken the character of the house, sir, and I shall 
take pleasure in laying the matter before the owner. (Exit 
SUPERINTEND: Pi) 

Briveer (aside, with uplifted hands) : Fifty 
Sure, it’s large families they be hevin' in Amer iky 

(Thundering knock on door, Enter Avwurric YounG MAN 
in bicyele suit.) 

A. Y. M. (to Mr. N.) : You're the chap, T believe. who re- 
ported me to the darkey for taking a little innocent exercise 
in my own room, I’ve called to say that you'd better mind 
your own business, and not go peeping and prying into other 
people's windows. Don't deny it, sir! I saw you with my 
own eyes, last night. If you're any kind of a man you'll 
come outside and settle the matter like a man. (Evil A. Y. 
M., slamming the door after him.) 

(Gentle knock at door, Enter very pretiy YOUNG Lavy.) 

Y. L. (in tones of deepest injury): You are the gentleman, 
U believe, who objected to dear mamma’s piano playing last 
evening. Ido not see how a man of your evident good 
breeding (Mr. N, pulls up his collar and looks pleased) could 
hurt any one’s feelings as you have done ours. Ten years we 
have had our little home beneath this rcof, and have always 
been so liked, so respected ! Never before has the breath of 
scandal touched us in any way, 

Mr. N. (regarding her with admiration): P1 y believe 
me, if we had known who was playing we would not have 
objected in the least. Do not, I beg, allow the matter to dis 
tress you. 

Mrs. N. (warningly) : Horatio | 

Mr. N. (aside) My dear, kindly do not interrupt. (To Y. 1.) 
Whoever was playing—was it you or your mother {has 
such a delightful touch. ; 

(Y. L. relaxes sufficiently to smile am iably.) 

Mrs. N. (putiiny her hand to her head and gazing wiidly 
around): I cannot stand this a moment longer! The room 


Don’t ye 


choilder ! 
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jg whirling around! Horatio! Catch me! 
N's arms. ) 

prpaer: Och, the poor leddy 


(Faints in Mr. 


Sure, it’s a baste she hes 
for 8 husband. Nota bite hes she hed to ate since I've been 
wid her, an he cussin’ an’ roarin’ at her all noight, an’ grin 
nin’ as he does at ivery rispictable girral he sees. I've kep’ 
jim in his place, bej 

(Brit ¥. L. precipitously, with an indignant look at Mr. 
x, and apitying on athiswife. Mr. N., holding his wife with 
que arm, shakes | is fist wildly at BriwGet.) 

Scene HL 

{AuNT MARL \'s silting room, AUNT Maria in cap and 
spectacles sitting by the centre lable with the air of an aveng- 
ing Nemesis disguise d as a maiden lady. Mr. and Mrs. 
NEWLYWED, ENE L, carrying 
shawls, valise nbrellas, ete., stand before her arm in arm, 
Woking alarmed but determined.) 

Acyt M.° So this is the reward for my efforts to make you 
happy, Horatio wed, You conduct yourself in such 
a manner bef u have been in that most respectable apart- 
ment a wee it the other tenants unite in a petition, headed 
by the superintendent and ending with the janitor, demand- 
: You are accused of ill treating your wife, 


traveling costumes asin § 


ing your removal 
starving your sé being drunk and breaking furniture 
for which you had not yet paid, insulting your neighbors, and 
in general conducting yourself more like a wild Indian than 
a civilized gentleman 

Mr. N.: Aunt ria—— 

Aunt M.; Don’t “ Aunt" me! Thank Heaven you are only 
bound to me by legal ties and not by those of blood. If T had 
anephew that behaved as you have, Horatio Newlywed, I'd 
send him to a reformatory or lunatic asylum. 

Mrs. N. (brave Aunt Maria, you shan’t speak so to my 
Horatio. If you spent a week as we did in that flat you'd be 
ready to go to the lunatic asylum yourself. 

Aunt M. (pityingly): Cecelia, you have made your bed and 
you must lie on it. You know I never approved of your 
rashly entering into this alliance, but Heaven forbid that I 
should make your life one atom harder than it bids fair to be. 
What has this husband of yours done with the beautifal fur 
niture I selected for your unhappy, ruined home? 

(Mrs. N. glances questioningly at Mx. N., who nods his head 
in assent.) 

, Well, Aunt Maris 
came to see the bills, the sum total amounted to about three 
times Horatio’s salary for a whole y 

Aunt M. (sternly): Proceed, unhappy girl! 

Mr. N. (desperately): 1 will speak, Miss Maria Prim! We 
sent every stick of that furniture back to the dealers, and 
we're glad to get rid of it and the flat, too, and to start out 
afresh in life unhampered by debts, servants, janitors or any 
We're going to 


if you must know, when we 


r, so we—sO0 We— 


thing but our wedding presents and trunks 
spend the winter at a family hotel, where the charges won't 
fatup ey : can occasionally 
snatch a w 


cent I earn, and where we 
of sleep at night without elevated trains, row 
ing machines, concerts and the like driving us raving mad? 
AUNT M. (gazing at him in alarm): That man is certainly 
wsafe to be at large. Cecelia, I feel it my duty to tele 
phone to your father to come at once and protect you. That 
oor, faithful Bridget told me a tale of your suffering while 
you were in the flat that would wring your parent's heart. 
Mr. N.- Bridget is an impudent. lying 
AUNT M: That will do, sir! Bridget is in my employ at 
Present, and I'll take care to keep her there, so that if Cecelia 
“ver has her eyes opened and applies for a divorce she will 
have a trustworthy witness ready to her hand. 4 
Mrs. N. (with dignity): Come, Horatio, there is no use In 
Standing here recriminating and being recriminated. Aunt 
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Maria, Iam sorry to leave you feeling this way, but I nope 
that after a time I can forgive you for your harsh words con- 
cerning my husband. 

Aust M.: Do you mean to say that you stand up for a man 
who actually neglected to feed you properly for one whole 
day? 

Mrs. N.. But, Aunt Maria, you forgot to order coal or 
wood for the range, and it was Sunday so we could not get 
any until the following morning. 

Aunt M.: That’s no excuse. 
gas stove. 

Mr. N. (with a wild laugh): Ha, ha! The gas wasn’t 
turned on, nor the meter even put in, but I suppose a man 
should return from his wedding trip with a gas meter in one 
pocket and the family marketing in the other. Even if we had 
lit the gas stove, where were the provisions to come from? 

Aunt M. (indignanily): Did you expect me to begin sup 
porting your fami 
young man? 
pointed. Cecelia, you have been my favorite niece, but this 
day my will is altered. Go from my sight, both of you. These 
disgraceful proceedings have made me faint, (Rings bell on 
tuble. As Mr. and Mrs. NEwLywep leave by one door 
BRIDGET enters by the other and applies smelling salts to her 
mistress’s nose, smiling triumphantly at Mr. N. who pauses 
in the doorway to shake his fist at her.) 

(Curtain falls.) 


You could have used the 


ly the second month after your marriage, 
If you did, let me tell you, you will be disap 


LILIAN DYNEVOR. 


ACROSS THE YEARS. 


THEY rested here—those gentle little fingers, 
1 They wrote these words, one summer long since fled, 
And like unto the faint, sweet scent which lingers 
Around the jasmine, when the flower is dead, 
So these words breathe the sweets of love gone by, 
Those years are dead, but mem'ry cannot dic. 


T hold the book she gave me, downward drooping, 
Old dreams, old dreams steal o'er my thoughts to-night, 
Akin to swallows that come homeward, swooping 
Back to the nest they left at dawn of light, 
A chord is touched—vibrates some long-lost note, 
Touched by that gentle little hand that wrote ! 


Touched by that gentle little hand long after 
It traced these simple words, and dropped the pen, 
And those sweet eyes looked up, half tears, half laughter, 
some day,” she whispered, *‘ we shall meet again. 
y bring back early dreams—old joy. old grief, 
‘These faded lines upon a time-stained leaf. 


“In memory of a day upon the river.” 
Aye, turn back, Time, I close these world-worn eyes, 
So waft me-b: . 80 let me dream forever, 
Beneath the quiet of those summer skies. 
Fair, early time! ere chance and change c 
And swept afar the prize I hoped to win. 


ept in, 


O'er city streets to night, the shades come sweeping, 
And hush the murmurs of the busy land, 
While Mem'ry enters in, and softly creeping, 
Gently. moet gently, takes me by the hand. 
Time’s healing touch smooths out regret or pain, 
Across the years, dear child, we meet again! 
—L. Clayton. 


i’ §\ ee 


Ps 
rae 


time ago, dear love, when you 
were an angel baby who played at 
snowball with bits of white clondsand 
was rocked to sleep in theslender new 
moon, there lived in the far away Sunset Land a little prin- 
cess. She was the loveliest princess ever known. Her eyes 
were like stars on a winter night and her hair as soft and 
black as the storm-queen’s robe; but best of all of the 
flower garden, her little heart was over-running with love. 

Just back of the palace was a beautiful garden for the prin- 
cess to play in. Here solemn old oaks, graceful elms, and 
haughty poplars talked to each other of the stories the wind 
told; and all 
about in the 
garden so 
thick that 
one could 
searcely run. 
about were 
daffodils, 
pinks, rose- 
mary, lilies 
and every 
other kind 
of lower. 
Every day 
my princess 
used to gath- 
er her arms 
full and 
stand at the 
gateway. 
All the poor, 
ragged, beg 
gar children 
knew what 
that meant 
and they 
flockod 
eagerly 
around to 
get one of the princess’ posies. 
eyes were like stars, dear love. 

Among the beggar children was a boy, slender and straight 
as a reed by the brook, with blue eyes and a crown of golden 
curls that outshone the king’s own diadem. Though he came 
every day yet he never took a flower, he only stood and waited 
until the princess went away. If she offered him a flower he 
only shook his head and smiled and the princess was never 
angry that he refused her bounty. 

One day the gate remained closed; the children waited long 
One by one they loitered 


It was they who told me her 


but the princess did not come. 
away and at last only the boy with golden curls was left at 
the gate. He stood all day though the sun beat warm on his 
uneovered head. Just at twilight the portal opened anda 
courtier dashed out. ‘Tell me,” cried the boy, “where is 


Tue Princess at THe Castur Gate. 


the little princess ?” 

“Hinder me not, child,” he said, «the princess lies a-dyin, 
and I ride for the wisest physician. 

Then all night the boy lay at the gate. He heard courtier 
and doctors ride out and in, and he listened for « word abon 
the princess. By morning all the court was talking of th 
wise old doctor's opinion. He said, ** Only gold will cure th 
princess.” 

Gold,” said the beggar boy when he heard it, “‘T have 1 
gold.” So he still sat by the gate. But when the king hean 
it he rejoiced and straightway his servants opened his stron 
boxes and brought bright yellow gold and heaped it about tly 
princess, bu 
the feve 
still burned 
in her veins 

“This i 
the 
gold,” said 
the wise old 


not 


doctor. 

The no 
bles of the 
kingdom 
searched fa 
ind wide 


and brought 
their choic 
est treasures 
of gold; but 
tl 
no avail. 
Then the 


ar boy 


y were o 


aroseand 
said, “I 
have heard 
that fat 
away dwell 
a king who 
grants any 
boon to those who love. I will seek him and ask for gold.” 

The thrushes in the nest in the linden tree had just chipped 
their shells when he started, but long ere he returned they 
were singing in the branches 1d bright-eyed maidens gatl 
ered the apples which he saw only as rosy blossoms. 

Long and wearisome was the journe y to the land of the 
King of Love. The way lay through a dismal region whet 
the air seemed stifling and the rocks blistering in the heat. 4 
great serpent lay in the path before him, and for a momett 
he would fain have turned back, but far at the ond of the Wa} 
he saw a white hand beckoning and he walked boldly forwarl. 
The serpent hissing angrily crept away in the rocks. The 
as his limbs seemed failing beneath him from weariness 
courage forsook him. 

“Why should I go on ?” he said. “What will this king gi¥? 
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me who have nothing to give in return?” Buta girl's low 
yoiee seemed to whisper through the rocky pass. ‘It is the 
ging of Love. Have courage and go on, 

Then succeeded a beautiful region where flowers bloomed 
snd birds sang and nymphs beside the sparkling fountains 
guiled and seemed inviting him to join them. But footsore 
and travel-worn he pressed on for the path that led straight 
through. 

‘At last, wooed by the drowsy perfume of the flowers, he 
snk down at the foot of a great tree to rest. Then the Queen 
of Pleasure’s realm came, crowned with roses and said, “ Stay 
with us, little lad, These fair playmates shall cheer you and 
with them you shall gather flowers and play by the fountains 
sllday long. Then, too, the King of Love lives faraway and 
who knows but that when you find him he may refuse your 
boon?” 

“T will stay aid the lad looking over the fair region. 
Then he sank to slumber and Pleasure watched beside him; 
tut in his dreams he saw, far away, a sweet, pale face and he 
dreamed of 
the princess 


who lay a 
dying for the 
gold he failed 
tobring. Even 
as he looked 
she reached 
out her hands 
to him. 
“ITcome,” 
he cried in his 
slumber, and 


Pleasure 
turned away, 
as he woke 
and hurried 


nis way. 


he came 
near 
journ 


his 


y's end. 
One day as 
he walked 
through a 
meadow he 
Sw approach 
ing him a 
Presence so 


kingly yet so 
kind that 
fell on his 
knees in sup- 


he 


Dlication, knowing it was the king whom he sought. 

“What would you ask of me, my chil aid the king, 
though he already knew the desire of the lad’s heart, Then 
the beggar boy told of the princess with hair as dark as the 
hight queen’s robe, and of the flowers she had used to scatter, 
and how she now lay sick, and that nothing save gold could 
cure her, 


“It cannot be the gold of the mines,” said the boy, sifor 
ill the nobles of the kingdom have brought that. 1 think 
that only you, O most kind king! can tell where the healing 
gold is to be found,” 

“That gold is not on earth,” said the king, S 
of heaven.” Then the boy bowed his head in despair think- 
Ing all his labor in vain. But work done for love's sake is 
ever Jost, 

Then the king spoke again, ‘‘ Yet because you have sought 
through temptation and sorrow it shall be granted to you. 
Lift your head and look.” There gleaming through a hazel 


“it is the gift 
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thicket the boy saw a mass of the purest gold. When he 
turned, his heart glad with thanks, the king was gone. 
Naught remained but to gather the golden flower cups. How 
beautiful they were! The very breath of healing seemed to 
cling to their pure petals and dark green leaves. Then the 
beggar boy, his arms filled with the flowers, hastened on his 
way to the palace. 

No doubt the backward journey was as long as the first had 
been, yet so light did joy and hope make his footsteps that the 
way seemed scarce an hour's walk and he never knew he 
passed through the dismal region at all. Now the palace 
towers are in sight and now he can see the great gate where 
the princess used to stand. 

‘Let me in,” he cried to the sentinel, “for I have brought 
the healing gold.” 

Anyone was admitted who came with gold, so the lad was 
soon in the palace. The courtiers sneered at the boy's armful 
of blossoms, but the father said, “‘ Nay, but let us try it.” 

So the beggar boy, trembling with gladness, was brought in- 
to the pres- 
ence of the 
sick princess. 

Very wan 
and listless 
she lay on her 
pillow, her 
eyes looking 
still more like 
stars under 
the shadow of 
her black hair. 
He heaped the 
golden wealth 
upon her pil- 
low and as she 
turned in glad 
surprise the 
fever faded 
away, her eyes 
grew bright 
and her lips 
rosy. 

“Lam well, 
dear father,” 
she cried, 
“send my 
maids to robe 
me, for I wish 
to play in the 
garden.” 


She was in- 
deed well and ran down to greet the last flowers of autumn. 
Amid the rejoicing of the court the boy slipped away and 
sat again by the great gate. No one remembered him until 
the princess with tears begged her father to find him. Then 
messengers sought him and brought him in. 
«What reward will you have?” said the king. 
‘* Nay,” said the beggar boy, “is not the princess cured?” 
“You shall stay with me and be my son,” said the king. 
The boy thought of the long summer days by the brookside, 


ey snot give up a beggar’s freedom for the slavery of a 
palace,” thought he and he said, ** Nay.” 


Then the princess slipped her hand in his and said, ‘* You 
shall stay with me and be my playmate. "And the boy thought 
of the garden where the lilies grew and smiling he said** Yes,” 

So he became a prince and dwelt in the palace and they 
two planted the golden flower of healing in the garden and 
the princess named it ‘* Marsh Marigold.” 

ZeLia M. Brown. 
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‘Household Raviee. 


NO. XIV.—PREPARING FOR WINTER. 


THE forehanded housekeeper the fall 
season is of as much importance as the 
spring, and the clever woman knows just 
what steps to take in order to make her 
home an attractive and comfortable dwell- 
ing-place for the winter. 

In the first place the draperies, curtains, 
rugs and comfortables that have been laid 
away during the summer months should be taken out, beaten, 
shaken and well aired in the sunshine. Blankets and flan- 
nels should be washed, and for this a sunshiny, breezy day 
should be chosen. Two tubs must be half filled with luke- 
warm water and a half pound of good powdered borax dis 
solved in each. 


Then a lather should be made of borax soup. 
Put in the blankets, one at a time, squeeze and wash them 
out. Then pass them into the second tub, and repeat the pro- 
cess. When all have gone through both suds rinse twice in 
water of the same temperature. Never let either soap, very 
hot or entirely cold water come in contact with blankets or 
woolens, a8 it has a tendency to harden and yellow them. 
They should not be wrung out hard, and it is best to hang 
them up where they will dry quickly. An iron should never 
touch them; therefore they should be hung as smooth as pos- 
sible and when dry will be found as soft as when first pur- 
chased. 

A tin roof is an excellent placeto air pillows and mattresses, 
and it is well to turn them several times and beat them well 
with one of the wicker rug beaters that can be obtained at a 
small price. If the ticking encasing the mattress or pillows 
has become at all stained during the summer use, it is well 
to make a paste of plain starch and clear water and cover the 
spots with this mixture. When perfectly dry dust off the 
Starch and the ticking will be found to look quite fresh. 

The woodwork of each bed should be well scrubbed, washed 
and dried in the sunlight, and the painted portions of the 
bedsteads should receive a coat of good varnish. By this care- 
ful treatment of beds, spring and fall, the housewife will be 
saved a great deal of annoyance. 

In regard to curtains, portieres and art draperies, much de- 
pends upon the material of them. If the draperies are of 
silk, and at all stained or faded, they may be cleaned with 
naphtha or gasoline. Great care, however, should be taken to 
use these liquids in the open air and away from the fire, gas, 
Chloroform will also restore faded plush or velvet, if 
the article is very carefully sponged with it. This inflam 
mable fluid should also be used in the open air. In using the 
gasoline for cleaning purposes take an old piece of unbleached 
muslin or linen. Wet it with the gasoline, and rub it 
quickly over the article, always rubbing it lengthwise. 
When the spots and stains begin to disappear, wipe dry 
with a clean cloth and hang in the open air that the odor 
of the cleaning fluid may evaporate. If the drapery is 
wrinkled, press it on the wrong side with a moderately warm 
iron, first laying a cloth over its surface. This cleaning will 
remove all grease spots and restore faded colors. Carpets 
and furniture coverings may be cleaned in the same way. 

Soaps can now be purchased that may be used for cleaning 
carpets. An excellent mode, however, is to make a strong 
lather of borax soap shavings and hot water. Scrub the car- 
pet well with this, then rinse with a flannel dipped in clear, 
cold water. Never use so much water that it soaks through 
to the other side of the carpet, as this would eventually cause 


ete, 


the fabric to mildew. After the carpet has been thoroughly 
cleaned open the windows wide that the sun and wind may 
dry it. 

It is said that all painting and papering should generally 
be done in the fall. Lf, however, this is impossible much ‘an 
be done to make the old paper and paint look more present 
able. Paper that has become stained and spotted can be 
treated with an application of powdered pipe-clay and water. 
Tt should be mixed untilit is the consistency of thick cream; 
The mixture should re 


then applied to the spots or stains. 
main on for several hours, or until thoroughly dry, then 
brushed off with a stiff, clean brush. 

Tot water, soap or sapolio applied to the paint, provided it 
is light colored, will, of course, improve it, unless, as is 
noticeable in many cases, the paint is chipped off. Then the 
only remedy is to procure a small pot of enamel or common 
paint of the same color and touch up the unsightly places, 
Woodwork of a dark color like pine, cherry » may be 
oiled or varnished with a mixture of half a pint of linseed 
oil, half a pint of turpentine, half a pint of vinegar, and half 
# pint of spirits of wine. Mix well together. and when 
wanted for use shake well and apply with « soft brush or 
linen rag. This will also be found excellent for furniture. 

Very often the marble used on the old-fashioned tables, 
bureaus, wash-stands and sideboards will be discovered to 
have stains that no amount of scrubbing with sandstone or 
sapolio seems to remov When such is the case, mix well 
together an equal quantity of lemon juice and oil of vitriol. 
Wet the stains with the mixture and after a few minutes rub 
with a soft cloth. Care should be taken that the vitriol does 
not come in contact with the hands or clothing as it will 
burn the latter and make the former very sore. There is, 
however, no real necessity of the vitriol touching the hands, 
if it is mixed and applied with c: 

A very excellent thing for a housekeeper to know, when 
cleaning house for spring or fall, is how to bleach and clean 
ivory, this substance being used so extensively in ornament- 
ing household articles. Very often the ivory handles of 
good steel knives will become yellow and stained throughage 
or usage, and, if well cleansed and rubbed with sandpaper 
they will reappear permanently whitened and beautifled 
Ivory ornaments that cannot be cleaned with sandpaper 
should be thoroughly washed in water and dried on a soft 
towel, then rubbed over with peroxide of hydrogen and stood 
in the sun todry. If the piano keys have become yellowed 
they can be cleaned with a fine quality of sandpaper oF 
whitened by a dilution of one ounce of nitric acid in ten 
ounces of soft water. Apply with a brush and wash off 
with a soft bit of flannel 

In cleaning the fire brasses, which are so much in use dur- 
ing the winter months, a word of caution is necessary. Most 
people, heretofore, have considered it best to clean andirons. 
lamps, candlesticks, brass kettles, ete., with acids. It is & 
much better plan, however, to use putty powder and sweet 
oil. After rubbing this on, wash the articles in hot soa? 
suds and polish with a soft flannel or chamois. This way of 
treating brass will insure brightness and cleanliness where 1 
time the acids corrode and injure. 

‘While we on the subject of cleaning metals, it would be 
well to advise the use of powdered borax in the water which 
is used to wash the silverware. If the borax is used it will 
not be found necessary to use polishing powders so often. 
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OYSTERS. 


YSTERS IN ICE, — First 
procure a perfectly square, 
well shaped block of clear 
i have it chipped-to the 

2 to set on a deep tray, 
then have a brick heated and 
sink it in the ice until a com 
paratively wide and deep de- 

Remove the brick, drain off the surplus 
und fill the cavity with as many oysters as 
e should be well seasoned with vinegar, 
Parsley, celery tops or lettuce r 
» at the base. 


pression is nm 
amount of we 
are required 
salt and peppe 
to surround tl 


ay be used 
The above is a very effective 
ysters at an evening party. 

Take half a pint of white wine, half a 

r spoonfuls of salt, six spoonfuls of whole 
\ a little mace. Strain the liquor and add 
Boil up once, and pour steaming hot 
After letting them stand ten minutes pour 
off the liquor, which, as well as the oysters, should be allowed 
to get cold. Then place in a jar and cover very tightly. 

Oyster Stew.—Open the oysters and strain the liquor. Put 
to them ‘some grated stale bread or cracker crumbs, and a 
little pepper and nutmeg. Throw them into the liquor and 
adda glass of white wine. Let them stew but a very short 
time, or they will be hard, Have ready some slices of but- 
tered toast with the crust cut off. When the oysters are 
done, dip the toast in the liquor, and lay the pieces round the 
sides and in the bottom of a deep dish, Pour the oysters and 
liquor apon the toast and send them to the table very hot. 

Sauté of Oysters.—Take three dozen small-sized oysters, 
four tablespoonfuls of fine cracker crumbs, twotablespoonfuls 
of butter, salt and pepper to taste. First drain the oysters as 
dry as possible, then season with the pepper and salt and roll 
in the cracker crumbs. Have the butter very hot in a chafing 
dish or frying pan, and put in enough of the oysters to cover 
the bottom of the utensil. Fry crisp and brown, being very 
careful not to scorch, Serve on hot, crisp toast, with slices 
of lemon or a dash of tabasco sauce. 

Simple Oyster Stew.—For a simple and delicious stew, put 
pint of oysters with their liquor in the hot water pan of a 
chafing dish. At the first sign of boiling pour them into a 
bowl, and quickly bring to a boil a pint of sweet milk. Add 
the ers, butter, pepper and salt, and serve at once while 
the oysters are plump. 

Oyster Toast.—This is a very nice supper dish and is made 
4s follows: Allow six oysters for each person; mince them 
fine. Beat a teaspoonful of butter, salt, pepper and nutmeg 
together and heat. When hot add the oysters, & beaten yolk 
of an egg and two tablespoonfuls of rich cream. Stir, and 
when the egg is set pour on buttered toast. ’ 

Creamed Oysters,—One quart of oysters, one pint of cream, 
& small slice of onion, a bit of mace, salt, pepper to taste, 
and a tablespoonful of flour. Mix the flour with a little cold 
cream or milk, and stir gradually into the boiling cream. 


way to serve t 
Pickled Oysters 
pint of vinegar, 
black pepper, a1 
the above ingredients, 
over the oysters. 
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Let the oysters come 
to a boil in their own 
liquor, and skim care- 
fully. Drain off all 
the liquor and turn 
the oysters into the 
Skim out the 
mace and onions and 


cream, 


serve. 
Panned Oysters 
Served in the Shell. 
Place three 
oysters into an oyster 
Add butter the size of two peas, season 
with pepper and salt, and cover with ¢ 
Place in a quick o 


two or 


or large scallop shell. 
acker or bread crumbs, 
sn and brown thoroughly but do not let 
the mixture become too dry. 

Escalloped Oyst 
oval dish, then add a layer of plump, juicy oysters. On top 
of these Jay small pieces of butter; sprinkle with salt and 
pepper and moisten well with milk (or equal parts of milk 
and water). Place another layer of oysters and crackers and 
butter; season, and moisten as before. 


“s.—Put a layer of rolled crackers in an 


Continue in this way 
until the dish is nearly full, then cover with a layer of 
cracker and pieces of butter. Place in a hot oven and bake 
as long as is necessary for the size of the dish. If it is a large 
one holding about to quarts it will require an hour and a 
half or two hours to bake. 

Croustade of Oysters.—Have a loaf of bread baked in a 
When it is two days old take a sharp 
knife and cut out the centre of the loaf, being very careful 
not to break the crust surrounding it. Crumble the bread 
very fine and dry it slowly in the oven; then fry three cup- 
fuls of the crumbs in two tablespoonfuls of butter. 
as they become a golden brown and are very ¢ 
done. 


round basin or pan. 


As soon 
isp, they are 
Now boil one quart of cream and stir into it three 
tablespoonfuls of flour, which has been mixed with half a 
eupful of cold milk. Cook eight minutes. Season to taste 
with salt and pepper. Put a layer of the sauce into the 
eroustade, then a layer of oysters well sprinkled with salt 
and pepper, then another layer of sauce and oysters and 
one of fried bread crumbs Continue this until the croustade 
» full, having the last layer a thick one of crumbs. 
Bake slowly for half an hour and serve with a garnish of 


is ned 


parsley. 

Oyster Patties. —Make some rich puff paste, and bake it in 
very small tin patty pans. When cool, turn them out upon 
a large dish, Stew some large, fresh oysters with a few 
cloves, a little mace and nutmeg, the yolk of egg boiled hard 
and grated, a little butter, and as much of the oyster liquor 

will cove When the mixture has stewed a little while. 

nove from the pan and set away to cool, When quite 
cold lay two or three oysters and a portion of sauce in each 
shell of puff paste. 

Fried Oysters.—The largest and plumpest oysters are to he 
chosen for this purpose. Simmer them in their own liquor 
for a couple of minutes. Take them out and lay them on a 
cloth to drain. Then beard and flour them, rojl in egg and 
bread crumbs and put them in boiling fat. Fry them a crisp 
and delicate brown and garnish with sliced lemon. 

Roasted Oysters. —Wash the shells with a small scrub 
brush until they are perfectly clean, Put into pans and set 
them in the oven, or place them in rows on the top of the 
kitchen range. Take them up as soon as the shells begin to 
open and before the liquor is lost. Have ready a hot vege. 
table dish, take out the oysters and serve immediately; or 
the upper shell may be taken off and the oysters placed on 
broad dishes in the other shell. The dishes must be well 
heated, as the oysters must be eaten hot. 
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Broiled Oysters.—Take only the largest and finest oysters. 
See that the gridiron is very clean. Rub the bars of it with 
fresh butter and set it over a clear fire entirely free from 
smoke, or on a bed of bright coals. Place the oysters on the 
gridiron, and when done on one side turn them on the other, 
being careful not to let them burn, Put some fresh butter 
in the bottom of a dish, lay the oysters on it and season them 
slightly with pepper and salt.. Send them to the table very 
hot. 

Oyster Chartreu: ‘Take one pint of cream, one quart of 
oysters, one small slice of onion, half acupful of milk, whites 
of four eggs, two tablespoonfuls of flour, two tablespoonfuls 
of butter, salt, pepper. six potatoes and a cupful of fine bread 
crumbs. Boil and skin the potatoes; mash very fine and 
light and add the milk, salt, pepper and one spoonful of 
butter, and then the whites of the eggs beaten to a stiff froth. 
Have a mould well buttered, and sprinkle the bottom and 
sides with the bread crumbs. Then line the mould with the 
potatoes and let stand fora few minutes, Put the onion and 
cream to boil. Mix the flour with a little cold milk or cream 
—about one-fourth of a cupful—and stir into the boiling 
cream. Season well with salt and pepper, and cook eight 
minutes. Let the oysters come to a boil in their own liquor. 
Skim them and drain off all the juice. Take the onion from 
the sauce and add the oysters. Season to taste and turn into 
the mould. Cover with the remainder of the potato, being 
careful not to put in too much at once. Place in a hot oven 
and bake for half an hour. Take from the oven about ten 
minutes before dishing, and let it cool a little. Then place a 
large dish over the mould and turn both dish and mould at 
the same time; removing the mould very gently. Caution 
should be taken that every part of the mould has a thick 
coating of the mashed potato, and when the covering is put 
on no opening must be left for the sauce to escape. 

Oyster Cocktails.—A prevailing way of serving this deli- 
cious sea food for a first course is in oyster cocktails. A 
small oyster is used for the purpose, five or six being the 
For half a dozen persons 


number desired for each person. 
mix together three teaspoonfuls each of vinegar, grated 
horseradish and tomato catsup; six teaspoonfuls of lemon 
juice and one of tabasco sauce. Have the oysters very cold 
and place them in glasses. Put an equal amount of the pre- 
pared sauce into each glass over the oysters and serve. The 
“glass should be placed upon a plate and served with both an 
oyster fork and a small spoon. 
serving cocktails. Put upon a handsome plate they make an 
attractive and unusual dish, needing examination to de- 
termine if they are made of glass. 
made at home by filling large scalloped patty tins with water 


Ice dishes may be made for 


These ice shells may be 


and putting them in a packed ice-cream freezer and letting 
them remain until the water becomes solid. Before removing 
the ice from the tins take a hot iron poker and melt out the 
centre of the ice, making the space large enough to form a 
saucer and hold the oystersand sauce. Thin slices of buttered 
brown bread are served with raw oysters or cocktails. 
Oysters au Gratin.—Put one quart of oysters with their 
. put over the fire and let the oysters 


liquor in a double b 
come to the boiling point; turn them into a colander or sieve, 


saving the liquor that drains through. Take a cupful of the 
liquor and return it to the double boiler. Mix together two 
tablespoonfuls each of butter and flour, and when the liquid 
is again boiling stir in the flour mixture and cook for three 
minutes. Add one gill of cream, salt and cayenne pepper to 
taste, and one tablespoonful of Parmesan cheese. Add the 
drained oysters and draw the boiler to one side of the fire 
while you buttera baking dish; then turn the mixture into 
it. Cover the top with bread crumbs and put a thin layer of 
grated cheese overall. Place the dish on the upper grate in 
a brisk oven and bake fifteen minutes, serving as soon as 
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taken from the oven. This may be baked'in individual dishes, 

Oyster Fritters.—Stir one and one-half cups of sweet milk 
into two well beaten eggs; add flour until it makes a thin 
batter. Chop a generous pint of oysters rather fine and add 
to this batter, Have a kettle containing boiling lard ang 
drop this mixture in by the spoonful and fry a delicate 
brown. Drain on brown paper and serve hot, garnished with 
sliced lemons. This a nice breakfast dish. 

Rhode Island Roast Oysters.—Put the large shell down to 
retain the juice and cook the oysters in their shells upon clear 
coals until the shells are opened; remove the upper shells, 
take up quickly, season generously with salt, pepper and 
butter, and serve at once in the shells with crisp, hot squares 
of buttered toast. 

Baked Oysters.—For anyone having dainty china individ. 
ual bakers the following is a nice way of serving oysters; 
Cut thin slices of stale bread to fit the bottom of the bakers, 
toast and butter them, moisten them with the oyster liquor, 
and place in the bottom of the dishes. Cover the toast with 
a layer of oysters, sprinkle them with pepper, and cover with 
tiny bits of butter. Put the dishes in a baking pan, cover the 
top with a sheet of tin or heavy paper, and place ina hot 
oven. The oysters will cook in about eight minutes; when 
the edges of the oysters are ruffled they are done. Before 
taking from the oven lightly season the oysters with salt; 
replace the cover, and let them remain a moment longer in 
the oven; then serve immediately. 

Baked Oyster Dumplings. 
pany luncheon in place of patt 
Select good-sized oysters, pour over them some lemon juice 
and season with salt and pepper. Stand the dish containing 
the oysters and seasoning in a cool place while the crust is 
making. Roll nice puff paste very thin and cutit into squares 
with a pastry wheel, having the pieces at least four inches 
. Place 
upon each square two or three of the prepared oysters, and 
put a little piece of butter en them. Bring the four corners 
of the paste together and fasten by sticking through them 
small Japanese toothpicks, leaving the crust open between 


for a com- 
s is baked oyster dumplings. 


delicious cours 


square, and brush them over with the white of an eg 


the points. 
a quick oven a delicate brown. 
serving the dumplings. 

Oyster Loaf_—aA celebrated Baltimore dish is oysters baked 
in a loaf of bread. Bake along, thin loaf for the 
purchase a stale Vienna loaf. Cut a deep slice from the top 
and with a spoon serape out the soft part, leaving # wall all 
around. Fill this **box” with oysters, seasoning them with 
salt and pepper and a little tomato catsup; put plenty of 
pieces of butter over the top and replace the slice of crust. 
Place the filled loaf in a biscuit tin and pour over the loaf 
two spoonfuls of the oyster liquor; put upon a grate ina 
brisk oven and bake from twenty to twenty-five minutes, 
putting some of the oyster liquor over the loaf from time to 
time. Serve very hot. S$ 


Put the dumplings in a biscuit pan and bake in 
Remove the picks before 


purpose or 


mall Vienna rolls may be used in 
place of a Toaf, serving one roll to each person A little 
chopped celery is often substituted for the tomato catsup. 

Oyster Potpie.—Take one quart of oysters and scald them 
in their own liqnor. When it reaches the boiling point take 
out the oysters with a skimmer and put to one side in a warm 
place. Stir together a good-sized piece of butter’and two 
tablespoonfuls of flour, and moisten with some cold milk. 
Add two small cups of boiling water to the liquor, season 
highly with salt and pepper, and then stir in the flour mix- 
ture and let it cook until it thickens like cream. Make # 
light biscuit dough and roll ints little balls. Drop the balls into 
the boiling mixture. cover the saucepan and cook until the 
dough is done. It should not take more than fifteen minutes. 
Put the warm oysters upon a hot platter and pour the biscuit 
balls and sauce over them. Serve immed iately. 
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Woman’s Nerves. 


Mrs. Platt Talks About Hysteria. 


When a nerve or a set of nerves supplying any organ in the body with its due nutri- 
ment grows weak, that organ languishes. 

When the nerves become exausted and die, so to speak, 
the organ falls into decay, What is to be done? The answer 
is, donot allow the weakness to progress; stop the deteriorating 
process at once! 

Do you experience fits of depression, alternating with 
restlessness? Are your spirits easily affected, so that one mo- 
ment you laugh and the next fall into convulsive weeping? 

Again, do you feel something like a ball rising in your 
throat and threatening to choke you, all the senses perverted 
morbidly sensitive to hght and sound, pain in ovary, and pain 


especially between the shoulders, sometimes loss of voice and 
a ¢ 


nervous dyspepsia? If so, you are hysterical; your uterine 
herves are at fault. You must do something to restore their tone, 
Nothing is better for the purpose than Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound; it will 
work a cure. If you do not understand your symptoms, write to Mrs. Pinkham, Lynn, Mass., 
and she will give you honest, expert advice, free of charge. 
Mrs. Levi F. Prarr, Womleysburg, Pa., had a terrible 
experience with the illness we have just described. Here is her own 


description of her sufferings : 


“JT thought I could not be so benefitted by anything and kept 
it to myself. I had hysteria, caused by uterus trouble, in its worst 


form. I was awfully nervous, low-spirited and melancholy, and 


; everything imaginable. 
a4! 4 { 
“The moment I was alone I would cry from hour to hour; I did not care whether I lived 
. A . Mg pe a Pee : : 
or died. Ttold my husband IJ believed Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound would do me 
good. I took it and am now well and strong, and getting stouter. Thave more color in my 
fi 


ace than I have had for a year and a half. Please accept my thanks. I hope all who read 


this and who suffer from nervousness of this kind will do as I have done and be cured. 


When writing to Advertisers please mention the STANDARD DESIGNER. 


No. 9033.—CHILD'S 
CLOAK. In 5 si wh 
years. 5-yr. size 
yds. Zin. Price 


cents, 


Answers to Correspondents 


RULES. 


In order to insure a reply under this 
heading it is necessary to give a pseu- 
donym under which the querist may be 
addressed. The full name and address 
of the writer must also be given. Th 
will never, under any circumstances, 
published. 

Questions to be answered in the No- 


THE MODERN 


STOVE POLISH. 


Try It on Your Cycle Chain 
J.LPrescott & Co. New York. 


When 


preaches. 


and light.” 


Sweetness and Light. 


Put a pill in the pulpit if you want practical 
preaching for the physical man ; then put the 
pill in the pillory if it does not practise what it 
There's a whole gospel in Ayer’s 
Sugar Coated Pills; a “gospel of sweetness 
People used to value their physic, 
as they did their religion,—by its bitterness. 
The more bitter the dose the better the doctor. 
We've got over that. We take “sugar in ours” — 
gospel or physic—now-a-days. 
please and to purge at the same time. 
may be power in a pleasant pill. 
gospel of 


Ayer’s Cathartic Pills. 


More pill particulars in Ayer’s Curebook, 1co pages. 


Sent free. J. C. Ayer Co., Lowell, Mass. 


vember number must reach the editor 
not later than September 12th. 

We are anxious to make this depart- 
ment of real benefit to our subscribers. 
Correspondence is solicited and compe- 
tent persons will answer all questions. 

N. Inder this heading are an- 
swered all general questions. Studies 
of character from the handwriting are 
given in the graphology columns. Que- 
ries for the two departments must be in 
separate letters. 


ALicy CarEy.—You do not say how 
old you are, and as your height is below 
that of the average woman, we are at a 
loss how to advise you. From twelve to 
fourteen a girl wears her skirts to her 
shoe tops unless she is very well devel- 
oped forher age. From fourteen to six- 
teen years she wears them to the ankle; 
after that the skirt should be made wom- 
an’s length. In the Sranparp Dr 
SIGNER for February, 1897, you will find 
several pleasing ways of dressing the 
he Perhaps some of them may suit 


EKACHERINA, —See answer to Alice 
Carey. We should think that you were 
tall enough and old enough to wear full- 
length skirts. As regards the visiting 
ards, see ‘‘Hints on Etiquette.” page 
90 of the STANDARD DEsiGNER for Sep- 
tember, 1897. 


RosEBUD.—Mercury in any form is a 
most dangerous drug to meddle with. 
Try the following harmless receipt for 
whitening the skin and removing tan: 
Take equal parts of fresh lemon juice, 
rosewater and rectified spirits, and mix 
well together. Let it stand over night, 
The next day decant the clear portion 
and strain through muslin. Bathe the 
with the lotion night and morning, 
ying it afterwards with a soft towel. 


Country GIRL.—Mix well together | 


| 
| 
| 


writing to Advertisers please mention the STANDARD DESIGNER, 


It's possible to 
There 
That is the 


one ounce of elder-flower water and 
twenty grains of sulphate of zine. Rub 
the freckles with this every night, In 
the morning wash © ith soap and 


lotion made of 
of roses, and 


soft water and apply 
one-half pint of infe p 
thirty grains of citric acid. This will 
remove the freckles, bu ray leave the 
skin a little rough, for which apply cold 
cream. Prepared chalk is harmless. 


Miss Susi Burr 
not inclined to be smoo' 
ill health, and you should 
sician, Nothing will n 
grow any faster t 
When you want an an 


if the nails are 
, it is a signof 
»sult a phy- 
the nails 
ure intends. 
r by mail from 


this department, remember to put & 

stamp on your addressed envelope. 
Frances.—In the STANDARD DEsIG- 

yer for August, 1897, you will find two 


good designs for dressing sacques, both 
of which have bishop sleeves, but greatly 
modified in size and shay Still au- 
other design appears ANDARD 
DrsieNer for April, 15! The eider- 
down should not be all bungling 
made by any of these patterns. Sateen 


HALL’S Sa" 
HAIR RENEWER.; 


The best hair grower, color 
restorer, dandruff eradicatot, | 
scalp cleanser, falling hair and 
baldness preventer and curet 
known to science. A fine hait 


dressing. Physicians recom 
mend it, ® *: Hiall & Co. Pro pe Noahs 
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js not a8 good material for a petticoat as 


A aa quality of brilliantine or moreen, Take a Combination Case of the 


We do not understand your question re- 


garding the f atherbone. Do you want 
it to stiffen the back breadth or around RKIN SOAPS 
the lower edge? If the former, which 
is prefer rable . you can tell how many 


t 
rows by looking at the illustration on and a“ Chautauqua’ Antique Oak 


page 30 of the STANDARD DESIGNER for 


Viareh, 1897. Reclining Easy Chair or Desk 


ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL, From factory 
CASE CONTAINS .. , to family. 


100 Bars Sweet Home Soap. 10 Bars White Woolen Soap. 
12 Packages Boraxine. 18 Cakes Finest Toilet Soaps. 
Periumes, Cold Cream, Tooth-Powder, Shaving Soap. 

Uf changes in contents desired, write. 
The Soaps at retail would cost $10.00 
Either Premium is worth . $10.00 
Both if at retail + « + 820.00 


Zou got the Precium pea? 1 0. 


AND ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL. IF SATISFIED, YOU REMIT $10.00; 
IF DISAPPOINTED, HOLD GOODS SUBJECT TO OUR ORDER. 
tning). « Cut In 7 st: 


eco The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
yds, 


mt Our offer explained more fully in Standard Designer, October and November, 
rork: Observer says:—*We unhesitatingly recommend the Larkin Soap Mfg. 
This concern makes large promises and fulf Is them in & large way. 
tate to send mone > them. traordinary ue will be recefyed.” 
publishers of the Standard Designer have inspected the soaps and 
eo know they give satisfaction, and also know that the Larkin Soap Mfg. Co, 
are reliable in every way, and fulfill all their promise< as advertised above. 
New York Obserei $:—'The Desk and the Oil Heater offered by the Larkin S 
Mfg. Co. of Buifalo, ane capital pieces of furnitur extras put in each 
box of soap are worth a considerable amount of money, and the soap itself is worth what 
the whole outélt costs. 


_TEACHERS WANTED! 


Over 4,000 yacancies—several times ast many vacancies as members. Must have more mem 
bers. Several plans; two fF f gistrati lan GUARANTEES positions 
Weents pays for book, contal of College days. Nocharge to 
emple for recommending teac 


cs PLE. ATED 1 Ww. AIST. 


e 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS? BUREAT, ye. 0. M.SUTTON, A.M, (SUTTON TEACHERS’ BUREAU, 
8. W. Cor, Maing 24 Sta. Lou! . | PERSEDENT AND MANAGER.” | @-71 Dearborn 8t.,’ Chie 
Southern vacancies, Louisville office. One fee registers tn both 


Northern wicanetes, Chicago of 


“FOR E MBROIDERERS 
Just Py Refer 
Entirely , “yas Engraved Ilustrations. jl 
inal Patterns bed, : wet 
k has practically [ 
x of Centrepleces, I % te ~ Of Book- lee ining “Shorthand, Arithmetic, 
7 Book™ ts the S Penmanship, Business Forms, Letter 
«, reproducing BN | 3365 Writing, Commercial Law, etc. 


ray 

1s Embroidered. Flowers 

Jers, showing clearly Jost | toma + by Standard Fash. Co..of N.¥.) AND OUR 

Kare used, fust how each | (Copyright 18% by Sion aan t mane ; UR RuoTION BY. MAIL. 
385, CHILD'S ¢ AK. Cutin 4 sizes, 


vow to shaile each part of 
from, e requires 6% .Secures Salaried Situations 


/ 

in for the book. fad | 

q 2, 4h Pr. 15 ets. 5 = 

[in anise & ARMSTRONG CO. yds. 2, 46 ¥¢ For Bright Young Men 
nion Street, New London, Comm. And Women. 


During sp 
business ed 


e hours you can secure a practica\ 
Jon that will qualify you for a su 
s career. 

{ knowledge that pays 
sands of y ang, men, and women in 


gladly testify that it ts atonce the most convent|« 
Bholcs Flowenng BULBS 5 ¢ &nd inexpensive method of securing @ Deco 
education. 
Winter Trial lesson 10 cents. Interesting ie 


vo Introduce ary 
meree Steere age introsnce eae forthelr | It Will pay you to write to-tay. 


“d and bulb by eh 
Tani ae gaade mine the cers ae yme in the past ; BRYANT & STRATTON COLLEGE, 
carton Crocus, Keine Blanch: re white. NO, A-225 COLLEGE BUILDING, BUFFALO, N 
Hyacinth, bz ite, ich 3 Rela Merten, Urigh Trsense Bias. A Well-known School of National Reputatun, 


Tall, dot oe cliow famunculus, large, double. | 
IRISH POINT DOILY 


Japertalls, very, Ty early. 
‘0 introduce our 10-page new | 


deep sky blue. 
iceum, bright yellow. 

trated Barguin catalo 

Work Novelties & Sewage” 
send this 


ved und post paid, also 

a trial subscription to my 

‘250. allver or af ome, 

7 & full collec and 
ae ane t yours MED, with extrass 


= ee $1 
a Gull cad Seedman, Winthrop Square, BOSTON, Mass. 
When writing to Advertisers please mention the STANDARD DESIGNER. 


aia 
Les 


100 


HAIR ON THE FACE, NECK, ARMS OR ANY PART OF THE PERSON 


QUICKLY DISSOLVED AND REMOVED WiTH THE NEW SOLUTION 


ODENE = 


AND THE GROWTH FOREVER DESTROVED WITHOUT THE SLIGHTEST 9 ¢ 
* s * INJURY OR DISCOLORATION OF THY MOST DELICATE SKIN, 


which does aw 


GENERAL AG 
WANTED, 


SOREP) 


A ca 


tothe smoothest and fairest MAb: 


throughout the world. 


THE 


Discovered by Aceldent.—[¥ Comrocxpine, ea incomplets mixture was accidentally 
spilled on the back of the hand, and on washing afterward it was discovered thas the hair was 
completely removed. We pur 
pure, free from all injurious 
surely, and you will be surpri 
hair disappears aaif by magic. It hasno resemblance whatever to any other preparation ever weal 
for a like purpose. and no sclentitle discovery ever attained such wonderful results. IT CAN 
NOT FAIL. If the growth be light, one appileation will remove it permanently; the heavy 
growth such as the beard or hair on moles may require two ar more applications before all the 
Toots are destroyed, although all hair will be removed at cach application, and without slightest 
injury or unpleasant feeling when applied or ever afterward. MODENE SUPERCKDES ELECTROLYSIS. 
————frecommended by ail who have tested its merits—Used by people of refinement, 

Gentlemen who flo not appreciate nature's giftof a beard, will find a priccless boon in Modene, 
with shaving. It dissolves and desirays the life principle of the hair, thereby 
rendering its future growth an utier impossibility, and is guaranteed to be ax harmless as water 
to the akin, Young persons who find an embarrassing growth of hair coming, should use Modene 


sameascash, (4LWaYs MENTION YoU counTY ee eee actA 
LOCAL AND MODENE MANUFACTURING COs IN |, 0., U. S.A. 

an | Prempro ipl of the Highest Grade Hair Preparations. 

‘ow oan 

OR FAILURE OR THE SLIG PEST IN 


A FAIR AND BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION. 


Pimples, Freckles, Blotches, 
Blackheads, Redness . . . 


and all other skin eruptions vanish by the use of 


DR. CAMPBELL’S SAFE ARSENIC 
“ COMPLEXION WAFERS, 

and FOULD’S MEDICATED 

ARSENIC COMPLEXION SOAP. 


One box of Dr. Campbell's Safe Arsenie Complexion Waters will restore the face 
LY LOVELTNEss, Used by the cream of society 


Dr. Campbell's Wafers and Fould’s Arsenic Soap are euaranteed perfectly harm- 
less and not deleterious to the most tender sk 


BEWARE OF WORTHLESS COUNTERFR as they are both Use.ess and DANGEROUS. 7. 

; Wafers by mail $1; six large boxes $5. Soap 5c. Address all ord oO 
H. B. FOULD, Department 43, 214 6th Avenue, New York. e 
Sold also by Drugsists Everywhere. G 


sed the new discovery and named is MODENE. It1s perfeotiy 
atances, and so ximple any onecan useit. It acts mildly bat 
Land delighted with thoresilts. Apply fora few minutes and tha 


(scourely 


register your letter at any Post-office to insure its safe delivery. 
CRY. (7 EVERY BOTTLE GUARANTEED, 


ne 


The 
Imperial. 


This is one of five 
different Ladies’Cor- 
set Waists made by 
this company, _to- 
gether with fine Cor- 
sets, Ladies’ high 
grade underskirts 
and other specialties. 
Agents wanted 
everywhere. Price 
List and Retai~ 
Guide Free. 
RELIANCE 
CORSET CO. 
Jackson, Mich. 

Mention 


STANDARD DESIGNER 


COMPLEXION. 


Mrs. Graham's Cucumber and 


Elder Flower Cream 


is peerlessfor the complexion. Not a 
cosmetic but natures beautifier. 
sunburn,freckles, pim- 
Si i book “How to 
5 4 ‘ow to 

BS “ho Neahiitul™ 10s. Lady gents wanted. 
. Mrs. Gervaise Grakam, 1250 Mek, Av. Chicago, 


Removes tan, 
ples and wrinkles, $1.00, all di 


be Beantiful” Ie, 


be 

WANTED~CRAYON ARTISTS frne2 05 
Solar Prints who want work. Write Eugene Pearl, 
. Union Square, New York, for Art 

Brochure, sent free. is how to make $10 to $30 
Weekly at home. One agent wanted in every town. 


Kava-Kava Cures Kidneys, 


Rheumatism, Bladder or other discases, 
caused by the poison of Urie Aeid in the 
Blood. Wo is ths Intent 


This Wonderful Shrul 
botanic discovery. Even Brighy ineane 
is cured by it. In two years it has cured 
30,00) cases in Europe and America. A large 
case is sont to you by mail entirely Pree, for 
introduction, and to prove its powers. Address 
The Chu Kidney Cure Co., 4i4 Fourth 
Avenue, New York. 


CREATES A PERFECT 


writing to Advertisers pleaso 


COUPO 


GRAPHOLOGY, 
Rules for Correspondents. 


1.—All specimens of writing to be deli- 
neated must be accompanied by a 
yearly subscription to The Standard 
Designer. A renewal of an old sub- 
scription will be considered equiva- 
lent to a new one. 


2.—No answ 


s will be given save in the 
columns of The Standard Designer. 
Positively no delineations will be 
sent by mail. 

8.—Letters will be answered in the or- 
der received. 


| 4.—Names and addresses of correspon- 
dents must always accompany the 
pseudonyms chosen or no notice will 
be taken of communications. The 
real names will not be published 
under any circumstances, 


—At least three lines of writing must 
be given, in addition to the signa- 
ture, on unruled paper, with pen 


STANDARD DESIGNER. 
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6.—Letters on this subject should Con 
tain no other queries, and should be 
addressed to 


“ CHIGRA,” 
Graphology Department 
The Standard De. 


signer, 


Our graphology correspondents 
save themselves disappointment wneud 
much annoyance if they would read Rr. 
Lat the head of this column. We hye u® 
tended this to include an agent's recery 
not over a month old. Positively node 
lineation will be given hereafter unles 
this Rule is followed. as 


Brr.—This is the writing of an ener 
getic, broad-minded, interesting indj 
vidual, who has the c city of deep 
feeling, and possibly cal or artistis 
talent. 


FERN.— You are well meaning, a little 
inclined to be narrow-mi ; have 
much self-confidence and ambition, 


Sora.—You lack originality, have a 
kind heart and sympathetic manner, 
You are also affectionate and quite 
cere, 

WHILAMENA. — You are generous, 


even-tempered, refined, clever, and sre 
capable of deep feeling. 


VioLaA.—Ambition, perseverance, in 
dustry, energy of purpose and much 
executive ability are shown in this spec 
imen. 


GLENDOLIA E.—Your disposition is 
angeable, and your temper is 
You are kind-hearted and af- 
fectionate. 


STELLA StTar.—Generosity, sympa- 
thy, affection, industry, and considera 
ble will-power are attributes of this 
correspondent. 


BRIDGET.—You possess a generous 
disposition, hospitable nature, kind 
heart, sincerity and much executive 
ability. 


OsstaN.—Ambition, perseverance, in- 


dustry, artistic talent and musical abil 
ity are shown in this specimen. 


Dimpse.—You are original, clever, 
very witty, and have a keen sense of the 
ridiculous. You are quite domestic in 
your tastes, 


G. D.—This correspondent is neat, re- 
fined, capable, industrious, cautiousand 
ee a sympathetic and affectionate 
heart, 


Has the largest sate of any 
Safety Pin in the world, 
because of its surpassing 
excellence. 
Has a perfect guard t¢ 
prevent cloth catehing i 
coil, Made of tempe' 
brass, doesn’t bend. : 
Super nickeled, doesn’t 
turn brassy. 
Hook from either side. 
Beware of Imitation* 
We will send.- 
FREE! samples of the 
CLINTON, a. 0 our Sova 
pin and ‘a pretty colo! 


animal booklet for the 
“Tt just suits me!” children. 


and ink. 
atio® the STANDARD DESI 


The Oakville Co., Waterbury, Com. 
GNER, 
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Alde View of La Forma fitted to back Halng. 


La Forma is a cut and 
moulded interlining made 
only of lightest canvas and 
finest haircloth. It is the 
invention of a former assist- 
ant of M. Worth, Paris, 
and gives any waist the per- 
fect outline that only a few 
great ladies’ tailors could 
produce before La Forma 
came. 


J. W. GODDARD & SONS, 


3550 


LADIES’ ETON COSTUME (hay- 
a1 red skirt), The pattern is cut in 

‘2es, from #2 to 44 in, bust measure. The 
Tiedium size requires 44 yds. of material 
“ty 834 yds, 22.554 yds. 44, or 4% yds. Stin. 
With 1984 yds, of braid to trim, This 
*48h Costume is here developed in serge 
&inmed with braid, Price 2% cents. 


SOLE SELLING AGENTS, 


to trim. 


STANDARD 


Helper. 
perfecting the fit 
presented to a 
dressmaker, 


eyveVevUTyyyy 


if 


aa 
owers for Winter. 


What You Can Buy for 25 cis., postpaid. 


ae | 
complete sets for 60 ets.; any 
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Ce 
a Serma 


The Dressmakers’ 
The most valuable idea for 
of a Waist that was ever 
professional or home 


Ja Forma basted to front section of walst for fitting. 


La Forma is exceedingly 
simple and practical. If you 
make your own dresses you 
will like it because it takes 
away much of the work of 
waist making and greatly 
improves the fit. Any pro- 
fessional or home dress- 
maker can use La Forma 
and get perfect results. 

Pattern and instructions 
with every pair. 

Ask for La Forma at any 


Drewmaker marking -nt walst from pattern that comes with Ta Forma. dry goods store. 


98-100 BLEECKER ST., N. Y. 


e York, 


No. 3623.—LADIES' ETON COSTUME (hav- 
; ing flve-gored skirt), Width of skirt at low- 
erhem 4} yds, The pattern is cut in 10 sizes, 
from 32 to 44in,. bust measure. The medinm 
3 | size requires 1014 yds, 22,744 yds, 32, 54 yds, 
4 or 436 yds, St in. wide, 


3 
4 
| Copyright, 1897, by Standard Fashion C« 


Price 
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Vivian.—This specimen shows 
perficial nature, but one that i I 
of constant and deep affection. TI 
st mana | writer is industrious and persevering 
1to the % | and may possess musical talent. 


a su 


| §. 0. A.—You are high-minded, un 
kind-hearted, industrious, per 


im Jour own houss. ‘Shipped ob 


P e dealer h 
: Hike severing and ambitious. 
Se i FLORENCE E.—You are generous, im 
ve, enthusiastic and critical, and 
$I pe co sss good judgment. 
and up. , 2.—This correspondent is sensi 
iw 


Seldon Inst r neaded, conscientious, sinc: 
natal f ADDRESS ha a8 = considerable tact and will powe 
BEETHOVEN THER.—This study denotes a very 
y PIANO & ORGAN CO. nine ambitious and en 
nature. The writer is a sympatl 
> P. 0. Box 850 and affectionate woman 
Washington, N. J. 


UB PERCALINE, SATEEN, SILESI 


Montana Mary.—This hand wri 
hows per . impulsiveness 
indolen 3 a Vivid imag 
ination The writer is rather narro 
her views. 


or NUBIAN Linings of any kind, for NEZ G. ey hee Fue e098 an im. 
Waist or Skirt, are Fast Black and ta ; Y ie 


is industrious, pe 
ing and painstaking, also v 


ositively unchangeable and of TS 

oe No ot Crock. i Ms ae =e t 2 Ms OraNGE THorRP GirL.— Y« 
=. rae © shows you to be very sens 
astic, fe of 
appreciative and slightly obstir 
STANTON, 
ent, ambitio 
jand a very sympathetic and 

nature are here shown, 


MALCHEN, 


because tr 
the saderciot! 


Your dispositi } 
are independent, cle ve i 
nd cheerful natur 

are affectionate but not at all 
strative. 


Dinkry.—You ar 
dustrious, ener, 


frank, ser 
ic and have al 


Bi 
Standard of the World. prs 
Received 7 


That is what we give you— 
value for value. You pay one 
hundred dollars for the Columbia 
bicycle and get a bicycle worth 
one hundred dollars. When you 
bay the average bicycle the ex- 
pense only begins with the pay- 
ment. When you buy the Colum- 
bia the expense practically ends. 


DALE.— 
vulture an 


inement of t 
very 
i der nature are her 
ae a is impatient, but theré 
good judgment. Caution i 
indicated and the writer is 
frank or outspoken. 


howr rl 
shov 


Roses No, 1.—Artistic ability is one 
} of the chief characteristics of thi 
imen. The write asensiti 
young woman capable of dee 
ing affection. Shehasa good 
tion and very kind heart. 


ARVETTA.—You are cautious, pains 
taking, industrious, very pc wing 
and have considerable energy of pur 
pose. 


A. S. K.—Your nature is ardent, your 
disposition quite even and you 
urally very industrious, Y 


= r 
} sincere friend and a very unforgiving 
2 ee 2 1896 olumbias, $60. a2a2e and unpleasant foe. ‘ : 
= “ Rosr Mowunt.—Originality and con- 
siderabl. individu i re here shown n. 
Rartiord Bicycles, sesont only to CowwMMbias, = worth tn fe he 
tiful things of life and is quite artist 
$50, $45, $40, $30. = in her tastes. Her Hatarvet is sanguin 
= and her disposition fairly good. 
= CTURING COMPANY, : 
= POPE MANUFA ~ of Inating perfurnes get FREE $2.0 
- HARTFORD, CONN. LOVERS pe Patent cold "process 
juintuple cass con, fi jemonstra! 
= 5 fascinatin, A 
= Catatogue free from any Columbia dealer ; by mail for one 2-cent stamp. dlothing, gloves, So feasting 
aun ri EREEE HEGRE EEREEER Mert Wood, Pectemee Cro Wend Ave Detrelty Bich. 


writing to please mention 


Ocroser, 1897.| 


JACKETTE.—Neatne method. cau 
tion, and hospitality are some of the 
few characteristics of this hand-writ 
ing. The writ is sincere, inclined to 
be jealous but very loyal. 


-You ¢ 


LEE. re very refined, affection 
ate and sensitive. Your feelings are 
very easily injured, but you have excel 
lent self-control. Your temper is quick 
but soon over and you seldom bear any 
enmity. 


COVERT.—This specimen denotes a 
very frank, open nature. The writer is 
good-tempered, unaffected and gener 
ous. She makes a true friend and is 
'y constant when she loves. 


Smipa.—Refinement, sympathy. af 
i love of admiration 
, & frank manner 
und kind heart are the possessions of 
this writer. 


1.—Your nature is 
sympathet nate and apprec' 
tive. You are very generous, frank 
and quite brave under some circum 
stances. ou are rather domestic in 
your tastes and thoroughly understand 
making those by whom you are sur 
round a very happy. 


MARGUERITE No. 


CHOICE WINTER F FLOWERING 


Sent by Matt, =A at ors = prices 
different olors, fine, f 
sorts, ai difterent, 

Rakemscs, 
sotning finer ‘a Sowers, 


‘aud other Bulbs at great 
to for Aw! . Address, 


“MISS ELLA V. BAINES, 
The Woman Florist. SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, 


by return mail, fell de 
(ey FREE Slipuee crrentars o 
, ef. «©6©Moody’s Improved Tailor 

* 2 System of Dress G 


ment Cutting. 
Tho foundation princ 


taught so clearly 
that any lady 
gence can csally 
focutand make any arte 
any style, 
Ludk Children, 
and Boys. Garments guaran- 
teed to fit perfectly without trying 
am A krowle ge of the M ody 5y¥- 
teen Is worth a tortene to any 
Thousands of axpert dressmakers 
owe their wpccess to 1 0 Moody 
System. Agents wanted 


Moody & Co., P.O, Box 1530, innati,O. 


FEMININE, BEAUTY 


PRESERVED. 
blesses of the ince or form 
removed by my cele- 
Pre 100s. — 


Ne i teresting book sent 
fo ‘4c. With sample Creamola 


0c. Mme. Edith 
+ Patna, S-W Sta SEN 


THE 


STANDARD 


the addition: 
hereafter ask for 


- Feder’ 


Paty PROTECTOR 


when you want th 


so soft 


and clean. 


sat attractive, 


Atall 


is gen- 
3 


MiLpRED Keatu.—This writer 
erous-hearted. sympathetic and v 
affectionate. She is inclined to be ea: 
exc over-sensitive. but pos 
sesses n wonderful amount of self-con- 


| trol. 


You area refined, cultured 
woman, having an even disposition and 
sanguine nature. Your will is strong, 
but you do not exert it except on occa- 
f special interest. As a friend 
you are very sincere and affectionate. 


L/OMBRA 


sions 


MoLuLy B.—Individuality, originality 
industry and perseverance are here 
shown. The writer is quite cour mus 


1 


and 


and has a great deal of physics 


mental energy. 


PRICKLY PeaR.—A great deal 
originality is depicted in this w rit 
The writer is, however, rather erratic 
to disposition and decidedly fickle 
affections. She is industrious, 
taking and methodical. 


Atys C.—You are neat, stylish, have 
a great deal of pride, but you are in- 


clined to have a jealous and small- 
| minded nature 
EpURTREG.—This study shows stub- 


| 
| 
} 
| 


When writing to Advertisers please mention 


bornness, 4 quick temper, and not much 
If-control. As a friend the writer is 
ncere, and very true to those whom 
she loves. 


1an.—Lack of order, love of 
asty temper and « selfish dispo- 
by this correspond 
bility. 


PR 
ease, 4 
sition are possessed 
ent. She has excellent artistic 


STELLA Marir.—You are 
self-defensive. pure minded, 
ed and conscientious. 


ansitiv 
nd-heart- 


,.—Mentally and physical- 
ly you are FMRI Your nature is 
persevering and you have much ambi- 
tion. 


DESIGNER. 
ej FEDER’S 


distinctive trade-name 


riginal, 
nd yet so firm and dx 


FEDER’S 


rthe bottom of the 


put on a new one, 


IMPORTANT 


2 her | 
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BRUSH SKIRT 
PROTECTOR is 


NOT a brush, and tt has been decided 
to emphasize this fact by vhe use of 


POMPADOUR- “* 


s Pompadour 


red by United States and foreign patents 


reliabl arable dress edge that is 


ble, 


POMPADOUR 


most fashionable, and most refined finish inthe 
an embellishment teany dress, and 
It is 
all Notion 
remove froma 
indestractible. 


Ss, leather, rubber, cords, etc, 
mmended b; 
nd just as easy 
It is alm 


almost 


0 put on 


In buying Pompade 
tiee, for your protect 
Feder's is stamy 

. 


binding, take no- 
mm, that the name 


Dry-Goods Stores, or write to 


- J. W. GODDARD & SONS, 98-100 Bleecker St., N. Y, 


Since 
1820 
Sold by all the leading Jobbers. 
Learning to knit, darn or crochet Is mere 


child’s play if one is supplied with the proper 
material. The first step is to obtain 


DEXTER KNITTING COTTON. 


We make our own & 
cotton. Texture soft 
you can ys mateh t 


DEXTER YARN 


8 from high grade 
nish perfect, and 


Pawtucket, R. I. 


DEWEY’S IMPROVED ACME 


Dress and Corset Protector 


A Complete Garmente 
‘which can be ‘Foe 
flan : 


Ask for 


shields, ope pair doing th 
The best Shie 
8 they require no sew in 


4 YO, Orders 
—Agents Wanted— ~ 
M. Dewey, Mfr., 1397 D. W, Mczzoe St. Chicago. 
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} as au- 
and all 
Ph will 


. An 


‘ven to 


‘pre un- 
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not 


vould 


THE STANDARD 


GWENDOLINE.—Musical ability, an 
even disposition, quick and clever bra 
and some literary talent are shown in 
this specimen. 


LitTLe BiLLy K.—You are not very 
original, but have excellent business 
abilities. Your nature affectionate, 
sympathetic and courageous. 


Nun Nicer.—You are tactful, ple 
ant of speech, have a good, even d 
sition, make many 


Dress Stays 


for Boning the talent for keeping them. 

Waists are Danr C.—This correspondent is cau- 
tious, clever, clear-headed, broad- 

the Best: minded, sympathetic, a little inclir 


They will not to.be super-critical and self-defensive. 
rust or break 
like steel. 

They will not 
warp or split 
like whale- 


g, have a hopeful, cheerful, pleas- 
ure-loving disposition, are romanticand 
fond of admiration. 


Hintary. — This study denotes a 


€ steady, reliable nature, even disposition, 

bone. They are not affected kind heart, and impulsive but very sen- 
by heat or moisture sible temperament. 

THEY ARE EASILY ATTACHED M. A. B.—You are refined, bright, 

9 oP SS cheerful, fond of amusements, like to 


HAND OR MACHINE. 5 sunee, ° f 
5 ae’ Se xcite admiration and are given to flirt- 


ug. You could, however, be very 
faithful when you really loved. 
Twexty-Two. — This correspondent 
is inelined to be erratic in disposition. 
She js conscientious, enjoys quiet fun; 
not fond of exertion, but has good busi 
ness abilit 


| Srarry Nigut.—You are practical, 
affectionate, undemonstrative, kind 
hearted and sympathetic. 
| Aaatua, EK. S.—Mentally and physi 
}eally you are energetic. nur disposi- 
| tion is good and you have the faculty of 
| making frie 


us.—Fond of romance, and 
rather a hero-worshipper. Could not 
ist happily in uncongenial society, 
and are very fond of admiration. 


Gore 


VERA Penn.—Energy, good business 
ability, sound common sense and an ex- 
cellent memory are here shown. 


have set a high 
standard in Style, 


Fit and Finish. A. F. B.—You are irritable and impa- 
Modeled and cut So tient, but have considerable self-con- 
as to give Grace and trol. You are impulsive, have a vivid 
Beauty to imagination, much enthusiasm, and, 


Prices, $1.00 possibly, literary talent. 
ices, SI. 


W.B. Perfume 


Pearl Corset Shields 


They Prevent Corsets Breaking 


Curtous,—This correspondent is re 
fined, but apable of bei ing obstinate 
sometimes, Her disposition is, as a rule, 
sanguine and cheerful. 


TruTH.—This writing denotes a pleas-|* 
ant disposition, good nature and kind 
| hes The writer is sensible and in- 
| dustrious 

Mary B.—You lack power of observ 
ation, are easily influenced and have 
not sufficient will power. 


Caws.—tThis writer is original, sin 
cere, frank, kind-hearted and clever. 


Nemo.—You have musical talent, ex- 

NEW NEW DRESS SET, 10c- | ecutive ability, will power, business 
‘Anew and beaut “es | capability and much wisdom. 

Ha Ha.—Individuality, refinement, 


captious temper, cheerful and hopeful 
mete and good executive ability are 
possessed by this writer. 


CroiLe E. — Industry, 
executive ability, will power and keen 
2e. | sense of humor are shown in this speci- 
bared | men. 


Ww 

To give you sn inkIlog 
nur 1,000 Bargains Wi 
send complete “set and 


DESIGNER. 


friends, and have | 


s Brown, 1897.—You are fond of | 


capability, | 
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| FREE. 


We direct special attention to the following 
| remarkable statements. 


Cured at Eighty-Two. 


Am §2 years old, hear- 


4 ing began to fail 20 yea 8 
f ': ago. For eleven years 
could only hear joud 
sounds, could not b 
conversation, had ¢o: 
tinua! roaring in head, 
and sense of smell was 
entirely destroyed. 
Used Aerial Medication 
in ‘M, it did its work 
¢with the greatest sat 
isfaction—the row 
ceased, discharge f 
head’ and throat 
stopped, hearing 
proved and for. fc 
years have been able t 
ear ordinary 
sation and preac 


Sense of smell entirely restored, and c 
catarrh and no Indication of its return.—G, J, 
Quick, Media, Tl. 


Deaf Eighteen Years. 


I had Catarrh 

one years, was de 

teen years, could not hear 

ordinary conversation, 

had roaring in ears, dread- 

ful headaches, offensive 

discharge, bad taste and 

eyes so week could 

ee toread, I use 

Medication in 

wopped the roarln 

discharge, fully 

my hearing and for over 

five years my hearing has 

bee! fect and am er 
from Catarrt 
E Bastic, Shelt 


Had Catarrh 
bad form forty 
which great 


was 2onfin 

house much of the 
and coughed almost 
tinual 1 

fay na “4, h 


andI ain entin 
of Catarrh: 
» mer feel beste r thar 


a profuse offe 

discharge from 
right ear, for 23 years 
had not h ard asound 
in that ear; 


Aram 
. Since using 
Acrial Medication can 
hear a watch t 
tinetly in that ear, {t is 
still inproving, and the 
discharge has atopped 


ES, 87 Ivory Place, Brigh 


We have reliable assurance that the above 
Statements are genuine and that Dr. 
& reputable phys: 
cinnati, 


Moore is 
lan.—Herald & Presbyter, Cin- 


MEDICINES 
For Three Months’ Treatment 


FREE. 


This very liberal offer having proved remark- 
ably successful last year, I have decided to renew 
it, and will for a short time send medicines for 
three months’ treatment free. For question form 
}and particulars, address, 
J. H. Moore, M.D., Dept. 


A. 17 Cincinnatl.O | 


OctoseEr, 1897.] 


Rep RosE.—Your w riting shows you 
to be a refined, generous, kind-hearted 


girl, with woe sympathy and affee- 
fon. 

APOLLO'S SWEETHEART. — Uncon- 
troled impulse, marked individuality, 


good judgment and a resolute will are 
shown in this specimen, 


Go.p BuG.—The writing shows 
derness and sympathy, 
and poetic feeling. 
of luxury and ease. 


ten- 
taste for music 
The writer is fond 


Matr.—You are generous, capable, 
practical, domestic in your tastes, sensi 
ble and very warm hearted. 

Four ar CLOVER, D, B, W.—Your 
writing shows refinement, individuality, 
ste: st attachment, ideality, will 
power and affection. 

OLE Your egotism is excessive. 
You ire self-assertive, ambitious, 
un ted, and naturally very truthful. 

LoLu. You lack self-confidence, have 


sense of humor, areinclin 
and have a resolute will. 


Rousy.—You are young, generous, 
affectionate and sympathetic; have con- 
siderable ambition and pers 


SWEET Peas, 
warm-hearted, cl 
tempered and hospitable; 
stic skill. 


Our Besstr.—This writer is conscien 
as, persevering, energetic, fond of 
adventure and out-door sports. 


and over 1,600 PRIZES 
that are attractive to all 


72 GIVEN reThe. absolutely FREE by 


Lol Siiaad 


m lnirodnce magazine into new families. 

OLUM Brats, day has the largest eirouln- 
Le Publication inthis tormtury exoupt the Youth’ 
Companion, W i to paus it. Qur last contest for 
tha inrest flat af words @ nine lotters In the word 
co 


are 
even 
have some ar. 


Full list of 


“U-MMi-B-1- ~N. 


che Ls rpa can. Cae cabin, am, aim, 


Tecate than casein uy ohe word; tse wordeapelled 
alike but once : uso any legitimate word, including proper | 
nouns, pronouns, profixes, suilixes. ‘The person sending in | 
the latgest number of words made from the twelve letters 
im the words Eco UMB: AN will receive $10 


second $50, the tio next S10) tio next a 
Gycle each, the re JoMr mest i ae 00 next a $8 5 oot 
Came KO next o life subscription 
COLUR ood Aisorioun Wate 
Jat arn See OTS “s 
_ Over 
ni ition to the above. nina 
Ss 5 priae we shall ve away ab 
solulely free hundreds f dollars worth o1 2 
to all who send liste of fifteen words or more, PRIZE 


BUDGETS sent, all charges prepaid, same day as liste are 
received. Grand Prizes will be awarded as soon as possible 
after close of contest, which will be on Christmas Eve, and 
Uist of winners. published in sina. pombe sane thereafter, 
REME every contestant sending & list of fifteen 
Rant oe ture will rective by immediate return ® PRU 
BUDGET, consisting of book of over serenty novels unl ste- 
ries by most popular authors, a score of Inte with 
se ‘and Taleo, @ great collection of Jokes. 
puzzles, parlor games. cooking and modiey 

a of tollets Fortine Telling, Dicuonary of Dreams,etc, 


“To Enter t the, Sontest Joummetsend De. 


Sires or ed, snees 
ith 


mthe,a PRIZE *, Bent 
ree aad a Grand trices e accerthge to length of lit We 
tée satisfaction or refund money. Any publisher or 
in in this city tan be referred t ato our reliability. We 
offersto 


blind aie LOM: 
Shema of L pe ECO Sour teens 
Shee And send @he silver of 37 ones 


THE GOLUMBIAN, 15, 10,17 Otis St., Boston, Mass. 
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mb. | ROSY CHEEKS. 
| 


STANDARD DESIGNER. 


FRESH, CRISP NEWNESS 


Genuine FIBRE CHAMOIS ts the only interlining that under all con- 
ditions maintains skirts, lapels, and puffsin perfect shape. Light, 
pliant, yet uncrushable. 


Be sure that you get the genuine 


FIBRE CHASIOIS 


Genuine has Fibre Chamois stamped on every yard. 


FIBRE CHAMOIS should always be cut the exact size of the goods and 
pa own up inthe seams w ith the mate rial. Gatheror pleat the same 
as you would the matertal alor 
BE CAREFUL that you get th 
light materials; No. 20 for hea 0 in place of canvas 


SOLE SELLING AGENTS: 


W. GODDARD & SONS, 


98-100 Bleecker Street, New York. 


T PARISLAN SKIRT PATTERN will be matled free to Dress- 
makers sending business card to 


AMERICAN FIBRE CHAMOIS CO., 412 Temple Court, New York. 
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as au- 
and all 


n Wi il 


10 for silks an 


LAT 


not 


a FO! 
MA ANGELINE BELL.—You have a ‘ould 
| poeti romantic, even and sanguine a 
nature, intense temperament and con fe tL 
siderable will power, 

THEMIS S.—You are practical, neat, = 


industrious and dom 
Asa friend you are s 


sstic in your tastes, 
m and loys 


br to 


JeRsEY.—You possess refinement, 
taste for music, artistic ability, sympa 
thetic and affectionate nature and good 
powers of observation, 


BrokEN Heart.—You have a kind 
heart and possess much sympathy and 
affection. Your temperament is calm 
and you are industrious and capable. 


J. I. Y.—You are not neat or method. | 
ical, but have a good head for business, 
and are very energetic. No talent is 


displayed. 


8. S. S.—Industry, energy, courage 
ad reat powers of endurance are 


shown in this writir 


HxARTSEASE.—You have a great deal 
veneration, are kind to the old and 
sick, and love children. Your disposi 

tion is good, and you endeavor always | 
to please those with whom you come in 


contact. | 

Nen.—You are 
observation, but have good jud, 
As a friend you are sincere and lo; 


Fragrant and § 
Freckles, Tan, Pimples, Rruptiona, and Wrinkles, 


Removes Hlackhonde, 


Cures Bites and Stings of Insect 
Ask jour druggist for it. If he hnen’t it, wond 
506¢, for fall sized jar. Send stamp for froc sample. 
FREDERICK F. INGRAM & CO. 
59 Tenth St., DETROIT, MICH. 


‘i 


for infants and 
‘adults. ac 


| 
lacking in powers of | 
ment. 


Trrxte.—You have a superficial na 
ture, insincere disposition, but are in 
dustrious and capable of succeeding in 
whatever you undertake to do. 


You are neat, refined, 
conscientious, kind hearted, sympathetic 
As a friend you are) 4 


and industrious. 
very sincere and dislike gossip of any 
description. 


DeMAREST. — This specimen shows a 
kind and loving nature, pleasant dispo- | 
ition and even, tranquil temperament. | 
You are quite ambitious and like to suc- 
ceed in whatever you undertake to do. 
You have considerable industry and 
much sound common sense. rs 


Ciara ALMA.— You have a very cour 
ageous and upright disposition. Your 
nature is intense, affectionate and con 
stant. There is not much el 
shown, but you are kind hearted and 
quite hospitable. You are capable of 
making your way in the world, and have 
avery independent disposition. 


PLATIN Nt UM 
DRESS STAYS 


are the only metal stays which absolutel: 
not rust. Sold by the best merchants. 


THE WARNER BROTHERS CO., New York and Chicago 
MR RE RT EEE RRR RR RR 


€ 
é 
5 
5 
4 
H 
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NEW TRIUMPH 
Meat Cutter + 


A Child can work it. 
Best for family use. 


A good investment. 


4 Pays for itself every 


six months. 


Cutting parts of forged steel, 


Easily cleaned. 


Reorl- hook of numerous dishes 
FD mailowith utter {ree to any address] 


z THE PECK, STOW & WILCOX CO. 
———— Box F., Southington, Conn, 


VIAU'S CORSETS. 


Lowe Waisren—No Papprxa, 
perfect 


ith outeide bo 
t fro 
to lower part of the abdomen, 60 
that ono may lace na much’ as 
required. . For dellente lad 
have a French Batwte Corst, 
+ of bones, ns light 
fn Weight as 7 ounces, 


PRICE LIST, 


up: White, $3.00 up, 
Hinde to 


B. VIAU, 
Wand 60 W. 2d St., N.Y. 


PERFECTION IN 


Dress Fitting and Draping 
By using the Perfection Peerless 
Favorite or Borchert Improved 
Adjustable Dress Figures, Drap- | 
ing Stands and French Fitting 
Busts and Papter-Mache Figures, | 
Fifty different sizes and shapes 


in one figure. yur own form 

duplicated, 

The Only Perfect Forms Ever Invented. 
For sale by the | 


STANDARD ASHION ©0., 
New York, Boston, St. Louis, 
or any of its Agents. 

Tt will pay you to send for circulars. 


OSCAR BORCHERT, 


Invent and Manufac 
Ae ’ 


The Natural 
Body Brace 


Cures Female Weakness. 
MakesW alking and work casy. 


‘Thousands of letters Hike this: 


West HAVEN, Cons.. July 29th, 1895, 


won ly improved. Gan’ walk, eat, 
ct ae: infor. Was miserable 


“1 
sleep und work with 
before using Fraco with full: 
n womb, paing throug 
abdomen, painful snenserun- 
tion, constipation, poor 


cireu- 
ble, ete. , 


lation, stomach tr: 
enough 


Leannot begin to 

in pralso or thanks for the 

Brace. Ali who have gotten 

Braces here are much pleased | 

with them. The inventor’ 

ought to have # monument 

erected to him as a lasting } 

testimonial.” 

Mus. L. W. Tryon. 

Money Refunded if Brace 

Is not natixfuetory. Send for 


Natural Body Brace Co., 
Box 19 Salina, Kos. 
Every Pregnant Woman Should Have This Braco, 


Whon writing to Advortiors 


THE 


STANDARD 


Neics, M. Y,—This study} 
denotts refinement, energy 
of purpose, will power, keen 
sense of duty, hospitality and 
an affectionate and sympa-! 
thetic nature, 

ALLAH.—Originality, per 
severance, industry, artistic 
sense, diplomacy, a lack of 
sincerity, and not very much ; 
affection. 
| Paun Orro.—This writer 
has a keen sense of honor, 
has an upright, cheerful dis- 
position, is naturally method- 
ical and industrious, As a 
friend she is very sincere and 
most hospitable. 


Jauntra,—Refinement, energy of pur- 
act, love of amusement and will 
some of the characteristics of 
this specimen, The writer has an even, 
affectionate and sensitive nature. She 
is very kind hearted, and possesses con 
siderable sympathy. 


Kola Cures Asthma and Hay-Fever. 


We are glad to state that the new 
African Kola plant has proved a sure 
cure for Asthma and Hav-Fever. Many 


of our readers, including Mr. A. C. 
Lewis, editor of the Farmers’ Magazine, 
Rev G. &. Stamp, Congregational 


ministe Greeley, lowa, and others, 
testify that the Kola Plant cured them 
after ten to twenty years’ suffering. It 
is really a marvelous discovery, and a 
blessing to humanity, If you are a 
sufferer you should send to the Kola 
Importing Company, 1164 Broadway, 
New York, who to prove its value will 
send you a Large Case by mail entirely 


free, 


Lesiiz.—-Your writing shows you to 
possess a broad- minded, frank, kindly dis- 
position. You have a sound business head 
and would, probably, succeed in any 
thing you undertook to do. You havea 
quick temper that you would do well to 
control. 
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LADIES, 
Send for Catalogue, 
Side Guaranteed 
Unbreakable. 


LADY AGENTS 


ST. LOUIS CORSET co, 
Dept.DSt. Louls, Mo, 


THE ME. 
MSCABE 
CORSET 


An exquisite perfume, ingeniously Int 

mathe Dress Shields a delica 

tie Dress Shields protect the dress mor 
thers. Light and durable. Per pirat 

ora ect. For sale at dry-goods stores, 
mailed free on ree-ipt of 14 two-cent 
J. W. GODDARD & SONS, 96-100 Blee 


LADIES, I give one dozen TEA-BPOONS. 
late, sold silver pattern, for disposi 


boxes of 


\WLEY'S CORN SALVE among friené a box, 
(Cure warranted.) Send address; Imatt y ve; when 
sold send money, Ithen mail spoons, Return {f unsold, 

.M. HAWLEY, Chemist, Berlin, Wis. 


A TERRIBLE OPERATION 


No Longer Needed in the Latest Advance 


f Medicnl Science. 


venks for 


The following testimonial s 
itself of a system of cure in which 
knife and plaster are not used 

“For nineteen long. 
months, he (the sur 
(of the brenst) © y. 
hundred days | underwent this unt 
only to be told that he had done allt 
for me, and that I was incurab Hear 
of *Vitalla,’ [ k it carefully bout 
twenty months, after which I was a f 
ever before in my li 


the 


Mrs. C. A. 
“2 South Elliott Pluce, Bro 
These brief extracts are taken ft 
one letter out of many published in the 


m 


free book to be had by addressing the 
Abbott Myron Mason Med Co., 
Dep't 31, 557 Fifth Avenue, N York 
City, whose 
“VITALIA REMEDIES 

are so famous for the cure of Cancer, 
Tumor and Malignant Blood Diseases. 
Free consultation by mail or at Fifth 


Avenue, New York. Office hours from 
10 to 4 every week-day. 


Anyone may own s GOOD, MIGH-GRADE BICYCLE withowt 
any outlay of n * ie you 


sey, by selling at bor 


ABICYCLESS2A GOLD WATCH 
aS 


Bet of dor. Setof dex, Setof ldo, Setotl don, 
TanxSrouxs Kev Poaxa Tra Sroowe 


teed. 


MY, 
yt) 
Poalitve 


mention the STANDARD 


48 PEE SILVERWARE 


12 Knives, 12 Forks, 
Spoons, all full size & of heantiful floral design, 
made bythe Sterling Silver Plate Co. & ne 
his vuluaule service given free to every, perso 


Sn eo aulekly put cur omedioe m6 
0 our within reach of all & we 
5 Forks, Table Spoons & Tea Spoons 
claim, Adee PARTELA RUG. 60. 86 Lhird Avew New York Clty 
DESIGNER, 


friends, Baker's 
Teas, Spices and Baking Powder, 


always of highest quality and absolutel 
just go ame friends and 
for a Be: 


fora Sewing ¥ 

for a Ureseent Camera : 26 Ibs 

the exprean or freight if cash és sent with 
address on postal card for Catalogue, Order 
Partiewars 


W. G. BAKER, Dept. 5, Springfield, Mass. 


12 Table Spoons, & 12 Tea 
guara: 


to beexactly a4 we 


THE 


Bevve, HELEN T.—Refinement, indus- 
try, artistic taste, sound common sense, 
good memory. kind heart and sympa- 
thetic disposition. Asa friend you are 
affectionate and sincere, 


FiLowerrs. — Refinement, tenderness, 
sympathy and impulsiveness are a few 
of the characteristics of this hand writ- 
ing. The writer is a truthful, conse ien- 
tious, unselfish and very agreeable wom- 
an. ~ 

Rook.—This writer is rather changea- 
ble and erratic in_ her disposition. She 
is pot always to be depended on. She 
is. however, unselfish and industrious, 
also very sympathetic. 

Mariz AnTornertEe. — Individualit: 
originality, keen sense of honor. consid- 
erable appreciation, a little egotism and 
a great deal of pride is shown in this 
specimen, 


CHARLES THomas,—You have a quick | 
temper, but control it fairly well. Your 
disposition asa rule is cheerful. You} 
: naturally truthful and sincere and 
very affectionate, 


3a RipcEr.—You are not fond of-ex- | 
ertion, but can be energetic if the occa- 
sion demands. Your will is strong and 
you are as a consequence very deter- 
mined, but not obstinate. Your temper 
is even and your nature affectionate. | 


AppLe Sauce.—Neatness, refinement, 
artistic talent and some musical ability 
is here shown. The writer has a high 
temper, but considerable self-control. 


Jusupe.—You are impulsive, energet- 
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very sympathetic. Some musical ability 
is shown in your hand writing. 


Louis XV.—Your nature is superficial | 
and you are inclined to be very fickle. 
You are very fond of admiration and 
are quite ambitious; some artistic and | 


musical ability is displayed. 


Oyster Bay 71.—This writer 1s very 
original, industrious and energetic. She | 
is refined, broad-minded. generous and | 
hospitable. Asa friend she is very true | 
and sincere. | 
L. C. I.—You are generous, refined, | 
affectionate, very observant and have an j 
excellent eye for color and form. You 
would be very constant and do a great 
deat for anyone whom you truly loved, | 


ive and self | 
il, but do not 

You are very ot 
d passionate in 


Sorrow,—You are ser 


defensive, have a strong wi 


exert it very often. 
servant and ardent an 
your love. 

J. M. T.—Refinement. energy, and in- 
dustry are here shown. The writer is 
truthful, has a pleasant disposition and 
kindly nature. 

Oxvea G.—You are not troubled with 
deep thought and seldom worry or fret. | 
You have a quick but eas controled 
temper, You are very affectionate and 
sincere, also generous to those you care 
for. 

Namruus.—Your writing shows you 
to be straightforward, frank, earnest 
and business like. You have a fair 
‘amount of self-esteem and are very in- 
dependent, cautious and rather s 

ious. 


ANTISA 
Pali 


SVeTVwevweweees 


‘ 
‘ 


¢ 


| 
ie, sweet tempered, good-hearted and | te 


ihroad way, ea se nn sine SAWYER PUBLISHING CO... PUZZLE DEPT., 
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cONTEST 


STANDARD DESIGNER. 


COPYRSGHTED 1887, BY OME TREABURY 00 AVGUSTA, ME 


PUZZLE 


YOR THE REST SET OF ANSWERS reorvved 
Gait Weesh. Gentieman’s 


hocery Ws tent, we reserve 
contest bas berm lerwecizand, Don’t 


teted in ouralready popular monthly houschold pubiieation. 
We now inake you an offer that is so plain, honest and 
fiat you cannot make any mistake. 


E. 


one 
Ures, mark them pisinly 
{he Tines om the bottom of dis edv't and send to us without 
ore Ihomey, OF even * 
awarded a on enh 
Coming avatmcribes to 
syear. We shall award a prize 
Boe foe bert solution, qeeetred ¥, & $22.00 Gol 
Watch: for the second beet solution each day, ® beautiful 
Treported Toa Bet, value $11.50; for the seven next best 
any Bin es arse test nintion, & $5.00 
Ring; for theinext best solution. 60: 
Be coe ali other correct solutions. 


oe No, 2.—The Parrot has from the Cage. 
(4 uneertsinty Tea you ea rg 


Tour plan, it makes no difference whether we get your solution early or Inte in the day 
to us and on the day itreaches Waterville, if your set of answers is the best. you 
.00 Gold Wateh, or if second best, ihe $1) 
Set, andsoon. We that we 
Li aite sure of & 


prize, look efits fon tha peo i the bie in th: 
prise, inok very carefully foe je and the bird inthe 
Piston then dork theiy outlines jort ae 

Piha pen or pencil. You can do this well or, poorly, 
Seong to the sttentign you rive tthe matter. there 
abeslusely 6 for deception on our part— we 
Cannot alfoniit, We want to get 1/00/40 well 
subscribers and for thatreason we don’t, 


wait 
Therese no element of lett 
‘All you need 4s to mail this 


é 


tatiefied 


ui te we 
att Tee cher until you know ex: ¢ PRIZES: r) 

actly what J wise som have pained by GIVEN 
sor ie pasies. oe 
Peaches ts, we shall open Four 

iter and place tits a before our DAILY 
who sre in. pasion 

ooeeeely 


daily. ‘The last mail thatwe will take 
from the Post-Office fs at 4 p.m. and all mall for me tha 
reaches Waterville after that hour will remain tn the P.O. 
to be opened as part of the next day's mst. As soon 
after 4 p,m. each dav ax pomible, thoexaminers will judze 
fhe solutions to the best of their abihty and will designate 
the prizes. We to You at once notifying you 
what prize has been awarded you, then if vou are 
satisfied you can send your subseriptoon to 
‘Your prize will come to you by return mail or express, 


carefully packed. If itis not exactly what you expect, o 
resent, then you ean 


See SBF FBVSSTeF 
2 : 


enrolled in our of 
swanting you,®, print, ms 
geteome triend tosend a eu 


4 


>e eee 


contest ts open to pen, 
‘omen, boveand girls of 

nada, 
other 


fas if there was 
‘us this entire adv’t, don'telip 
Dut send us the entire offer. 


imourestablishment. Send 
out the pictures separately, 


Write Your Name, 


222007 
Fe 
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THE 


STANDARD 


YOU KNOW WELL ENOUGH 


LIVER DON’T ACT. 


Bile collects i in the blood, bowels become constipated, and your whole 
system is poi 


A lazy liver is an invitation for a thousand pains and aches to 
come and dwell with you. Your life becomes one long measure of 


irritability, despondency and bad eine 


ACT DIRECTLY, and in a PE- 


CULIARLY HAPPY MANNER 
ON THE LIVER and BOWELS, 
cleansing, purifying, revitalizing ev- 


ues 


ALL DRUGGISTS, 
10C , 25C., 50C. 


Cuio Lost LOST 


For 18 Years.aStolen 
from the cradle, She was told 
who and where her parents 

ved by ZEMINDAR the 
ireat Hindu Seer, who fore- 
tells correctly all private affairs, 
health and business. Send 
stamp for full particulars. e 
Ss. ZEMIN JAR, Box, p 245, Saratoga, N. 


THE LADIES’ DELIGHT 
The ‘* Holdfast’’ 


ALUMINUM HAIRPFIN 


Pronounced by all using them the Best 
Hairpin Mad Curved to shape of head 
and locks In hair, so #¢ Cannot Fall Out. 

Smoother and lighter than Tortoise Shell 
or Horn, and many times stronger, W5ll not 

split or break ; size, 234 inches, polished or in 
black. Also $% and 44 inches, with heavy 
prongs, for braid or bonnet use, 


Apply to dealers or send 7 
for sample of 6 small or one large. 10 cts. 


CONSOLIDATED SAFETY PIN CO. 
Box 32 BLOOMFIELD, N. J. 


Also Makers of 
STEWART’S DUPLEX SAFETY PIN. 


= TRY Tv FREE 


our own home and 


Sade by us) $5, & 

‘ier styles, All ‘attachments 

We pay freight. Buy from 

Save agents Jarge profits, 
Over 100,000 In mr logue a 
~~ testimonials Free. 6 ab. on 


rite 
fren (Am fall SHB ERS’ UI 
T64 West Van urea Sty eas aires @ ngs 


ARE YOUR KIDNEYS RIGHT ? 


If not, send 
the Wonderful Have-mava Sire 
Nature's Own Cure Kidney and Bladde 
ages. Pain in Back, i . It cures 

diseases caused by in the Blood. 
prove its wonderful p case ik sent to 
you hy mail entirely Free. 
Kilaney € Sure Co., 41 Fourth Ave 


ADIES WANTE! 


Good wages made. Work permanent 
canvassing, Send self-stamped e 
ope, Miss MoDELLE MILLER, New Carlisle 


their own hk 


Ind. 


ery 
the bile from the blood, as is soon 
shown by INCREASED APPETITE for food, power to digest es 
and strength to throw off the waste. 


MAKE YOUR LIVER LIVEL 


ion of the liver, driving all 


Y! 


NELson,—You are conscientious and 
very punctilious over small matters. 
Your temper is hasty, but soon over, 
You are clever, witty and » good con 
versationalist. 


RosaLia.—This specimen shows lack 
of perception. The writer is easily led 
by her affections, and is very passionate 
in her lov, She has an excellent mem 
ory, but is not fond of any mental or 
physical exertion. 


TrenDER HeEart. — Energetic, 
strung, mirthful and pleasure-loving 
disposition. Are refined and artistic in 
your tastes, and too easily led by your 
affections, 


high 


McCovy.—You are independent, and 
cannot brook restraint, very artistic | 
and musical, fond of romance, but not 
unpoetical; quick at comprehension, 
shrewd and clever. 


Hazen H.—Refinement, keen intel 
lect, will power, generosity, energy of 
purpose, critical faculty, self confidence, 
a little egotism and love of admiration. 


Miss Noprty,—You are very refined, 
neat, methodical and quite industrious, 
although you really prefer luxuriating. 
You have 2 decided taste for mus’ 
have sufficient perseverance to m 
success of it. 


EVANGELINE, S. I.—Your writing de 
notes a good disposition, quick but not 
very high temper, sympathetie and in 
dustrious nature. You are very sincere 
and steadfast in friendship and affec- 
tion. 


ELKANor. — Refinement, originality, 
will power, generosity, excellent capa 
bilities, a highly honorable nature, and 
an affectionate es 


xs C, B. H.—Generosity, in 
y ie vitality, sympathy and 

considerable will power, As a friend | 

you are very sincere and considerate, 


Ver? -This is the writing of an 
impulsive, hopeful, and very cheerful 
person. The writer is good tempered, 
unselfish and very sympathetic. She is 
wanting in roa ‘of ‘order and is not es 
pec ially nea 


LAD | ES I MAK BIG w. WAGES. 
and wae nye ol Sass oppor. 
gunity, |The work is ire Ble “| 


gat and will cudlly pay #15 weakly. ‘his iano deception. 
Twant no rooney ard will aly send full 
slisending 2c stamp, Miss BL, K. Stebbina, 


ceonaae 


DESIGNER. 
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Vio.er E. E.—This is the writing of a 
frank, unaffected person, with much 
power of enjoyment, love of society, and 

}a keen desire to please. The temper is 
rather quick and eae but there is 
much tenderness and sympathy 


Rustic. — You are very generous, 
straightforward and sincere, have con- 
siderable self-confidence, are unselfish 
ympathetic and cautious. 


vILs 


This writer is an honorable, 
broad-minded, sensible woman, with a 
pleasant disposition. She is industrious, 
energetic, aifectionate and sincere. 


Concorp1A.—Good temper, sense of 
humor, love of enjoyment, 
tistic ability are here shown. 
is very fond of admiration, and her in- 
terest in the opposite sex is very great, 
She is unaffected, kind and generous, 
M. M. M.—You are 
a little wilful, ver 
You are cautious, 
but your 


BROOKLYD sensi- 
tive in temper, 


thodical and neat. 


me 


and not very demonstrative, 

nature is nevertheless affectionate and 
sincere, 

Strange New Shrub that Oures Kidney and 


Bladder Diseases, Rheumatism, ote., Pree, 


We have previously described the new 
botanic discovery, Alkavis, which proves 
a specific cure for diseases caused by 
Uric Acid in the blood, or disorder of the 
kidneys or urinary organs. It is now 
stated that Alkavis is a product of the 

l-known Kava-Kava Shrub, and is a 
ific cure for these diseases just as 
| quinine is for malaria. on. R. C. 

Wood, of Lowell, Ind., writes that in 
| four weeks Alkavis cured him of kidney 
|} and bladder diseases of ten years’ stand 

ing, and Rev. Thomas M. Owen, of West 

Pawlet, Vt., gives similar testimony. 

Many ladies also testify to its wonderful 

curative powers in disorders peculiar to 

womanhood. The only importers of Al- 
| kavis so far are the Church Kidney Cure 

Co., of 418 Fourth Avenue, New York 

and they are 50 anxious to prove its 
| value that for the sake of introduction, 
| they will send a free treatment of Al. 

kavis prepaid by mail to every reader o: 
| THE STANDARD DESIGNER who is a suf 
| ferer from any form of I dney or Blad- 
| der disorder, Bright’s Di Rheuma 
|tism, Dropsy, Gravel, Pain in 
| Female Complaints or other effliction 

due to improper action of the Kidneys 

or Urinary Organs. We advise all suf 

ferers to send their and address 

to the company, and receive the Alkavis 

free. Itis sent to you entirely free, to 
| prove its wonderful curative powers 


This correspondent has a 
ionate and honorable nature. 
| She is refined, gentle and quite sympa 
| thetic. She is very impressionable and 
saat ible to strong influences, but has 
considerable self-confidence. 


Yours Truiy.— You are an energetic, 
bright, cheerful woman, with considera 
ble energy of purpose and will power. 
As a friend you are very loyal and sin 
cere, 


MaG.—You are inclined to be rather 
narrow minded, are very orderly and 
jexact, Your disposition is fairly good 
and you have the faculty of making 
friends readily and keeping them. You 
are constant in love and affection. 


‘When writing to Advertisers please mention the STANDARD DESIGNER, 
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Mary W.—This writer is a sensible, 
broad minded, generous hearted woman, 
who seldom deals in gossip, and is great 
ly beloved by her friends. She is warm 
hearted and very sympathetic. 

CONSUMPTION CURED, 

An old physician retired from prac 
fice, had placed in his hands by 
East India missionary the formula of a 
simple vegetable remedy for the speedy 
and permanent cure of Consumption, 
Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma and all 

and Lung Affections, also a 
e and radical cure for Nervous 
Jebility and all Nervous Complaints. 
aving tested its wonderful curative 
vers in thousands of cases, and de 
siring to relieve human suffering, I will 
send free of charge to all who wish it, 
this receipt, in German, French or 
English, with full directions for pre- 
paring and using. Sent by mail, by ad- 
dressing, with stamp, naming this ps 
W. A. Nove 820 Powers’ 
Rocheste: .¥. 


IoLx Curtosiry.—Individuality, good, 
sound intellect, a generous and even dis- 
position, affectionate and sympathetic 
nature and much will power. 


MisrPaH.—You are gentle, 
generous, and very considerate. 
have a keen sense of duty, a ver 
tionate and pleasant nature. 


refined, 
You 
uffec- 


T. B. T.—Very refined and sensitive 
nature, kind, sympathetic and affection- 
ate heart, considerable will power, in- 
dustry, perseverance and ambition. 


SARDINE.—This study denotes a pas: 
sionate nature, high temper, excellent 
self-control, much affection, strength of | 
character and will power. The writer 
is very ambitious. 


Every lady should read Mrs. Hudnut’s 
free offer to Invalid Ladies on page 111. 
LARS ee SUR Pe ee 

EGLANTINE.—Your nature is sympa- 
thetic, but superficial. You are gener: | 
ous and affectionate, but rather fickle. 
You are quite energetic mentally and 
very independent. Some artistic and 
musical ability are shown in the writ 
ing. 


ADDERAND KIDNEYS. § 


of these Degpetant organs causes 
Disease, Rheumatiom, Pain 
. Female Com laints, Deowey, 
But one Sure Cure has been found, 
‘Cure is tle lately discovered Hava 
shrub, This wonderful botanic dis- 
has cured 90,000 cases in two years. Tt 
costs you absolntely nothing.) 75 seore site 
power, a large case will be sent to you by 
Sree, if you address The Church Kidney 
Care €o.. 414 Fosrth Avenue, New York. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIRREMOVED 


hen you have tried all other “re 
tet Zoning, Only onestre way 
to take hair off face, neck, atms, etc. #0 
insolve the roats. 

Deptlatory =i do 
‘wiih, French sere. 
‘that will make 


fabian ty ‘sent sealed in plain envele 
Ope, trea. 

HELEN D. MARK! 
Box 808%, NewYork City, N-Y- 


RITERS W. od home employment. Reply with 
stamp. CREAM CITY TOILET CO,, Milwaukee, Wis 
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$200.20 Fr CORRECT 


Most Unique Contest of the Age—$200.00 
Paid for Correct Lists made by Supply- 
ing Missing Lettersin Places of Dashes 

“No Lottery—Popular Plan of Educa- 
tion—Read All the Particulars. 


In the United States four times as much mor 
military. Brain ls better than brawn. By our educat 
nation, We.the publishers of Woman's World and 
much toward the uve ofeducation in many wi but now we offer you an opportunity to 

lrecelve most ge * payment for a little study. The 
ive an impetus to many dormant minds to awaken and think; also 
tition of brains to extend the circulation of Woman’s World and 
thy to such asize that we shall be able to charge double the present rate 
r columns, By this plan of increasing the number of subscriptions and 
y from advertisers of soaps, pianos, medicines, books, baking powders, 
shall add $50,000 « year to our i.come, and with this mathematical dedue- 
have decided to operate this most remarkable * missing letters” contest. 


HERE’S WHAT YOU ARE TO DO. 


There are thirty words {n this sch 


is expended for education as for the 
facilitie: ¢ become a great 
aness Mill thly, have done 


we expect by t 
Jen 


tion before us, we 


dule, from cach of which letters have been omitted 
and thelr places have been supplied by dashes. To fill in the blank spaces and get the names 
properly you must have some knowledge f Koograpliy and history. We want you to spell 
any words as you then send to us with 25 cents to pay for a three months’ 
subscription to Woman's V ‘or correct lists we shall give $200.00 in cash. If more 
than one person rrect list, the money will be aw: ed to the fifty best lists in 
appearanc All ntains twenty or more we shall send you a 
1 f Pin (for lady or gentleman), the regular price of which is 
2 y sending your list, you are positively certain of the $2.2 prize, and by 
beIng careful to send a correct [ist you have an opportunity of the $200.00 « 
distance that you may live from New York makes no difference, 
for winning. 


PRIZES WILL BE SENT PROMPTLY. 


204 Will be honestly awarded and promptly sent. We publish the list of words to be 
studied out, In making your list of answers, be sure to give the number of each word ¢ 


.-RA 16. B-SM- 


shaward. The 
All have equal opportunity 


of South 


J — A counter: K A noted rater. 


America. 
2. —A—|—] — Nameottholargest body | 17, —— € TO — J — Another noted ruter. 
of water. 
M-D--E A-E A seas | 18. P—R—U—A— Acountry of Europe. 
M- A large river. 19. A-ST—A- | — A dig tstana. 

Rha 8 cece [SOR aime ee mee 
6. §-—AN—A-— Agcity one ofthe | 21. T—— A — Oneof the United States. 
7 ~~~ ——M Aster ot Oanadss | 22: SERS OR > W She baited Mente 
8. N be, A onl A A Noted Se Sola of 23. — U 28 N ‘K large lake: 
9. ~E——E-—E~ onet.the United | 24, B—E-—§—W A noted poet. 
10. ~A— RJ — Acity of Spain. 25.60-R-A+ foretgn country. same 
rt. HV —— AA cr on ett known | 26. — R——O A iarse island. 
12. §— M—E- * "io United States.” | 27- W-M-—8 W-R-D Popularcamny 
13- @--R-L—A- Gisn'iivewona, | 28: Bo H—1- @ A sea. 
14. §— A—LE- Acreat explorer, 29. A~L=N—[X£ Anocean. 


island near 


I One of the Uni- 
Africa. 


ted States, 


C-L-F 30° M+ D-@o8°AS™ 
In sending your list of words, mention whether you want prize money sent by bank 
draft, money order or reg! mail; we will send any way that winners require. The 
Egeria Diamond isa perfect imitation of a Real Diumond of large size. We defy experts 
todistinguish it from real except by microscopic test. In ry respect it serves the purpose of 
Genuine Diamond of Purest Quality. It is artistically mounted in a fine gold-plated pin, 
warranted to wear forever, This piece of jewelry will make a most desirable gift toa friend 1? 
you do not need it yourself. At present our supply of these gifts ts limited, and if they are all 
zone when your set of answers comes in, we shall send you $2.25 in money instead of the 
Searf or Shaw! Pin, so you shall ither receive the pleceof jewelry or the equivalent in cash, 
in addition to your sarticipative interest in the $200,00 cush prise. This entire offer fe an 
honest one, made by @ responsible publishing house. We refer to mereantile agen and 
any bank in New York. We will promptly refund money to you if you are dissatisfied. What 
‘cre cah we do? Now study, and exchange slight brain work for cash. With your list of 
answers send 25 cents to pay for three months’ subscription to our great family magazine, 
Woman's World. If you have already subscribed, mention that fact in your letter, and we 
will extend your subscription from the time the present one expires. ‘To avoid loss in sending 
tilver, wrap money very carefully in-paper before inclosing in your letter. Address: 


JAMES H. PLUMMER, Publisher, 
22 & 24 North William Street, - . . + NEW YORK CITY, wn. y, 
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CORTICELLI 


Home Needlework for 1898, 


Special New Designs for tea-cloths, 
pieces, doilics, and photograph fram: 
24 Colored Plates, reproduced in natural c 
ors, owe just how to shade the Violet, 
Sweet Pea, Forget-me-not, Dat Buttercup, 
Apple Blossom, Hpink, Bachelor's Button, Nas- 
turtium, Orchid, Jewel Patterns, Rose: 
With this book us a guide needlework fs 5 
plified. Chapters for beginners. All the new 
stitches described. Also rules for knitting 
golf stockings. 
» book contains 128 pages and over 100 
illustrations. Mailed to any address for 10 
centsin stamps, Address 
YONOTUCK SILK ©O., 
bend bs Bridge Street, - - - - Florence, Mass. 


LADIES’ TAILORING. 


Suchas the most fastid- 
ious would be satistied 
with, Those are the 
kind of garments turn 
ed ont by us,and, after 
fifteen years of wide ex- 
we have suc- 
in gaining the 
onfidence of our | 
patrons, 


Our Specialties 


Tailor-made sults, $5.00 

ew style Jac! 
Our “popalarem= 
broldered or strapped 
seamed capes. up. 
Seven-cored skirts with 
full pleated or shirred 
back, 3.00 up. 


A Great Success 


We_haye introduced 
an absolutely perfect 
self-measuring system 
which we will send 
FREE on request, to- 
yether with our beauti- 
fully illustrated cata- 
logue of Fall and Win- 
It shows one hundred of the most 
‘6 for this season's wear and 
We solicit 


ter goods. 
attractive st; 
also complete samples of goods, 
a trial order. 


The American Cloak & Suit Co. 
LADIES’ TAILORS 


#5 E. 12th and 48-50 E. 13th St.. New York Cit 


PIANOS 


THE 


THE CELEBRATED — 


STANDARD DESIGN 


Go.piz.—You lack perception, and | 
are apt to jump too quickly to conclu 
sions. You have a warm heart. peed | 
ature and much executive ability. 


Sweet Pra, M. T.—This study = | 
strength of character, keen sense of 
duty, industry, perseverance, refine 
ment and ambition. 

F. R, H.—Artistic talent and literary | 


ability are shown in this specimen. The 
writer is unselfish and very conscien- 


tious. She is also straightforward and 
independent. 
Nonm: J. Harrinetox. — As you 


‘ailed to send a pseudonym, we have 
been obliged to use your own name. 
You have rather an excitable nature, 
but even, pleasant disposition. You are 
unselfish, conscientious, broad-minded 
and industrious. 


Mrs. Evvia M., Camp Potnt.—Indus 
try, individuality, perseverance. love of | 
home, sympathy, and sincere affection 


are shown in this writing. 


LiLy-oF VALLEY. —Artistic 
taste, gener kindness of heart and 
considerable will power are here shown. 
The writer is broad-minded, energetic 
and bas a very strong will. 


Mary’s Lirrie Lams.—This specimen 
denotes a mirthful, even disposition, 
alert mind and sympathetic and affe 


tionate nature. No especial talent is 
shown. 
E, E. B.—Sincerity, firm will, sympa 


thy, energy of purpose, a great deal of 
ecutive ability and a capacity for 
deep and lasting | affection. 


Mrs. Hudnut makes a liberal offer to 
Invalid Ladies on page 111. Be sure to 
read it, 


P. H. H.—This writing shows refine- 
ment, will power, good judgment, in- 
dustry and perseverance, The writer 
is a kind-hearted, hospitable and aff 
tionate woman 


Psycur.—Generosity, individuality, 
keen sense of humor, and some artistic 
talent is displayed in this specimen. 
The writer is of rather a romantic 
nature, but seldom permits her heart to 
govern her head, As a friend she is 
sincere and constant. 


Pracn BLossom.—You have a broad- 
minded, generous nature, inclined to be 
very impulsive, You are not indus- 
trious, and prefer to see others exert 
themselves, but if necessity calls for it, 
you can be very energetic, Considera-| 
ble will power is portray 
amount of executive abi 


of 
hospitality, 
affection, and a keen sense of duty. 


CHINESE Puzziu.— Energy pur 


pose, will power, industry, 


PIANOS 


Are the and the | 
favorite of the refined 
Artist musical public 


NOS. 149 TO 155 EAST 144TH STREET, NEW YORE 


CAUTION-- 


The buying public will please not confound the genuine 
Plano with one of a similar sounding name of a cheap grade. 


S-0-H-M-E-R 


* THE “SOHMER" HEADS THE LIST OF THE HIGHEST GRADE PIANOS. 


‘When writing to Advertisers please mention the STANDARD 


ER. 


| Bear In Mind i i. 


LSS”) LULU eee 


[Ocroner, 1897, 


$1000.00 Contest 


YOU PAY NOTHING TO ENTER. 
You Win a Prize, Sure. Valued $10. to $500, 


We announee the greatest Word Contest of the 
an absolutely fair and honest contest conducted Ln a my 
everybody ean uoderstand. 


WE OFFER THE 167 PRIZES 

shown below to thot who make the largest 
Set of the word “ALPHABETICAL” 
baseber of persons enter the comtest we wi 
qaantity of prises of the anton sort ws fa the list, 
Sake, race fr the werd «Alpaca 


ip Take the, 
my ae me 


worta, 

oraz. We will nad you the Dieclonary porpald 

A duller). If you want to get [t before starting on 
te HOME THRASURY 00., AUGUSTA, MALNE 


You need not send any Money 
with your List of Words. 


All wo ask is that you 
with rules, pat your sam 
Four list and send to us b 
ists are rwoslved they wi 
the winners are chosen 
you will hen lara whe 


not to send any re 
conte nothing to ent 


tive money ; you needn't b 


This is a Fair Gontest 


if their Ist does nos win a prize. 
great content ls to wake 


Home Treasury Magazine 


popalar. We know that 
you will sooner or later 


‘ae Give aig the Pras 


ing to 
larize oar huslanses 
been u 


* will he 
rest Mate 
‘orda ‘made from ALPHABETICAL 1m accont. 


ance with rules, 
Five hundred dollars in cash for is 


First Prize. "x: 

Second Prize. 4.9 10o Riccio 19t mete. we 
Third Prize. 2.2 
Fourth Prize. ¢ 
Fifth Prize. Scir5 Mesteo 
Sixth Prize. = Woke 


Prizes 7 to 90. A elt 
of 83 next largest lists, 


Prizes 90 to 146.4 Bepnttfes Ripeerts pie. | 


‘our valuation $12.50 each) to senders of 56 


Prizes 146 to 161. oo 


rw 
or .# Heantiful Chatelaine 
Waren 10 each - the senders 


Prizes 161 to 167. aie De she foreeus aroding 


the next largest ists, 


Tho following let iS Le Grand. 
to the 167 


2 $85.00, 


« OMh larg 


on to who: 
®, shall become 


a5 
7 bed gifts Is 
Swarded toyoe, thet yuu shall Soxome a re bacrtber to 
Home Treasury. Dou't rend your rubs: 
that you have won oue of ihe Grand 
READ WHAT OUR BANKERS SAY: 
Avewrrs, Map. 
‘THIS I8 TO CERTIFY chat we have received from the publlsberscf 
HOME TREASURY, the sun of $2000.00 te be held by ws ax gunranten et 
Be felrness of thelr “ALPHABETICAL” word contest. We shell forwant 
cast yelnes a4 offered, prouptly to winners, as directed, ty the examining 
ye Sere every reno te bellery that MOSH TREASURY 


aud 
00. will chert bee 
‘AUGUSTA GAFR DEPOSIT AND TRUST CO. 


¥. X. Beers, Treasure. 
HOW TO WIN 2x: fl that yon can ‘afford to spend 35 

omits fer our Dletionary to help ye. 
send for it, but Sf you don't want to buy it, ar if the timo fi te0 
short, simply make ip your list and smd it to us without a cent. 
bat be sure and pat your name = addres on It. You mast 
mailus your list before midnight of Oct. 15, 814 
sooner the better as our pot coud Stee can first examine Hews 
that first arrive and we absolutely guarantee You s prise if you 
send a list of over 50 words, Remember, we are thoroughly reliable 
ba) A eee 1 not send a cent with yoor Hist. 


HOME TREASURY CO., 
2338S Water St., Augusta, setae 


OLD STAMPS WANTED 


pil Bley pricce forall kinds, Beton ones in qs 


‘perhaps a fortune, collect 
cents 
WARTZ « cr wy inex’ Ar ‘NEW 


Fame Gale de wart 


DESIGNER. 


OcrosErR, 1897,] 


| WANT 


opes, sample 
bh 


local addresses prepared. 
made. Cires. folded. Samples 
gent out. Inquiries ‘answered. 

furnish lev 
1 Sachlicg and sta’ 
nt, paying home bus! 
tion, 


‘ou in honor- 
ss, Guaran- 
Just one person appointed for | 

y Appears only whil 
exist. “Don't delay, write to-day,” enclosing | 
stamp forreply. Address retary, 651 Woodward 


Ave., Detrolt, Mich. 


ASTHM/ FREE. 


If you _ from form of Agjime, we will 
vend you Free by mat id, a Large Case of 
ym, tuade from thi Plant. It is aSure 
Constitutional Cure for otha We send it Free 
for Introduction, and to prove that it will eure you. 
Address The KOLA LHPORTING CO., 
164 Broadway, = New York. | 


$200. 00 IN GOLD GIVEN. 


itimore, | 
” in gold, 
Religious 
Thought,” by ray Talks to Children | 
about Jesu so books are among the most 
popular ever published. One agent sold 21 in 2 
days, another 55 the first week. Freight paid; | 
credit given. Write them Immediately. ‘They also | 


Lists | 


Publish Bibles, and other popular books, and a 
beautiful set of children’s books for the Christmas 
Holidays. 
salary 


A few General Agents wanted on | 


NEW IMPROVED 
Folding Thermal Vapor Bath Cabinet. 
With or without Face Giouning Attachment, 
(protected by patent.) otal Fpl Medien 
tedor Turkish Baths ho equal 
forge. er vties and genoral tatliog 

. Entirely renovates the system.Cures 
bods Hhoumatier, it, Neuralgia, LaGirippe, 
le Complaints, all Iilood, Skin, Nerve and 
Diseases. Reduees surplus flesh. Beant 
‘Xion Size 39x Lin. folded weight 
Fees cek onset but a Cabinet sup. 
Desert 


Kicnoy! 
fles the comp 
Tits 


of eve 
Eawis, 


Rubber Goods 
1 WILL PAY LADIES A SALARY OF 
$10 per week to work for me in their local- 
ft Snd bt home. Light work, for part 
3 ie Write with stamp. t. Baskett, 
Sul ito 904, Marshall Field & Cd, Bld’g, o hicaga, 


Idéal Starch 

It Saves Labor tt "sr 

pools “s 

tlossy finish with one-half of t = labor of 

oning. Big packages ie., postpaid. The Home 
< ity Novelty Co., Dept. D., Springfield, 0. 


WE : SEND IT FREE and Pay the 


poets ge 
‘us to wond you 


Cloak an it Cutulogue 
a beaetifally ih fastrated and ¢ aaetae latest stylos 
Winter 1897-08, 


MONTCOMERY WARD & CO., = Chicago. 


are . neat, energeti 


generous, 
able. You have quite a quick and high 
temper, but plenty of self-control. You 
are ambitious and also persevering. 

ArGGte.-—This writer is a very sensi- 
ble, broad-minded and warm-hearted 
woman. She has much sense of order, 
is capable of strong and steadfast at- 
tachment, has excellent reasoning 
powers and a fairly strong will. 


I-pie Maupis. — Your handwriting 
shows a neat and methodical nature. 
You are naturally truthful, have a great 
deal of self-confidence, are quite inde- 
pendent and thoroughly capable of tak- 
ing care of . 


Grace, V. P.—Artistic talent, gener- 
osity, w nit power, strength of character, 


conscientiousness. love of pleasure and 
some musical ability are here shown. 


Mase M D.- Vivid imagination, 
npatient disposition, quick wit, wilfal- 
ness and considerable resolution is de- 
noted in this specimen. The writer is 
also very ambitious 


Whea writing to 


a _ =~ 


kind hearted and quite hospit- | nature, kind heart and even disposition. 


| whose c 
| duties carefully and well. 


THE 


ier heads, envel- | but physically indolent. 


vacancies | tremely fond of admiration. 


| wanting in a sense of order, 


TANDARD 


CaRNATION.—Your nature is superti- 
cial, rather fickle, impulsive, generous. | 
You are very 
impatient of contradiction and love to 
have your own wa You are also ex- 


Mab. —Individuality, hospitality, af- H 
fection, and much physical and mental 
energy. The writer is quite unaffected, 
very sincere, bas rather « high temper, 
but tries to control it admirably. 


Gypsy.—This is the writing of an im- 
pulsive, hopeful, and very cheerful 
person. The writer is good tempered, 
unselfish and very sympathetic, She is 
and has no 
| judgment or caution. She is fond of 
| admiration and quite susceptible. 


Sipney Petan.— Origina 
common sense, extreme caution, indus- 
try, perseverance and ambition are all 
shown in this writing. The writer has 
a keen sense of humor, is hopeful and of 
a bright, cheerful nature, not much | 
given to worrying. pa 


lity, sound 


Hudnut’s free offer to Invalid 
on this page will interest all| 


Mrs 
Ladies 
women. 


Wiriz.—You are a very sympat hetic, 
affectionate and domestic woman, 
ief ambition is to perform her 
You are in- 
1ed to be of rather a nervous temper- 
it, but try and control your feelings 


cl 


am 


and succeed fairly well. 


JARRIE Lo A.—Tenderness and 
8 bapaty and a taste for music are here 
shown. The writer is ambitious, but 
not especially energetic or persevering. 
She has a considerable amount of orig- 
inality, and quite a good deal of will 
power. 


Pappy. This specimen portrays a 
rather selfish disposition, but one that 
is capable of sympathy and affection. 
The disposition is fairly good, and al- 
|though at times impatient, is, as a gen- 
eral rule, cheerful and light-hearted. 


Nexo, J. W.—This writer is clever, 
bright, has a cheerful, even disposition, 
keen sense of duty, clear head and some 
| business ability 

Proum.—This denotes an evenly 
anced temperament, 


bal- 
straightforward 


You have excellent judgment and a 
keen sense of humor. 


Fannik Fern. — Refinement, perse- 
verance, industry, good intellectual 
capacity, are shown in this study. The 
writer is generous, affectionate and sym- 
pathetic. 

Daxkota.—Your writing denotes an 
evenly-balanced temperament, healthy 
mind, keen sense of humor, and a hasty 
though not unjust temper. 


ETHELYND.—You are steady, reliable, 
refined, court admiration, but are very 
reserved in manner. You have an ex- 
cellent memory, are critical and fond of 
talking. 


I suffered for years with female troubles, a 
ments, and other Irregularities, and finally found 
a safe and simple home treatment that completely 
cured me without the ald of medical attendance. 


T will send it free with full instructions and valu- 

able advice to any suffering woman. Address Mus. 

L, HupNwr, South Bend, Indiana. 
‘to Advertisers 


please 


DESIGNER. 


11 


QUILT PATTERNS. 


400 styles; colored dia- 
grams on cardboard and 
patterns to piece by. 
Price It 


each,3 for 25c., 
15 for $1, sent 
post-paid.” all different, 
Send 4c, for catalogue of 
miniature diagrams, to- 
gether with large cat'l. of 


3 
. B. 1, St. Louis, Mo. 


eau Cake Tins. 


ETE sree. cake removed without leak” 
AMAR Bi) ey. Peeiection Tine require 

= — af no greasing. Round, square and 
CAKE TINS 


oblong. round layer tins by 
mail 3 conta, Catalogue Free 
Agents Wanted. Kichardson oa Coy PS, Bath, Xe Yo 
$i ga: araS i 
= x will bo merpried raed bow ei Ica be 
foe al rT will be for your interest 
vestigate, Write todsy.” You can posltvvely take om 
week euny. 101 TOTAL MANCHe TURING (CO qiBox Hay 
iptive of the best LADLES’ 


‘OH! DRING SYSTEM on earth. 


es ROOd Magic Scale Co., Chicago, Il, 


DO YOU WANT ONE FREE? 


With the Patented 


You, work right 
around hotue. 
y.% brand vew ming. 

week nay. 


ILLUSTRATED Circular FREE, 


apor 

wore Baad Tubs or Dr. dilis.. Absolute Bome ne- 
owasity, producing Cleanliness, Health Strength. 
Renevates syevem > rents Disensn, Ober 
Carye without, hodietae, Colds, Kheu- 
is J in, Malaria, La Grippe, Ro- 

Sema, Catarth, Femle {Vis, Bleod, Nerves sate 
jad Rlbey Diseases, | Beautitien Complex 
Mad 6 A eh 


s, tae, Hygiene 
Agente peas 
WOKLD MF 
wanted to sell pure whiskey from Ken- 


AGENTS wocky distitiors 19 private consuaters 


Agent does not deliver, Box $25, Cincinnati, O. 


WRITERS. WANTE 


19 free, we 
ost CINCINNATI. OnLo. 


to do copy ing at home, 
Law College, Lima, 0. 


Fino liquid PERFUMES, ete, Bur profits. Ex. Pa 
Tersos free. Herbene Co.,Box ®, Station L,N.Y, 


Agents 
Your Children cured of Bed- 


MOTHERS: #2 
‘Dr. F. E.MAY, Bloomington.) 


Ladics 


of 20 doing by 
7 


We HAZELTINE CO, SM 5 Waiter St., Toledo, 0. 
We will send Free 
toany person one or 


FREE, wa pcmoutss 


gold plate Initial Scarf Pins, or Ladies’ 

Stick Pins, two Inches long. (we only 

show the top,) on the condition that 
you send a two cent stamp tw pay postage. 
Please send this advertisement and state 
which letter you want. Address: 


Amat 


co., 
NEW YORK. 


LYNN 
48 BOND STREET, 
lam @ trained nurse. Reduced 


Stout Ladies my weight 45 pounds six ears 


ago by harmless treatment, Have not 
Send stamp for particulars. I “Re tose. 
Address Mise. ©. TOPPING. 
351 Amsterdam Avenue, NEW Yorks N, ¥. 


FACES BLEACHED 


And all Skin Eruptions removed by usug Arsenic 
fae Tablets. Safely medicated, Send he. stam 
for sample box to Benwick Laboratory, Allegany, N. 


RUBBER R002 Wass Year 


THE, KIDNEYS AND BLADDER 


Kava-Hava Siirub — 
Cure. It costs you nothing. 
ur. mall Free to prove its po’ 

iney Cure Co., (14 Fourie Aves New York. 


mention the STANDARD DESIGNER, 


a 


es, 


re 


hdy 


112 


U.er.—You are very original, bright 
and clever. Your disposition is even 
and you have’a kind and affectionate 
heart Some artistic talent is displayed 
in your writing and considerable pe 
verance. 


Panxzy BLossom. — This writing de- 
notes a broad-minded, sincere and frank 
nature. Your disposition is fairly good, 
but you give way to a very high temper | 
occasionally. 


ARE YOU 


TOO FAT 


If so, why not reduce 
your weight and be com- 
fortable? Obesity pre- 
disposes to Heart Troa- 
ble, Paralysis, Liver 
Diseases, Constipation, 
Rheumatism, Apo- 
| plexy, ete., and is not 
) only dangerous but ex- 
tremely annoying to 
people of refined taste. 
fi It’s a mistake not 

1 tw reduce your 
weight, 1f too 
great. We do not 
care how many 
REDUCTION reme- 
dies you may have 
taken without suc- 
cess. We have a 
treatment that 
will reduce weisht, 
as thousands can 
2 testify. It is 

at simple, safe, pleas- 
Ait to take and not expensive. The following are a 
few of thousands who have been reduced In welght 
and greay improved in health by tts use: a: =o 
Mz. C. E. Purdue - [Springfleld, HL. 
Mrs. M.M.Curmmins|Ottawa, Ill. 
Miss M. ington Lake View, 
W. A. Pollard = - |Hartington, 

Racine, Wis. 
+ |Walley Mills, Texa: 
Mowequa, Tl. 
Ono, Cailfornia 
Vandalia, Iowa - - 


fd | fee! better now 


efor years. 


teh. = 


nthe } 
Ellen Ridge’ 


Wewill ero $100 IN GOLD to anyone whocan 
prove Shy olour testimonials are not genuine. 
DON’T de arything or take anything until you hear 
from us: we have om portant to tell you about 
ton MAKE TEMEDY Ar HOME ai trian 
also othervaluable information. To any reader 
ora on 7 who vill write wv us at once we will 
fall and tfew days’ 


, _REATM ENT FREE 


pisin sealed kage upon receipt of 4 cents tocover 
Correspondence str: ly confidential. 


HALL a ©9., D NBox 404,St. Louis, Mo. 


When writing to Advertisers please mention the STANDARD DESIGNER, 


THE 


STANDARD 


| TinG Loo.—Yon are generous, high- 
minded, evenly-balanced. initiative, and 

| very energet You seek affection, but 
do not permit your heart to overrule 
‘ your head. 

M. A. P.— Refinement, artistic taste 
and some musical ability are here shown. 
The writer is of a sensitive but cheerful 
nature. She is rather easily depressed, 
but as a rule is very hopeful and bright. 

BLANCHE D.—This writing denotes an 
impulsive, energetic, industrious nature 
and one that would excel at almost any- 
thing. The writer is conscientious, 
practical and has a high sense of honor. 


Vitwa Z. Y. X. — Generosity, refine 
ment and mpathy are here shown. 
The temper is impatient, but there is 
much sound judgment 
| J. Jane J.—This writer is generous, 
}eautious, and_ slightly obstinate. Her 
| temper is quic She is also Peg ah 
and has not sufficient self-contro! 


Simzon E. Fiat. 
of s hopeful, apprec va, cheerful per- 
pis She is domestic in her tastes, in- 
dustrious and energetic. As a friend 
she is very,sincere and sympathetic. 


is the writing 


Susir Y. y. ou have deductive judg 
ment and, therefore, good reasoning 
powers and a very clear “intellect. You 
are light-hearted, impulsive and happy ; 
| are unaffected and kind hearted 


Free to all Women. 

I have learned of 2 very simple home 
treatment which will readily cure all 
female disorders. It is nature’s own 
remedy and I will gladly send it free to 
| every suffering woman. Address Mabel 

2. Rush, Joliet, Mls. 


E.—You are generous, hospi- 
ind-hearted, sincere and very 
Some literary and artistic talent 
ji displayed in your writing. 


Myuiss.—Your writing shows you to 
to be impulsive, broad- minded, cour- 
ageous and very appreciative. As a 
friend you are very loyal, but Soult 
make a bitter and unforgiving foe. 

KE. F.§.—This specimen shows a dis- 
tinct lack of the powers of observation. 
The will power is strong and unyield- 
ing and the disposition not especially 
good; but there is much energy of pur- 
pose and executive ability apparent, 


Not SatisFrep.—This writing shows 
the writer to be exceedingly ambitious. 
Her disposition is impatient and her 
temper quick and very high, but she has 
pavtirabla self-control. She is generous, 
cool-headed, and would be capable of the 
most ardent affection. 

Epira Marcta.—You havea sensible, 
clear mind, good powers of observation, 
excellent judgment and 
power. 


failed to enclose with their specimens of 
writing a yearly subscription to either 
the STANDARD DESIGNER or an agents’ 
| receipt not over a month old, are not en- 
titled to delineation in these column 
Breezy Point,Charlotte Rustic, A. A.T., 
B. H.I.D., Magdalene, Little Brown Jug, 
Frank’s Eclipse, Mrs. Kittie Flanders, 
M. E. S., Bluebird, Carrie Sum, Marcel- 
la Fulton, Mt. Shasta, Fare and Shas 
The Belle of Lynn, Br is. Arnol 
Lore Cigarette, 5. 8. A. W., Gay ae 
G. G., Caprice, Carmaleta, Lucella B., 
Maud Muller, Heather Belle. 


much will | 


| 
The following at Capen 8 having 


DESIGNER, ‘ 
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DY AG rites: “I am making #10 to $12 

ENT™: day selling Mackintosh trew 
New style Dress Shields sae other new 

send Me 

profits. LADI 


SUPPLY Cos Sti FOREST Avi. 


LDE NICKEL PLATED, 8+ 
piLlow SHA ciple tus coil Panga ole 
2 Set 25 ets. 


by mall and agenty, terms 15 ets 
J.B. Ferguson & CO., Box 5, Chester, 


COPYIN 


TODO ATHOME, Good wages 
A.S. P. S.Co., Box 12, Lima, 0. 


CHARLES DAY, 


STEAM BOOK D JOB PRINTER, 


220 William St., New York. 


Orders by mall promptly attended to. 


BOYS AND GIRLS : 


moments; also handsome 
Send name, no cash require 
s. 


resent 


D. 8 


i 
cae 


Feed Mills, Stoves, Kettles, Bone i 
Geb Pprey Ekeccess trons Anviley” WayCetter, 
Gorn, Sheliers, Berapert, Wire Pease 


ti 
F 


r 
i 
a 
Ve 


CLARK BROTHERS, 


Manufacturers and Printers of 
ALL KINDS OF 


PAPER BAGS, 
TO ORDER. 
ST., Near William st., NEW YORK. 


61 AN 


GOOD PRINTING 
ates 


REASONABLE PRICES 
KAY PRINTING HOUSE, 


66 & 68 CENTRE ST., NEW YORK. 


C. F. ANDERSON, 


61 Ann St., New York. 
Imported Sifted Sawdust for Clean- 
ing Diamonds, Jewelry, ete. 


Sot J cts. per Box. Postage Paid 


BLUMAUER PRINTING CO., 


STEAM JOB PRINTERS, 
133 Crosby Street, New York City. 


Orders by mail promptly attended to 


Gildersleeve Press. 
Fine Book, Job and Mercantile Printing 


PRINTERS FOR THE TRADE, 
CATALOGUE WORK A SPECIALTY. 


17 to 27 Vandewater St., - New York 
Mail Orders Promptly Executed. 


RAISBEGK ELEGTROTYPE 6O., 


24-26 Vandewater St., 
NEW YORK. 
Orders by mail promptly attended * 


Beware Of Rascals 


Profiting | by past e xperi- 


are recognized byt us as au- 


ence, ‘the Stand: 


Co. takes this “method of 7: SUBSCRIBER'S RECEIPT. 


notifying its patrons that 


subse ‘riptions so tak 


} 
Fashion Book No. thorized canvassers, and all 
| 


all regularly authorized | Received trom a 


other oe -ription: 
Near 


canvassers for the aac | canvassers who are un- 


“Standard Designer” | staveot nnn GEN BEVE CENTS 
ipt STANDARD 
DESIGNER, from... 189 


THIS RECEIPT IS NOT STANDARD PASHION COMPANY, 


taining receipts of which COMPLETE WITHOUT Si¢- 32 West 14th St., New York. case the book does not 


NATURE OF SOLICITOR. = > 
HH . come regularly, we would 


thank you to report to us 


are provided with bound 


Subscription Books con- subscriber's own risk. 


mexed cut isare ‘due “ed 


fac-simile. All par tie Sgiv- | Date,——____ 


shown ae =a 7 at once, 


ing receipts as her¢ 


: This notice does not in any way apply to Merchants who are agents for the sale of our patterns or to 
Newsdealers, who are authorized to recetve subse riptions for the Standard Designer. 


“STANDARD” -MEASUREIFIENTS. 
IMPORTANT. -When Sending for Patterns Follow Measurements Closely, 


© usually cut in 5 sizes, 


Ladies, Misses and Girls, garments requiring waist measure s 


10 yre 


Children, Boys and Men. 


8 are cut in 6 sizes (34 to 5 years), v 


inches 
pass the tape around the body 
ight. 


at or jacket 
» be worn over. 


ousers Measurements 
d the wais 
drawing it 1 


ternscorrespond 
in hipmeasure, as a 
variation in waist 


mea more | Men's Measurem 
easily ac i. 


CORRECT MANNER TO TAKE HIP AND SLEEVE 
MEASUR 


Shirts. 


te for hip measure: 


Neck 14 143 
Chest 


Misses’ garments requiring t in T olzes, viz. Neck 4 v4 CORRECT MANNER TO TAKE. BIST 

: Ag 16 yrs. Chest MH 6 AND WAIST MRASURE. 

ij B Ms 33 ins, 

{ Misses’ garments r 7 sizes, viz.: Hoya’ Measurements. 

| Age, 16 yrs. 8 7 s 9 years. 
Hip meas,, b ns +4 a s ined 8, 
Waist “ 2 : ao % Mig 
‘garments requiring bust me ® are usually cnt in 5 sizes, Bors'--Contixuep. 


12 13 15 16 ye 
u 3 inches 


| PROFITABLE. EMPLOYPIENT TIEN and WOTEN. 


ER,” ON TERMS ASSURID GOOD COMPE ATION TO ACTIVE 
WORKERS, BY SENDING TWO LETTERS OF REFERENCE FROM RESPONSIBLE MERCHANTS. 


STANDARD FASHION CO., 32 West 14th Street, NEW YORK. 


